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ERRATA. 

Page 
19 line 7 from the foot, for *' the idea of the money from the word^" 

read ** to the word/' &c. 
S7 line 16, for " de VHospital," read ** de rHdpital." 
43 line from the foot, lor " Retcher/' read "Flechier." 
55 In the Latin note,line 1, for *' genitaliam," read *' genitalimn;" in 

line 3, dele the comma after ** coalendos ; ** in line 7» for** pecu- 

anm," read **pecuam." 

76 line 2 from the foot, for " sedificaTigati/' read " aBdificaviatL" 

77 Line 17, for ** fornications," read fomicationes." 
77 Line 25, insert ** quorum" after ** eorum." 

'85 In the Latin passage, for " exira," read *' exire." 

86 In the second Latin quotation, for " amoris," read " ameris." 

95 The autiiior of the French yerses should be printed " Rousseau/' not 

" RoQsesau." 
95 In the French verses, last line, for " du peuples/' read " nn pea- 
pie," 

102 line 2, far « rare/' read ** mre." 

125 Line 4 from the f<fot, dele ** with" before "whom." 

128 Insert ** a," at the beginning of the 17th line. 

IZi The third paragraph should be thus pointed, "Jason, having lulled 
Absyrtes his mother-in-law, went," &c. 

149 line 11 from the foot, for "Heaven/* read *' Heavens." 

230 In the second quotation of French, for ** im, oi/' read " i m<M." 

249 line 2a, dele ** it" after **govem." 

200 In the note, for " was" read " were." 

264 line 22, for " galant/' read " gaUant." 

313 line 9, for " AtiUa," read " Attila." 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 



DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND HERODOTUS. 

* We will commence with Herodotus, as the most 

ancient. 

When Henry Stephens entitled his comic rhapsody 
" The Apology of Herodotus,*' we know that his design 
was not to justify the tales of this father of history ; 
he only sports with us, and shows that the enormities 
of his own times were worse than those of the Egyptians 
and Persians. He made use of the liberty which the 
protestants assumed against those of the catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman churches. He sharply reproaches 
them with their debaucheries, their avarice, their crimes 
expiated by money, their indulgences publicly sold in the 
taverns, and the false relics manufactured by their own 
monks, calling them idolaters. He ventures to say, 
that if the Egyptians adored cats and onions, the catho- 
lics adore the bones of the dead. He dares to call 
them, in his preliminary discourses, theophages, and 
even theokeses.* We have fourteen editions of this 
book, for we relish general abuse, just as much as we 
resent that which we deem special and personal. 

Henry Stephens only made use of Herodotus to 
render us hateful and ridiculous ; we have quite a con- 
trary design. We pretend to show that the modern 
histories of our good authors since Guicciardini are, in . , 

I • £atera of God, and what is the necewary conaequeace of 

^ such a disposal of divinity. 

VOL. Ill, ® 



2 DIODORUS OF SICILTy AND HBRODOTUS* 

general, as wise and true as those of Herodotus and 
Diodorus are foolish and fabulous. 

1st. What does the father of history mean, by saying 
in the beginning of his work, '< the Persian historians 
relate that the Pbenicians were the authors of all the 
wars. From the Red Sea they entered ours/' &c« ? It 
would seem that the Phenicians having embarked at the 
isthmus of Suez, arrived at the straits of Babel-Mandel ; 
coasted along Ethiopia, passed the line, doubled the 
Cape of Tempests, since called the Cape of Good 
Hope; returned between Africa and America; repassed 
the line, and entered from the ocean into the Medi- 
terranean by the Pillars of Hercules, a voyage of more 
than four thousand of our long marine leagues, at a 
time when navigation was in its infancy. 

2d. The first exploit of the Phenicians was to 
go towards Argos to carry off the daughter of king 
Inachus ; after which the Greeks, in their turn, car- 
ried off Europa, the daughter of the king of Tyre. 

3d. Immediately afterwards comes Candaules, king 
of Lydia, who, meeting with one of his guards named 
Gyges, said to him, " Thou must see my wife quite 
naked; it is absolutely essential." The queen, learning 
that she had been thus exposed, said to the soldier, 
** You shall either die, or assassinate my husband 
and reign with me." He chose the latter alternative, 
and the assassination was accomplished without diffi- 
culty. 

4th. Then follows the history of Arion, carried on 
the back of a dolphin across the sea from the skirts of 
Calabria to Cape Matapan, an extraordinary voyage oif 
about a hundred leagues. 

5th. From tale to tale (and who dislikes tales?) we 
arrive at the infallible oracle of Delphos, which some- 
how foretold that Croesus would cook a quarter of lamb 
and a tortoise in a copper pan, and that he would be 
dethroned by a mullet. 

6th. Among the inconceivable absurdities with which 
ancient history abounds^ is there anything approaching 
the famine with which the Lydians were tormented for 
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twenty-eight years? This people, whom Herodotus 
describes as being richer in gold than the Peruvians, 
instead of buying food from foreigners, found no better 
expedient than that of amusing themselves, every other 
day, with the ladies, without eating iirr eight-and- 
twenty successive years. 

7th. Is there anything more marvellous than the 
history of Cyrus? His grandfather, the Mede Astyages, 
with a Greek name, dreamed that his daughter Man- 
dane (another Greek name) inundated all Asia; at 
another time that she produced a vine, of which all 
Asia eat the grapes; and thereupon the good man 
Astyages ordered one Harpagon, another Greek, to 
murder his grandson Cyrus, — for what grandfather 
would not kill his posterity after dreams of this na- 
ture? 

8th. Herodotus, no less a good naturalist than an 
exact historian, does not fail to tell us that near Ba- 
bylon the earth produced three hundred ears of wheat 
for one. I know a small country which yields three 
for one. I should like to have been transported to 
Diarbek when the Turks ifrere driven from it by 
Catherine II. It has fine corn also, but returns not 
three hundred ears for one. 

9th. What has always seemed to me very decent and 
edifying in Herodotus, is the fine religious custom estab- 
lished in Babylon, of which we have already spoken 
— ^that of all the married women going to prostitute 
themselves in the temple of Mylitta, foi* money, to the 
first stranger who presented himself. We reckon two 
millions of inhabitants in this city; — the devotion 
must have been ardent. This law is very probable 
among the orientals, who have always shut up their 
women, and who, more than six ages before Hero- 
dotus, instituted eunuchs, to answer tp them for the 
chastity of their wiK«s.* I must no longer proceed 

* Remark that Herodotus lived in the time of Xerxes, whilst 
Babylon was in it» greatest splendour. The Greeks were ignorant 
of the Chaldean language, consequently some interpreter jested 
with him, or he jested at the Greeks. When the musicos of 
Amsterdam were in their greatest vogue, it would have been wtell 
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4 DIODORUS OF SICILY, ANB HERODOTUS. 

numerically ; we should very soon^ indeed, arrive at a 
hundred. 

All that Diodoruft of Sicily says, seven centuries 
after Herodottrs, is of. the same value, in all that regards 
antiquities and physics. The abb6 Terasson said, '* I 
translate the text of Diodorus in all its coarsene9s/' He 
sometimes read us part of it at the house of M. de la 
Faye, and when we laughed, he said, " You are resolved 
to misconstrue; it was quite the contrary with Dacier." 

The finest part of Diodorus is the charming der 
scription of the island of Panchaica — (" Panchaica 
Tellus," celebrated by Virgil:) ** There were groves 
of odoriferous trees as far as the eye could see; 
myrrh and frankincense to furnish the whole world, 
without exhausting it; fountains, which- formed an in- 
finity of canals, bordered with flowers; besides un- 
' known birds, which sang under the eternal shades ; a 
temple of marble, four thousand feet long, ornamented 
with columns, colossal statues,'' &c. 

This puts one in mind of the duke de la Ferte, who, 
to flatter the taste of the abbe Servien, said to him one 
day, " Ah, if you had ieen my son, who died at fifteen 
years of a^e ! — What eyes ! what freshness of com- 
plexion ! what an admirable stature ! — ^the Antinous of 
celvidere, compared to him, was only like a .Chinese 
baboon ; and as to sweetness of manners, he had the 
most engaging I ever met with." The abbe Servien 
melted ; the duke of Ferte, warmed by his own words, 
melted also; both began to weep; after which he 
acknowledged that he never had a son. 

A certain abbe Bazin, with his simple common sense, 
doubts anotKer tale of Diodorus. It is of a king of 
Egypt, Sesostris, who probably existed no more than 
the island of Panchaica. The father of Sesostris, who 
is not named, determined on the day that he was born 
that he would make him the conqueror of all the earth as 

to have made a stranger believe that the first ladies of the cjty 
prostituted themselves to the sailors vvho returned from the Indies, 
to recompense them for their labours. The most pleasant part of 
this story is, that the pedants have found the custom of Babyfon 
Xjffty decent and probable. 
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soon as he was of age. It was a notable project. For 
this purpose, he brought up with him all the boys who 
were bom on the same day in Egypt; and to make 
them conquerors, he did not suffer them to have their 
breakfasts until after they had run a hundred and 
eighty stadia, which is about eight of our long leagues. 

When Sesostris was of age, he departed with his 
racers to conquer the world. They were then about 
seventeen hundred, and probably half were dead ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of nature ; and above 
all, of the Dature of Egypt, which was desolated by a 
destructive plague at least once in ten years. 

There must have been three thousand four hundred 
boys bom in Egypt on the same day as Sesostris ; and 
as nature produces almost as many girls as boys, there 
must have been six thousand persons at least born on 
that day. But women were confined every day ; and 
six thousand births a day produce, at the end of the 
year, two millions one hundred and ninety thousand 
children. If you multiply by thirty-four, according to 
the rule of Kersebopm, you would have in Eg^pt more 
than seventy-four millions of inhabitants in a country 
which is not so large as Spain or France. 

All this appeared monstrous to the abbe Bazin, who 
had seen a little of the world, and who judged only by 
what he had seen. 

But one Larcher, who was never outside of the col- 
lege of Mazarine, arrayed himself with great animation 
on the side of Sesostris and his runners. He pretends 
that Herodotus, in speaking of the Greeks, does not 
reckon by the stadia of Greece, and that the heroes of 
Sesostris. only ran fOur leagues before breakfaat. He 
overwhelms poor abbe Bazin with injurious namely 
such ad^o scholar inttsores had ever before employed* 
He does not hold with the seventeen hundred boys; 
but endeavours to, prove, by th^ prophets, that the 
wives, daughters, and nieces, of the kings of Babylon, 
of the satraps, and the magi, resorted, out of pure devo- 
tion, to sleep for money in the aisles of the temple of 
Babylon with all the camel-drivers and muleteers of 
Asia. He treats all those who defend the honour of 

b3 



6 DIODORDS OF SICILV, AND HERODOTUS. 

the ladies of Babylon as bad christians^ condemned 
souls, and enemies to the state. 

He also takes the part of the goat, so much in the 
good graces of the young female Egyptians. It is 
said that his great reason was, that he was allied, by 
the female side to a relation of the bishop of Meaux, 
Bossuet, the author of an eloquent discourse on Uni- 
versal History; but this is not a peremptory reason. . 
Take care of extraordinary stories of all kinds. 

Diodorus of Sicily was the greatest compiler of these 
tales. This Sicilian had not a grain of the temper of 
his countryman Archimedes, who sought and found so 
many mathematical truths. 

Diodorus seriously examines the history of the 
Amazons and their queen ThaleStris; the history of 
the Gorgons, who fought against the Amazons ; that 
of the Titans, and that of all the gods. He searches 
into the history of Priapus and Hermaphroditus. No 
one could give a better account of Hercules : this hero 
wandered through half the earth, sometimes on foqt 
and alone like a pilgrim, and sometimes like a general 
at the head of a great army, and all his labours are 
faithfully discussed ; but this is nothing, in comparison 
with the gods of Crete. 

Diodorus justifies Jupiter from the reproach which 
other grave historians have passed upon him, of having 
dethroned and mutilated his father. He shows how 
Jupiter fought the giants, some in his island, others in 
Phrygia, and afterwards in Macedonia and Italy; the 
number of children which he had by his sister Juno 
and his favourites, are not omitted. 

He describes how he afterwards became a god, and 
the sfpreme god. It is thus that all the ancient his- 
tories have been written. What is more re^parkable, 
they were sacred ; if they had not been sacred, they 
would never have been read. 

It is well to observe, that though they were sacred 
they were all different ; and from province to province, 
and island to island, each had a different history of 
the gods, demi-gods, and heroes, from that of their 
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DIRECTOR. 7 

neighbours. But it should also be observed, that the 
people never fought for this mythology. 

The respectable history of Thucydides, which has 
several glimmerings of truth, Hbegins at Xerxes ; but, 
before that epoch, how much time was wasted? 

DIRECTOR. 

It is neither of a director of finances, a. director of 
hospitals, nor a director of the royal buildings, &c. &c. 
that I pretend to speak, but of a director of con- 
science, for that directs all the • others ; it is tlie pre- 
ceptor of human kind ; it knows and teaches all that 
should be done or omitted in all possible cases. 

It is clear that it would be very useful, if in all 
courts there was one cons.cientious man whom the 
monarch secretly consulted on mo§t occasions, and 
who would boldly say, " Non licet." Louis the Just* 
would not then have begun his mischievous and un- 
happy reign by assassinating his first minister and 
imprisoning his mother. How many wars, unjust as . 
fatal, a few good dictators would have spared ! How 
many cruel" ties they would have, prevented ! 

But often, while intending to consult a Iamb, we con- 
sult a fox. Tartuffe was the director of Orgon. I 
should like to know who was the conscientious director 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The gospel speaks no more of directors than of 
confessors. Among the pe6ple whom our ordinary 
courtesy calls pagans, we do not see that Scipio, Fa- 
bricius, Cato, Titus, Trajan, or the Antonines, had 
directors. It is well to have a scrupulous friend to 
remind you of your duty. But your conscience ought 
to be the chief of your council. * 

A hugunot was much surprised when a catholic 
lady told him that she had a confessor to absolve her 
from her sins, and a director to prevent her committing 
them. " How can your vessel so often go astray, ma- 
dam,'' said he, " having two such good pilots?'* 

The learned observe, that it is not the privilege of 
every one to have a director. It is like having an 
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equerry: it only belongs to ladies of quality. The 
abb6 Gobelin, a litigious and covetous man, directed 
madame de Main tenon only. The directors of Paris 
often serve four or five devotees at once: they em- 
broil them with their husbands, sometimes with their 
lovers, and occasionally fill the vacant places. 

Why have the women directors, and the men 
none ? It was possibly owing to this distinction that 
mademoiselle de la Valliere became a carmelite when 
she was quitted by Louis XIV. and that M. de Turenne, 
being betrayed by madame de Coetquin, did not make 
himself a monk. 

St. Jerome, and Rufinus his antagonist, were great 
directors of women and girls. They did not find a 
Roman senator or a military tribune to govern. These 
people profited by the devout facility of the feminine 
gender. The men had too much beard on their chins, 
and often too much strength of mind for them. Boileau 
has given the portrait of a director, in his Satire on 
Woman, but might have said something much more to 
the purpose.* 

DISPUTES. 

There have been disputes at all times, on all sub- 
jects : " Mundum tradidit disputationi eorum." There 
have been violent quarrels about whether the whole is 
greater than a part; whether a body can be in several 
places at the same time ; whether matter is always im- . 
penetrable ; whether the whiteness of snow can exist 
without snow, or the sweetness of sugar without sugar ; 
whether there can be thinking without a head, &c. 

I doubt not, that so soon as a jansenist shall have 
written a book to demonstrate that one and two are 
three, a molinist will start up, and demonstrate that 
two and one are five. 

; , 1 . ... . ; 

* This is another satire upon a French folly, and happily one 
in which English women of quality very slightly indulge. They 
are of the middle and lower classes who yield to this impertinence 
in England, and who foster the ^* dear good men" of the Tartuffe 
class, to the frequent injury of family peace and social har- 
nioDy.«-T. 
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DISPUTATION. 9 

We hope to please and instruct the reader, by 
laying before him the following verges on Disputation. 
They ai*e well known to every man of taste in Paris ; 
but they are less familiar to those among the learned, 
who still dispute on gratuitous predestination, conco- 
mitant grace, and that momentous question — whether 
the mountains were produced by the sea. 



ON DISPUTATION. 

Each brain its thought, each season has its mode ; 

Manners and fashions alter every day; 

Examine for yourself what others say; — 
This privilege by nature is bestowed : — 
But oh ! dispute not—the designs of beavea 
To mortal insight never can be given. 
"What is the knowledge of this world's most knowing ? 
What, but a bubble scarcely worth the blowing? 
" Quite full of errors was the world before ;" 
Then, to preach reason *s but one error more. 

Viewing this earth from Luna's elevation, 
Or any other convenient situation, 
"What shall we see ? The various tricks of man : 
Here is a synod — there is a divan ; 
Behold the mufti, dervish, iman, bonze, 
The lama and the pope on equal thrones. 
The modern doctor and the ancient rabbi, 
The monk, -the priest, and the expectant abb^ : 
If you are disputants, my friends, pray travel :— 
When you come home again, you'll cease to cavil. 

That wild Ambition should lay waste the earthy 
Or Beauty's glance give civil discord birth ; 
That, in our courts of equity, a suit 
Should hang in doubt till ruin is the fruit ; 
That an old country priest should deeply groan, 
To see a benefioe he'd thought his own 
Borne oS by a court abbe ; that a poet 
Sliould feel most envy when he leastt would show it ; 
And, when another's play the public draws, 
Should gtin damnation while he claps applause ; 
With this, and more, the human heart is fraught—* 
But whence the rage to rule another's thought ? 
Say, wherefore — in what way — can you design 
To make your judgment give the law to mine 9 

But chiefly I detest those tiresome elves, 
llalf-learned critics, worshipping themselves. 
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Who, with the utmost weight of all their lead. 

Maintain against you what yourself have said :•— 

Philosophers — and poets — and musicians— 

Great statesmen — deep in third and fourth editions — 

Tl\ey know all — read all — ^and (the greatest curse) 

They talk of all — from politics to verse : 

On points of taste they'll contradict Voltaire ; 

In law, e*en Montesquieu they will not spare; 

They'll tutor Broglio in affairs of arms ; 

And teach the charming d'Egmont higher charms. 

See them, alike in great or small things clever, 
Replying constantly though answering never : 
Hear them assert, repeat, affirm, aver, 
Wax wroth. And wherefore all that mighty stir ? 
This the great theme that agitates their breast— 
Which 01 two wretched rhymesters rhymes the best! 

Pray, gentle reader, did you chance to kuow 
One Monsieur D'Aube, who died not long ago?* 
One whom the disputatious mania woke 
Early each morning ? If by chance you spoke 
Of your own part in some well-fought affair. 
Better than you he knew how, when, and where : 
What though your own the deed and the renown ? 
His." letters from the army" put you down : 
E'en Richelieu he'd have told — if he attended— 
How Mahon fell, or Genoa was defended. 
Although he wanted neither wit nor sense, 
His every visit gave his friends offence : 
I've seen him, raving in a hot dispute. 
Exhaust their logic, force them to be mute, 
Or, if their patience were entirely spent. 
Rush from the room to give their passion vent. 
His kinsmen, whom his property allured, 
At last were wearied, though they long endured. 
His neighbours, less athletic than himself. 
For health's sake laid him wholly on the shelf. 
Thus, 'midst his many virtues, this one failing 
Brought his old age to solitary wailing ; — 
For solitude to him was deepest woe — 
A sorrow which the peaceful ne'er can know. 
At length, to terminate his cureless grief, 
A mortal fever came to his relief. 
Caused by the great, the overwhelming pang, 
Of hearing in the church a long harangue 

* I knew him. He was precisely such as he is depicted by M. 
de Rulidre, the author of this epistle. He was intendant of Caen : 
but the intendancy was taken from him on account of his rage for 
disputing about the most trivial things with every one that ap- 
proached him. — Voltaire. 
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Without the privilege of contradiction : 
So, yielding to this crowning dire a£Biction, 
His spirit fled. But, in the grasp of death, 
'Twas some small solace, with his parting breath 
To indulge once more his ruling disposition. 
By arguing with the priest and the physician. 

Oh ! may the Eternal goodness grant him now 
The rest he ne^er to mortals would allow ! 
If, even there, he like not disputation 
Better than uncontested calm salvation. 

But see, my friends, this hold defiance made 
To every one of the disputing trade. 
With a young bachelor their skill to try ; 
And God's own essence shall the theme supply. 

Come and behold, as on theatric stage, 
The pitched encounter, the contending rage; 
Dilemmas, enthymemes, in close array- 
Two-edged weapons, cutting either way ; 
The strong-built syllogism's ponderous might, 
The sophism's vain ignis fatuus light $ 
Hot-headed monks, whom all the doctors dread. 
And poor Hibernians arguing for their bread, 
Fleeing their country's miseries and morasses* 
To live at Paris on disputes and masses: 
While the good public lend their strict attention 
To what soars far above their sober comprehension. 

Is, then, all arguinj? frivolous or absurd ? 
Was Socrates himself not sometimes heard 
To hold an argument amidst a feast? 
E'en naked in the bath he hardly ceased. 
Was this a failing in his mental vision ? 
Genius is sure discovered by collision : 
The cold hard flint by one quick blow is fired ; — 
Fit emblem of the close and the retired. 
Who, in the keen dispute struck o'er and o*er, 
Acquire a sudden warmth unfelt before. 

All this, I grant, is good. But mark the ill : 
Men by disputing have grown blinder still. 
The crooked mind is like the squinting eye: 
How can you make it see itself awry} 
Who's in the wrong ? Will any answer, " I " ? 
Our words, our efforts, are an idle breath; 
Each hugs his darling notion until death; 
Opinions ne'er are altered ; all we do 
Is, to arouse conflicting passions too, 

* What a national disgrace, that this allusion to Ireland is as 
eorrect sixty yean after it was written as ever! — ^T. 
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Kot truth itself thouM alwayii find a tongue: 
To be too stanchiy right y is to be wrong. 

In earlier days, by vice and crime unstained, 
Justice and Truth, two naked sisters, reigned ; 
But long since fled — as every one can tell— 
Justice to heaven, and Truth into a well. 

Now vain Opinion governs every age, 
And fills poor mortals with fantastic rage. 
Her airy temple floats upon the clouds ; 
Gods, demons, antic sprites, in countless crowdti. 
Around her throne — a strange and motley mask — 
Ply busily their never-ceasing task. 
To hold up to mankind's admiring gaze 
A thousand nothings in a thousand ways; 
While, wafted on by all the winds that blow, 
Away the temple and the goddess go. 
A mortal, as her course uncertain turns, 
To>day is worshipped, and to-morrow burns. 
"We scoff, that young Aniinous once had priests; 
We think our ancestors were worse than beasts; 
And he who treats each modern custom ill, 
Does but what future ages surely will. 
What female face has Venus smiled upon ? 
The Frenchman turns with rapture to Brionne, 
Nor can believe that men were wont to bow 
To golden tresses and a narrow brow. 
And thus is vagabond Opinion seen 
To sway o'er Beauty — this world's other queen ! 

How can we hope, then, that she e*er will quit 
Her vapoury throne, to seek some sage's feet, 
And Truth from her deep hiding-place remove, 
Once more to witness what is done above? 

And for the learned — even for the wise — 
Another snare of false delusion lies ;— * 
That rage for systems, which', in dreamy thought, 
Frames magic universes out of nought ; 
Building ten errors on one truth's foundation. 
So he who taught the art of calculation, 
In one of these illusive mental slumbers, 
Foolishly sought the Deity in numbers: 
The first mechanic, from as wild a notion. 
Would rule man's freedom by the laws of motion : 
This globe, says one, is an extinguished sun : 

No, says another, 'tis a globe of glass : 
And when the fierce contention's once begun, 

Book upon book — a vast and useless ma^s— 
On Science' altar are profusely strown. 
While Disputation sits on Wisdom*8 throne. 
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And then, from contrarieties of speech, 
^hat oountlesB fends have sprang ! For you may teach, 
In the same words, two doctrines differing quite 
As day from darkness, or 9» wrong from right. 
This has indeed been man's severest curse : 
Famine and pestilence have not been worse, 
Nor e*er have matched the iUs whose aggravations 
Have scourged the world through mitinterfretMHomi, 

How shall I paint the conscientious strife ? 

The holy transports of each heavenly soul-^ 
Fanaticism wasting humao life 

With torch, yri& dagger, and with poisoned bowl : 
The ruined hamlet anduie blazing town. 

Homes desolate, and parents massacred, 

And temples in the Almighty's honour reared^ 
The scene of acts that merit most his frowo ! 
Hape, murder, pillage, in one frightful storm. 

Pleasure with carnage horribly combined. 

The brutal ravisher amaz'd to find 
A sister iil his victim's dying form ! 
Sons by their fathers to the scaffold led ; 
The vanquished always uumbered with the dead. 
Oh, God, permit that all the ills we know * 
• May one day pass for merely fabled woe \ 

But see, an angry disputant steps forth — 

His humble mien a proud heart ill conceals 
In holy guise, inclining to the earth. 

Offering to God the venom he distils. 
^ Beneath all this a dangerous poison lies: 

'* So — every man is neither right nor wrong, 
** And, since he never can be truly wise, 

^ By instinct only should be dnven along." 
Sir, I've oot said a word to that effect. 

^ It's true, you've artfully disguised your meaning ; 
** But, Sir, niy judgment eVer is correct." 

Sir, in this case His rathVr overweening. 
Let truth be sought, but let all passion yield ; 

Discussion's fighi^dmd tUsputalion's wrong: 
This have I savd ; — and that at court, in 6eld,* 

Or town, one often should restrain one's tongue. 
^ But, my dear Sir, you\e still a double sense ; 

** I can distinguiah — *' Sir, with all my heart | 
Tve told my thoughts with all due deference, 

And crave the Hke indulgence on your part, 
** My son, all thinking is a erievous crime ; 
** So, I'll denounce you without loss of time." 

Blest would be they who, from fanatic power. 
From carping censors, envious critics, free^ 
O'er Helicon might roam in.liberty. 

And unmolested pluck each fri^grant ^onpt \ 
VOL. III. Q 
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So does the farmer, in fait healthy "fieldt, 

Flir from the ills in swarming townt that ipriogy 

Taste th(^ ptire joys that oar existence yields, 
Extract the fioney and escape the sting. 

DISTANCE. 

A MAK who knows how to reckon the paces from 
one end of his house to the other, might imagine that 
natur^ had all at once taught him this distance, and 
that he has only need of a coup d'oeil, as in the case of 
colours. He is deceived; the different distances of 
objects can only be known by experience, comparison, 
and habit. It is that which makes a sailor, on seeing 
a vessel afar off, able to say without hesitation what 
distance his Gfrna. vessel is from it, of which distance a 
passenger would only form a very confused idea. 

Distance is only the line from a given object to our- 
selves. This line terminates at a point ; and whether 
the object be a thousand leagues from us or only a 
foot, this point is always the same to our eyes. 

We have then no means of directly perceiving dis- 
tances, as we have of ascertaining by the touch whether 
a body is hard or soft*, by the taste if it is bitter or sweet ; 
or by the ear whether of two sounds the one is g^ave 
and the other lively. For if I duly notice, the parts of 
a body which give way to my finger are the immediate 
cause oflny sensation of softness; and the vibrations 
of the air, excited by the sonorous body, are the imme- 
diate cause of my sensation of sound. But as I can- 
not have an immediate idea of distance, I must find it 
out by means xif an iiitermediate' idea ; but it is neces- 
sary that this intermediate idea.be clearly understood, 
for it is only by the medium of things known that we 
can acquire a notion of things unknown. 

I am told ' thiat such a house is distant a mile -from 
such a river*; but if I do not know where this river is, 
I certainly do not know where the house is situated. 
A body yields easily to the impression of my hand ; I 
conclude immediately that it is soft. Anotbier resists ; 
I feel at once its hardness. I ought therefore to feel the 
angles formed in my eye, in order to determine the 
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distance of objects. But most men do not even know 
that these angles exist; it is evident, therefore, that 
they cannot be the immediate cause of our ascertain* 
ing distances. 

He who, for the first time in his life, hears the noise 
of a cannon or the sound of a concert, cannbt judge 
whether the cannon be fired, or the concert be per** 
Ibrmed, at the distance of a league or of twenty paces. 
He has only the experience which accustoms him to 
judge of the distance between himself and the placf 
whence the noise proceeds. The vibrations, the imdu-^ 
lations of ^e air, carry a sound to his ears, or radier 
to his sensorium; but this noise no more carries to hit 
sensorium the place whence it proceeds, than it teached 
him the fonn of the cannon or of the musical instni* 
ments. It is the same thing precisely with regard to 
the rays of light which proceed from an object, but 
"V^hich do not at all inform us of its situation. 

Neither do they inform us more immediately of oia^ 
nitude or form. I see from a&r a little round tower; 
I approach, perceive, and touch a great quadrangular 
building. Certainly, this which I now see and touch 
cannot be that which I saw before. The little round 
tower which was before my eyes cannot be this large 
square building. One thing ' in rdation to us, is the 
measurable and tangible object, another the visiUe 
object. I hear, from my chamber, the noise Bf acar- 
riage; I open my window and see it; I descend and 
enter it. Yet this carriage that I have heard, this 
carriage that I have seen, and this carriage which I 
have touched, are three objects absolutely distinct to 
three of my senses, which have no iomiediate relation to 
one another. 

Further, it is demonstrated that there is formed in 
my eye an angle a degree larger when a thing it 
near, when I see a man four feet from me^ as when 
I see the same msm at a distance of eight feet. How« 
ever, I always see this man of the same size. How 
does my mind thus contradict the mechanism of my 
* organs? The object is really a degree smaller to my 
eyes, and yet I see it the same. It is in vain that 
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we attempt to explain this mystery, .by the route which 
the rays follow, or by the form taken by the crys* 
taline humour of the eye. Whatever may be sup- 
posed to the contrary, the angle at which I see a man 
at four feet from me is always neaiiy double the angle 
at which I see him at eight feet. Neither geometry 
nor physics will explain this difficulty. 

Hiese geometrical lines and an^es are not really 
more the cause of our seeing objects in their proper 
places,' than that we see them of a certain size and at 
a certain distance. The mind does not consider, that 
if this part were to be painted at the bottom of the eye, 
it. could collect nothing from lines that it saw not. 
The eye looks down only to see that which is near the 
ground^ and is uplifted to see that which is above the 
earth. All this might be explained and placed beyond 
dispute, by any person born blind, to whom the sense 
of sight was afterwards attained. For if this blind 
man, the moment that he opens his eyes, can cor- 
rectly judge of distances, dimensions, and situations, 
it would be true that the optical angles suddenly 
formed in his retina were .the immediate cause of his 
decisions. Doctor Berkeley asserts, after Locke (g<Mng 
even further than Locke) that neither situation, mag- 
nitude, distance, nor figure, would be any of them dis- 
cerned by a blind man thus suddenly gifted with sight. 

In fact a man, born blind, was found in 1729, by 
whom this question was indubitably decided. The 
famous Cheselden, one df those celebrated surgeons 
who join manual skill to the most enlightened minds, 
imagined that he could give sight to this blind man by 
couching, and proposed the operation. The patient 
was with great difficulty brought to consent to it. He 
did not conceive that the sense of sight, could much 
augment his pleasures. Except that he desired to be 
able to read and writ^, he cared indeed little about 
seeing. He proved by this indifference, that it is im- 
possible to be rendered unhappy by the privation of 
pleasures of which we have nev^ formed an idea, — a 
very important truth. However this may be, the ope<^ 
ration was performed, and succeeded. This young 
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man at fourteen years of age saw the lif;ht for the first 
time, and his experience confirmed all that JiOcke and 
Berkeley had so ably foreseen. For a long time he 
distinguisiked neither dimension, distanee, nor form. 
An object about (hie size of an inch, which was placed 
b^ore his €yes, and which concealed a house from him, 
af^ared as large as the house itself. All that he snw 
seemed to touch his eyes, and to touch them as objects 
of feeling touch the skin. He could not at first dis* 
tinguish that which, by the aid of his haiid8> he had 
thought round, from that which he had supposed 
square; nor could he discern, with his eyes, if that 
which his hands had felt to be tall and short, were so 
in reality. He was so far from knowing anythinr 
about magnitude, that after having at last conceinS 
by his sight that his house was larger than his cham- 
Iber, he could not conceive how sight could give him 
this idea. It was not until after two months' expe- 
rience he could discover that pictnces represented 
existing bodies ; and when, after this long develop^ 
ment of his new sense in him, he perceived that bodies, 
and not surfaces only, were painted in the pictures, lie 
took them in his hands, and was astonished at adt 
finding those solid bodies of which he had began to 
perceive the representation, and demanded which was 
the deceiver, the sense of feeling or that of sight. 

Thus was it irrevocably decided, that; the manner in 
which we see things follows not immediately from 
the angles formed in the eye. These mathematical 
angles were in the eyes of this man ihe same as in our 
own, and were of no iise to him, without the help of 
experience and of his other senses. 

The adventure of the man born blind was' known, in 
France towards the year 1735. The author .of the 
Elements of Newton, who had seen a great deal of 
-Cheselden, made mention of this important discovery, 
'but -did not take much notice of it. And even when 
-the same operation of th^ x^ataract was performed at 
^aris bn a young man who was said to have been. de- 
prived of sight from his cradle,.the ojperatorsiiegleeted 
•to attend to the daily develo^mient of the sense.of sight 
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in him, and to the progress of nature. The frtiit of 
this operation was therefore lost to philosophy. 

How do we represent to ourselves dimensions and 
distances? In the same manner that we imagine the 
passions of men, by the colours with which they vary 
their countenances, and by the alteration which they 
make in their features. There is no person who can-r 
not read joy or grief on the countenance of another. 
It is the language that nature addresses to all eyes ; 
but experience only teaches this language. Experience 
alone teacli^s us, that when an object is too far, we see 
it confusedly aiid weakly ; and from thence we form 
ideas^ which always afterwards accompany the sensa- 
tion of sight. Thus every man who at ten paces dis- 
tance ^seesh^ .horse five feet high, if, some minutes 
after, he sees^is horse of the size of a sheep, his mind, 
by . an involuntary judgment, immediately concludes 
that the horse is much further from him. 

It is very true, that when. I see my .horse of the size 
of a sheep, a much smaller picture is formed in my eye, 
— ^a more acute angle; but it is a fact which accom- 
panies, not which causes my opinion. In like manner. 
It makes a different impression on my .brain, when I 
see a man blush from shame and from anger; but these 
different impressions would tell me nothing of what 
was passing in this man's mind, without experience, 
whose Toice alone is attended to. 

So far from the angle being the immediate cause of 
my thinking that a horse is far off when I see it very 
small, it happens that I see my horse equally large aX 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty paces, though the angle at 
ten paces may be double, treble, or quadruple. I see 
at a distance, through a small hole, a man posted 
on the top of a house; the remoteness and fewness of 
the rays at first prevent me froiQ distinguishing that it 
, is a man ; the object appears to me very sm^l. I think 
I see a statue two. feet high at most; Uie object moi^e^ 
I then judge that it is a man, and from that instant the 
man appears to me of his. ordinary size. Whence 
come these two judgments so different? When I be- 
lieved that I saw a statue^ I imagined it to be two feet 
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Ugh, because I saw it at such an ^ngle; experience 
had not led my mind to falsify the traits imprinted on 
my retba; but as soon as I judged that it was a man, 
the association established in my mind by experience 
between a man and his known height of five or six 
feet, involuntarily obliged me to imagine that I saw 
one of a certain height ; or, in fact, that I saw the 
height itself. 

It must therefore be absolutely concluded, that dis« 
tance, dimension, and situation are not, properly 
speaking, visible things ; that is to say, the proper and 
immediate objects of sight. The proper and imme- 
diate object of sight is nothing but coloured light ; all 
the rest we only discover by long acquaintance and 
experience. We learn to see precisely as we l^arn to 
speak and to read. The difference is, that the art of 
seeing is more easy, and liiat nature is equally mistress 
of all. 

The sudden and almost uniform judgments which, at 
a certain age, our minds form of distance, dimension, 
and situation, make us think that we have only to open 
our eyes to see in the manner in which we do see. We 
are deceived ; it requires the help of the other senses* 
If men had only the sense of sight, they would have 
no means of knowing extent in length, breadth, and 
depth, and a pure spirit perhaps would not know it, 
unless God revealed it to him. It, is very difficult, in 
our understanding, to separate the extent of an object 
from its colour. We never see anything but what is 
extended, and from that we are led to believe that we 
really see the extent. We can scarcely distinguish in 
our minds the yellow that we see in a louis d or from 
the louis d'or in which we see the yellow. In the same 
manner, as when we hear the word louis d'or pro- 
nounced, we cannot help attaching' the idea of the 
money from the^word which we hear spoken. 

If all men spake the same language, we should be 
always ready to believe in a necessary connexion be- 
twe^ words and ideas. - But all men in fact do possess 
the same language of imagination. Nature says to 
them all, When you have seen colours for a certain 
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time, imagination will represent the bodies to which 
tliese colours appear attached to all alike. This prompt 
and summary judgment once attained, will be of use 
to you during your life ; for if to estimate the distances, 
magnitudes, and situations of all that surrounds you, 
it were necessary to examine the visual angles and 
^7^9 you would be dead before you had ascertained 
whether the things of which you have need were ten 
paces from you or a hundred thousand leagues, and 
whether they were of the size of a worm or of a moun- 
tain. It would be better to be born blind. 

We are then, perhaps,'very wrong, when we say that 
our senses deceive us. Every one of our senses per- 
forms the function to which it was^ destined by nature. 
They mutually aid one another to convey to our minds, 
through the medium of experience, the measure of 
knowledge that our being allows. We ask from our 
senses what they are not made to pve us. We would 
have our eyes acquaint us with solidity, dimension, 
distance, &c. but it is necessary for Uie touch to 
agree for that purpose with the sight, and that expe- 
rience should second both. If father Mallebranche 
had looked at this side of nature, he would perhaps 
have attributed fewer errors to our senses, which are 
the only sources of all our ideas. 

We should not, however, extend this species of me- 
tslphysics to every case before us. We should only 
call it to our aid when the mathmnatics are insuffi- 
cient,* 

DIVINITY OF JESUS. 

The Socmians, who are regarded as blasphemers, 
do not recognise the divinity of Jestts Christ. They 
dare to pretend, with the philosophers of antiquity, 
with the Jews, the Mahometans, and most other 
nations, that the idea of a god-man is monstrous ; that 
the distance from God to man is infinite ; and that it 

" I ^i^— I m il I ^,,^_^ I.— ^— ^^— »«»J— 

* We retain this argament, becaiue popularly illustrative, 
although scarcely necessary at.present, except probably to prevent 
credulity now and then, m respect to the supernatural preten- 
sions of some future Misses M'Avoy.-^T. 
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is impossible for a perishable body to be infinite, im- 
mense^ or eternal. 

They have the confidence to quote Eusebius, biohop 
of Csesarea, in their favour, vho, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, book i. chap. 9, declares that it is absurd to 
imagine the uncreated and unchangeable nature of 
Almighty God taking the form of a mto. They cite 
the faUiers of the church, Justin and Tertullian, who 
have said the same thing: Justin, in his Dialogue with 
l^riphonius, and Tertullian, in his Discourse against 
Praxeas, 

- They quote St. Paul, who never calls Jesus Christ 
Qod, and who calls him man very often. They carry 
their audacity so far as to affirm, that the christians 
passed three entire ages in forming by degrees the 
apotheosis of Jesus ; and that they only raised this 
astonishing edifice by the example of the pagans, who 
h&d deified mortals. At first, according to them, Jesus 
was only regarded as a man inspired by God, and then 
as a creature more perfect than others. They gave 
him some time after a place above the angels, as St» 
Paul tells us. Every day added to his greatness. He 
in time became an emanation, proceeding from God. 
This was not enough ; he was even bom before time. 
At last he was made God consubstantial with God. 
Crellius, Voquelsius, Natalis Alexander, and Horn- 
beck, have supported all these blasphemies by argu- 
ments, which astonish the wise and mislead the w^jc. 
Above all, Faustus Socinus spread the seeds of this 
doctrine in Europe ; and at the end of the sixteenth 
century, a new species of Christianity was established.* 
There were ah'eady more than three hundred. 

DIVORCE. 

In the article Divorce, in the Encyclopoedia, it is 
said that the custom of divorce having been brought 
into Gaul by the Romans, it was therefore that 

* Not in commoii law, says a great legal character; but what 
•ays common sense? — ^T, 
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Bissine, or Bazine, quitted the king of Thuringia, her 
husband, in order to follow Childeric, who married 
her. Why not say, that because the Trojans estab- 
lished the custom of divorce in Sparta, Helen repudiated 
Menelaus according to law, to run away with Paris into 
Phrygia? 

The agreeable fable of Paris, and the ridiculous 
one of Childeric, who never was king of France, and 
D^ho it is pretended carried off Bazine, the wife of 
Bazin, have nothing to do with the law of divorce. 

They all quote Cheribert, ruler of the little town of 
Luctetia, near Issy>~Lutetia Parisiorum — ^who repu- 
diated his wife. The abb^ Velli, in his History of 
France, says, that tlus Cheribert, or Caribert, divorced 
his wife Ingoberg to espouse Mirefleur, the daughter 
of an artisan ; and afterwards Theudegild, the daughter 
of a shepherd, who was raised to the first throne of 
the French empire. 

Ihere was at that time neither first nor second throne 
among these barbarians, whom the Roman empire 
never recognised as kings. There was no French 
empire. 

The empire of the French only commenced with 
Charlemagne. It is very doubtful whether the word 
mirefleur was in use either in the Welch or Gallic 
languages, which were a patois of the Celtic jargon. 
This patois had no expressions so soft. 

It is also said that the ruler or governor Chil- 
peric, lord of the province of Soissonnais, whom they 
call king of France, divorced his queen Andovere or 
Andove; and here follows the reason of this divorce. 

This Andovere, after having given three male chil- 
dren to the lord of Soissons, brought forth a daughter. 
The Franks having been in some manner christians 
since the time of Clovis, Andovere, after her recovery, 
presented her daughter to be baptised. Chilperic of 
Soissons, who was apparently very" tired of her, de- 
clared that it was an unpardonable crime in her to 
be the godmother of her infant, and that she could 
no longer be his wife by the laws of the church. He 
therefore married Fredegond^ whom he subsequently 
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put away also, and espoused a Visigoth. To conclude, 
this scrupulous husband ended by taking Fredegonde 
back again. 

There was nothing legal in all this, and it ou^ht no 
more to be quoted than anything which passed in Ire- 
land or the Orcades. 

The Justinian code, which we have adapted in several 
points, authorises divorce; but the canonical law, 
which the catholics have placed before it, does not 
permit it. 

The author of the article says that divorce is 
practiced in the states of Germany, of the Confession 
of Augsbourg. 

He might have added, that this custom is established 
in all the countries of the north, amone the reformed 
of all professions, and among all the followers of the 
Greek church. 

Divorce is probably of nearly the same date as mar- 
riage. I believe, however, that marriage is some weeks 
inpre ancient; that is to. say, men quarrelled with their 
wives at the end of five days, beat them at the end of a 
month, and separated from diem after six weeks' coha- 
bitation. 

Justinian, who collected all the laws made before 
him, to which he added his own, not only confirms that 
of divorce, but he extends it still further; so that 
erery woman, whose husband is not a slave, but simply 
a pnsoner of war during five years, may, after the five 
years have expired, contract another marriage. 

Justinian was a christian, and even a theologitin; 
how is it then that the church derogates from his 
laws? It was when the church became the sovereign 
and the legislator. The popes had not much trouble 
to substitute their decretals instead of the civil code in 
the west, which was phmged in ignorance and bar- 
barism. They took, indeed, so much advatitage of the 
prevailing ignorance, that Honorius III. Gregory IX. 
and Innocent III. by their bulls, forbade the civil law 
to be taught It may be said of this audacity, that it is 
not credible, but true. 

As the church alone took cognisance of marriages, so 
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it alone judged of divorce. No prince effected a divorce 
and married a second wife, without previously obtain- 
ing the consent of the pope. Henry VIII. king of 
England, did not marry without his consent, until after 
having a long time solicited his divorce in the court of 
^me in vain. 

f This custom, established in ignorant times, is per- 
^petuated in enlightened ones only because it exists. 
AH abuse eternises itself; it is an Augean stable, and 
requires an Hercules to cleanse it. 

Henry IV. could not be the father of a king of France 
without the permission of the pope; which must have 
been g^ven, as has already been remarked, not by pro- 
nouncing a divorce^ but a lie ; that is to say, by pre- 
tending that there had not been previous marriage* with 
Margaret de Valois.f 

DOG. 

It seems as if nature had given the dog to man for 
his defence and pleasure ; it is of all animals the most 
faithful ; it is the best possible friend of man. 

It appears that there are several species absolutely 
different. How can we believe that a greyhound 
comes originally from a spaniel ? it has neither its hair, 
legs, shape, ears, voice, scent, nor instinct A man 
who had never seen any dogs but barbets or spaniels, 
and who saw a greyhound for the first time, would take 
it rather for a dwajrf horse than for an animal of the 
Bpahiel race. It is very likely that each race was always 
what it now is, with the exception of the mixture of a 
small number of theih.t 

It is astonishing that, in the Jewish law, the dog 
was considered unclean as well as the griffin, the hare, 
the pig, and the eel; there must have been some moral 
or physical reason for it, which we have not yet dis- 
covered. 
, ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . I , ■ 

♦ See Adultery. 

f Napoleon managed his divorce from Josephine with iofinitely 
more dignity. — T. 

X We apprehend that the dogs themselves decide the point the 
other way.-— T. 
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That which is related tof the sagacity, obedji^ce, 
friendship, and courage of dogs, is as extraQr^in^Ty as 
true. The military philosopher UUoa,* assures us tbat, 
m Peru, the Spanish dogs recognise the men of the Indian 
race, .pursue them, and t^r them .to pieces; and that 
the Peruvian dogs do the same ^ith ,the Spaniards. 
This would seem to prove that aa^h species of dog still 
retained the hatred whi^ch was inspired in it at the time 
of the discovery, and that each race alii^ays foyght for 
its master with the same valour and attachoient. . . [ 

'Why then has the word dog become an injurious 
term? We say, for tenderness, my sparrow,, my (|ore, 
;my chicken ; we eyen say, my kitten, though this animal 
is famed for treachery, and, when we are angry, we 
call people dogs! The Turks, wheii pot even a^'gry, 
speak with horror and contempt of the christian dogs. 
The English populace, when they see ^ man who, 
by his manner or dress, has the appearance of having 
b^en born on the banks of the . Seine or of the 
JLpire, commonly call hipa a French dog> — a figure of 
rhetoric which is neither just, to the dog. nor polite to 
the man. , . > . ' 

The delicate Homer introduces the divine Achilles 
telling the divine Agamenmon that he is as impudent 
as a dog-7-a classics^ justification of the English po- 
pulace. I 

The most zealous friends of the dog must, however, 
confess, that this animal carries audacity in its eyes ; 
that several are morose ; that they often bite strangers 
whom they take for their master's enemies, as sentinels 
assail passengers who approach too near the counter- 
scarp. These are probably the reasons which have 
rendered. the epithet dog insulting; but we dare not 
decide. . . . 

Why was the dog adored and revered (as has been 
seen) by the Egyptians? Because the dog protects 
man. Plutarch tells usf that after Cambyses had 
killed their bull Api?, and had had it roasted, no ani- 

• UlIoa*8 Voyage to Peru. 
, -t* Plutarch, chapter of his and Osiris. 

VOL. III. ^ 



maly eiEeej^t tbe dog^« dtred to «at llie Temains of Ae 
fcai^ so profouid was the respect for Apis : tbe do^» 
not so seriipalotts, swallowed the god without besitatioii. 
The EtfvptiattSy as may be imagiiied, were ekceedbigly 
acandaileed at this want of teverenee, and Anttbis lost 
annch of his credit 

The dbg, howeTor, still b^brs the honour of bemg 
sdwajs in the hearens, under the names of the great 
mnd uttle dog. We regularly reeord the dog-days. 

But of ail dogs Cerberus has had the greatest repu- 
•tatton; be had three heads. We bate rCTaarked, tnat 
imciently) all went by threes — Isis, Ostrisy and Orus, the 
three first Egyptian divinities; tbe three brother gods 
of the Gredc world, Jupiter, Neptune, and Prato; 
the ^ree Fates, the three Furies, the three Grraces, 
•the three judges of bell, and the three heads of thb 
infernal do^. 

We perceive here, with grief, that we have omitted 
the article cats ; but we console ourselves by referring 
to th^ history.* We will only i^emark, that there are 
tko eats in die heavens as there are goats, crabs, bulls, 
rams, eagles, lions, fishes, hares, and dogs; but, in 
recompense, the oat has been consecrated, or revved, 
or adored fde duUe) as partaking of divinity or saintship 
ia several towns, and fie laHie) as altogether divine by 
no small number of women. 

DOGMAS. 

Ws know that all belief taught by the church is a 
dogma which we must embrace, ft is a pity that 
•there are dogmas received by the Latin church, and 
xvjeeted by die Greek. But if unanimity is wanting, 
charity replaces it. It is, above all, between hearts, 
that union is required. 

I think that we can relate a dream to the purpose, 
which has already found favour in the estimation Df 
many peaceably disposed persons. 

"On the 18th of February, in the year 1763 of &e 

————— ■* I ■ ■ ■'■' ' " I I 11 I .^aa^Mi^ I I II ■—^—1—— 

* By Moncrieffe,of the French Academy. 



ynlgftr eia, the tun otttnog die mga ^tb fiihct». I 
was transported to heaveni as all my friends can beat 
Witness* The mare Boiac, of Mahomet, was not my 
iteed» neither was the fierv chariot of Elijah m j cafr* 
riage: I was not cun'iea on the elephant of Somo* 
nocodom, the Siamese; on the horse of St George, 
the patron of En^aad; nor on St* Anthon/s pig. I 
arow with frankness that my jonrney was made I 
know not bow. 

*' It will be easily believed that I was daazled; but it 
will not so easily be cxedit^ that I witnesfedl tbs 
judgment of the dead. And who were the judgea? 
they were — do not be displeased at it — all tliofo who 
have done good to man. Confucius, Solon, Socrates, 
Titus, Antoninus, Bpictetus, Charron, De Thou, Chaa« 
cellor de I'Hospital, and all the great men who» ha^qp 
taught and practised the virtues that Ood requires, 
sjeemed to be the only persons possessing the right of 
pronouncing his decrees* 

** I shall not describe on what thrones they weia 
seated, nor how many celestial beings were prostrated 
before the eternal architect of all worlds, nor what a 
crowd of the inhabitants of these innumerable worlds 
appeared before the judges. I shall not even give an 
account of several little interesting peculiarities which 
were exceedingly striking. . . 

*^ I remarked that every spirit who pleaded his cause» 
and displayed his specious pcetensionSy had beside 
him all the witnesses of his actions. For example^ 
when cardinal Lorraine boasted of having caused some 
of his opinions to be adopted by the council of Trent^ 
and demanded eternal liie as the price of his ortho* 
doxy, th^e immediately appeared around him twenty 
ladies of the court, all bearing on their foreheads the 
number of their interviews with the cardinal. I also saw 
those who had concerted with himi the foondations dtf 
the infamous league. All th^ accomplices of his ^fricked 
designs surrounded him. 

'* Over agf^nst cardinal Lorraine was John Calvin, 
who boasted, in his gross paUm, of having trampled 
upon the papal idol, after others had overthrown it. 

Pi 
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* IJiaVe writtten a^inst }>ftinting and sculpture/ said 
he; '*^I have made it apparent that good works are of 
ao avfldl^y and I have proved that it it diabolical to 
dant;^ a minuet. Send away cardinal Lorraine qiricklyj 
and place me by the side of St. Paul.' 

** As he spoke, there appeared by his side a lighted 
pile: a dreadful spectre, 'wearing round his neck a 
Spanish frill, ^rose half burnt from the midst of the 
flames, with dreadful shrieks. . * Monster,' cried he ; 

* eScecrahle monster, tremble ! recognise that Servetus, 
whom thou caused'st to perish by the most cruel tor- 
ments, because he had disputed with thee on the man- 
ner in 'which three persons can form one substance.' 
Then all the judges commanded that cardinal Lor7 
raine should be thrown into the abyss, but that Calvin 
should be puuished still more rigorously.* * 

" I saw a prodigious crdWd of spirits, each of which 
said, / I have believed, I have believed !' but on thfeif 
foreheads it was written, * I have acted/ and they were 
condemned. 

" The Jesuit LeTellier appeared boldly with the bull 
Unigenitus in his hand. But there suddenly arose at 
his side a heap, consisting of two thousand lettres-de- 
cachet. A jansenist set fiire to them, and Le Tellier 
wasHbumt to a cinder; while the jansenist, who' had 
no less caballed than the Jesuit, had his share of the 
flames. 

/* I saw approach, from right and left, troops of fakirs^ 
talapoins, bonzes, and black, white, and grey monks, 
who all imagined that, to make their court to the Su- 
preme Being, they must either sing, scourge them- 
selves, or walk quite naked. * What good have you 
done to men?' was the query. A dead silence suc- 
ceeded to this question: No one dared to answer; and 
they were all conducted to the mad-houses of the 
univer^y the largest buildings imaginable. 

** One cried out that he believed in the metamorphoses 
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* This is not just. Cardinal Lorraine had lighted more piles 
than Calvin. French Editor, — ^True ; but he did not betray private 
correspondence, and sacrifice a former friend : — ^let thenii how- 
ever, be served both alike. — ^T. 



of Xaca» another io tboge of Sompnocodom. f Bai^- 
cbus stopped the sun and moon !' said this one- — * Thb 
gods resuscitated Pelops!' said the other — 'Here is 
die bull in axiui Domini!' said a new coiner — and the 
officer of the court ezdaimed, ' To Bedlaniy to Bed- 
lam!' 

''When all these qause^were gone through, I beard 
this proclamation: — 'By the eternal Creator, Pre* 
server, Rewarder, Rerenger, Forgiver, &c. be it 
known to all the inhabitants of the himdred thousand 
millions of millions of worlds that it hath pleased 
us to form, that we never judge any sinners in refisf 
rence to their own shallow ideas, but only as to their 
actions. Such is pur justice.* 

" I own that this was the first time I ever heard snoh 
an edict; all those which I had read, on the little 
grain of dust on which I was bom, ended with these 
words : ' Such is our pleasuee.'" 

DONATIONS. 

The Roman republic, which seized so many states, 
also gare some away. Scipio made Massinissa kin^ 
of Numidia. 

Lucullus, Sylla, and Pompey, each gave away haH 
a dozen kingdoms. Cleopatra received Egypt from 
Csesar. Antony, and afterwards Octavius, gave the 
little kingdom of Judea to Herod. 

Under Trajan, the famous medal was struck of regna 
asiignaiay kingdoms bestowed. 

Cities and provinces given in sovereignty to priestii 
and to colleges, for the greater glory of God, or of the 
gods, are seen in every country. Mahomet, and the 
caliphs his vicars, took possession of many stated in 
the propagation of their faith, but they did not make 
donations of them. They held by nqthing but their 
Koran and their sabre. 

• The christian religion, which was at first a society 
of poor people, existed for a long time on aims alone; 
1%e &8t d<mation was ^at of Ananias and Sapphir^ 

p3 
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his wife. ' It was in ready money, and was not pros- 
perous to the donors. 

The Donation of Constantine. 

The celebrated donation of Rome and all Italy to 
pope Sylvester by the emperor Constantine, was maitr-' 
tained as a part of the creed of Rome until the six- 
teenth century. It was believed that Constantine; 
being at Nicdmedia, was cured of a leprosy at Rome 
by the baptism which he received from bishop Syl- 
Tester, though he was not baptised at all; and that by 
way of recompense, he gave forthwith the city of Rome 
and all its western provinces, to this Sylvester. ' If the 
deed of this donation had been drawn up by the 
doctor of the Italian comedy, it could not have been 
more pleasantly conceived. It is added, that Constan- 
tine declared all the canons of Rome consuls and pa- 
tricians — " patricios et consules effici" — that he himself 
held the bridle of the mare on which the new bishop 
was mounted — " tenentes frenum equi illius."* 

It is astonishing to reflect, that this fine story was 
held an article of faith, and respected by the rest of 
Europe for eight centuries, and that the church perse^ 
cuted as heretics all those who doubted it. * 

Donation of Pepin, j 

At present people are no longer persecuted for 
doubting that Pepin the usurper gave, or was able to 
give, the exarchate of Ravenna to the pope. It is at 
most an evil thought, a venial sin, which does not en-i 
danger the loss of body or of soul. 

- The reasonin g of the German lawyers, who have scru- 
ples in regard to this donation, is as follows : * 

First The librarian Anastatius, who^e evidence is 
always cited, wrote one hundred and forty years after 
the event* 

Secondly. It is not likely that Pepin, who was not 
firmly established in France, and against whom Aqui- 
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* See the '< Essay on Manners," &c, vol. i. pages 363, $64^ 
in which this donation is translated. 
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taine made war, could give away, in Italy, statei 
i^Mch already belonged to the emperor, resident at 
Constantinople. 

'^ Thirdly. Pope Zacharias recognised the Roman- 
Greek emperor for the sovereign of those lands, dis- 
puted by the Lombards, and had administered the 
oath to him ; as may be seen by the letters 'of this 
bishop, Zacharias of Rome to bishop Boniface of 
Mayence. Pepin could not give to the pope the im- 
perial territories. 

Fourthly. When pope Stephen II. produced a letter 
from heaven, written in the hand of St. Peter,* to 
Pepin, to complain of the grievances of the king of the 
Lombards, Astplphus, St. Peter does not mention in his 
letter that Pepin had made a present of the exarchate 
of Ravenna to the pope ; and certainly St. Peter would 
not have failed to ao so, even if the thing had been 
only equivocal : he understands his interest too well. 

Finally, the deed of this donation has never been 
produced ; and what is still stronger, the fabrica- 
tion of a false one cannot be ventured. The only 
proofs are vague recitals, mixed up with fables. In'- 
stead of certainty, there are only the absurd writings 
of monks, copied from age to age, from one another. 

The Indian advocate, who wrote in 1722 to prove 
that Parma and Placentia had been conceded to the 
holy see as a dependency of the exarchate,* asserts 
that the Greek emperors were justly despoiled of their 
rights, because they had excited the people against 
pod. Can lawyers write thus in our days? Yes, 
it appears, but only at Rome. Cardinal Bellarmine 
goes still farther. '^ The first Christians,'* says he, 
** supported the emperors only because they were not 
the strongest." The avowal is frank, and I am per- 
suaded that Bellarmine is right. 

" _ • 

The Donation of Charlemagne. 

At a time when the court of Rome believed itself 
deficient in titles, it pretended that Charlemagne had 
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confinned the doDatioa of the exarchate, and thai h^ 
added to it Sicily, Venice, Benevento, Carsica, 9b4 
Sardinia. But as Charlemagne did not possess an; 
of thc$e states, he could not give them away ; and as 
to the town of Ravenna, it is very clear that he kept 
it, since in his will he made a legacy to his city of 
Ravenna as well as to his city of Rome. It is sur-* 
prising enough that the popes have obtained Ravenna, 
and Rome ; but as to Venice, it is not likely, that the 
diploma which granted them the sovereignty will be 
found in the pakce of St. Mark. 

All these acts, instruments, and diplomas, have 
been subjects of dispute for ages. But it is a con- 
firmed opinion, says Giannoni, that martyr to truths 
that all these pieces were forged in the time of Gre- 
gory VII.* '* E costante opinione presso i piill gravi 
scrittori che tutti questi istromenti e diplonu furono ' 
supposti n^ tempi d'lldebrando." 

Donation of Benevento hy the Emperor Henry IIL 

The first well attested donation which was made to 
the see of Rome was that of Benevento, and that was 
an exchange of the emperor Henry III. with pope 
Leo IX. It only wanted one formality, which was, 
that the emperor, who gave away Benevento, was not 
the owner of it It belonged to the dukes of Bene- 
vento, and the Roman-Greek emperors reclaimed their 
rights on this duchy. But history supplies little beyond 
a list of those who have accommodated themselves with 
the property of others. 

Donation of the CountoBs MaiUda. 

The most authentic and considerable of these dona- 
tions was that of all the possessions of the famous 
countess Matilda to Gregory VII. She was a young 
widow, who gave all to her spiritual director. It is 
supposed that the deed was twice executed, and after- 
wams confirmed by her will. 

> .J 

*Bookiz. chap* ill. 
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However, there still remains some difficulty. It was 
always believed at Rome that Matilda had given all 
het states, all her possessions, present and to come, 
to her friend Gregory VII. by a solemn deed in heir 
castle of Canossa, in 1077, for the relief of her own 
soul and that of her parents. And to corroborate 
this precious instrument, a second is shown to us, 
dated in the year 1102, in which it is said, that it is 
to Rome that she made this donation ; that she recalled 
it, -and that she afterwards renews it; and always for 
the good of her soul. 

How could so important a deed be recalled ? Was 
the court of Rome so negligent ? How could an instru- 
ment written at Canossa have been written at Rome ? 
What do these contradictions mean ? All that is clear 
is, that the souls of the receivers fared better than 
the soul of the giver, who to save it was obliged to 
deprive herself of all she possessed in favour of her 
physicians. • 

♦Ih short, in 1102 a sovereign was deprived of the 
power of disposing of an acre of land ; yet after this 
deed, and to the time of her death, in 1115, there are 
still found considerable donations of lands made by 
this same Matilda to canons and monks. She had 
not, therefore, given all. Finally, this deed was ver^ 
likely made by some ingenious person after her death. 

The' court of Rome still includes among its titles 
the telstament of Matilda, which confirmed her dona- 
tions. The popes, however, never produce this tes- 
tament. ' » 

It should also be known whether this rich countess 
had the power to dispose of her possessions, which were 
most of them fiefs of the empire. 

The emperor Henry V. her heir, possessed himself 
of all, and recognised neither testament, donation, 
deed, nor right. The popes, in temporising, gained 
more than the emperors in exerting their authority; 
and in time these Ccesars became so weak, that the 
popes finally obtained the succession of Matilda, which 
is now called the patrimony of St. Peter. 
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Donation of the Sovereignty of Naples to the Papes^ 

The NormaR gentlemen who were the first instruneiite 
of the conquest of Naples and Sicily, achieved the fiaent 
exploit of chivadry that was erer heard of. From forty 
to fifty men only delivered Salerno at the moment it 
was taken by an army of Saracens. Seven other Nor^ 
man gentlemen, all brothers, sufficed to chase these 
same Saracens from all the country,, and to take 
prisoner the Greek emperor, who had treated then^ 
ungratefully. It was very natural that the people^ 
whom these heroes had inspired with valour, shoukt be 
led to- obey them through sulmiradon and gpratitude. 

Such were the first rights to the crown of the two 
Sicilies. The bishops of Rome could no more gire 
those states in fief than the kingdoms of Boutan or 
Cachemire. 

They could not even grant the investiture whid 
would nave been demanded of them ; for, in the time 
ofthe -anarchy of the fiefs, when a lord would hold his 
free land as a fief for his protection, he could only 
address himself to the sovereign or the chief of the 
country in which it was situated. And certainly the 
pope was neither the sovereign of Naples, Apulia, nor 
Cslabria. 

Much has been written about this pretended vas^ 
salage, but the source has never been discovered* I 
dare say that it is as much the fault of the lawyers as 
of the theologians. • Every one deduces from a received 
principle consequences the most favourable to himself 
or )iis party. But is the principle true ? Is the first fact 
by which it is supported incontestible? It is this 
which should be well examined. It resembles our 
ancient romance-writers, who all take it for granted 
that Francus brought the helmet of Hector to France, 
This casque was impenetrable, no doubt; but ha4 
Hector really worn it ? The holy Virgin's milk is also 
very respectable ; but do the twenty sacristies, who 
boast of haviog a gill of it, really possess it? 

Men of the present time, as wicked as foolish, do 
not shrink from the greatest crimes, and yet fear an 



#!iC0iiimiiBicatioii, which would render them execrable 
to people still more wicked and foolish than them- 
fdves. 

Robert aiid Richard Gniacard, the conquerors of 
Apulia aJMi CaUb^, were excomtnHQicated by pope 
Leo IX. They were declared vassals of iSke empip^; 
bat the emperor Henry III., discontented with these 
feudatory conqnetcvsy engaged Leo IX. to launch the 
excommunicatton at the head of an army of Germans. 
Hie Normans, who did not fear these thunderbolts 
like the princes of Italy, beat the Geilxana, and took 
the pope prisoner. But to prevent the popes and em* 
perors hereafter from coming to tronbK them in their 
possessions, they offered their conquests to tfhe churdi 
under the name of oblaia* It was thus (hat England 
paid the Peter's pence ; that the first kings of Spam 
and Portugal, on rei^overing .their states from the 
Saracens, promised two pounds of gold a year to the 
church of Rome. But England, Spain, or Portugal, 
never regarded the pope as their sovereign master. 

Duke Robert ohCat of the church, was therefore no 
feudatory of the pope : he could not be so, since the 
popes were not the sovereigns of Rome. This ckj 
was then governed by its senate, and the bishop only 
possessed influence. The pope was, at Rome, pre- 
cisely what the elector is at Cologne. There is a pro- 
digious difierence between the oblat of a saint and the 
feudatory of a bishop. 

Baromus, in his Acts, relates the pretended- homage 
done by Robert duke of ApuHa and Calabria to 
Nicholas 11.; but this deed is suspected like many 
others : it has never been seen, it has never been found 
in any archives. Robert entitled himself duke by the 
grace of God and St Peter; but certainly St. Peter 
bad given him nothing, nor was that saint king of 
JRome. 

The other popes, who were kings no more than St. 
Peter, received without difficulty the homage of all 
the prine^s who presented themselves to reign over 
Naples, particularly when these princes were the most 
powerful. 
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Donation of England and Irdand to the' Popes by King 

John. 

\vL 1213 king John, vulgarly called Lackland, or 
mjore properly Lackvirtue, being excommunicated^ and 
seeing his kingdom laid under an interdict/ gave it 
away to pope Innocent III. and his successors. . '^Not 
constrained by fear, but with my full consent and^e 
advice of my .barons, for the remission of my sins 
against God and the church, I resign England and 
Ireland to God, St. Peter, St. Paul, and our lord the 
pope Innocent, and to his successors in the apostolic 
chair." 

• ^ He declared himself feudatory lieutenant of the 
pope, paid about eight thousand pounds sterlinjg in 
ready- money to the legate Panduiph, promised to 
pay a thousand more every year, gave the first yeSir in 
advance to the legate who trampled upon him, and 
swore on his knees that he submitted to lose all, in the 
event of not paying at the time appointed. . \ < » 

The jest of uiis ceremony was, that the legate de- 
parted with the money, and forgot to remove the ex- 
communication. 

'Examination of the Vassalage of Naples and England. 

It may be asked which was the most valuable, the 
donation of Robert Guiscard or that of John Lack- 
land; both had been excommunicated, both had* given 
their states to St. Peter, and became only the farmers 
of them. If the English barons were inaignant at the 
infamous bargain of their king with the pope, and can- 
celled it, the Neapolitan barons could .have equally 
cancelled that of baron Robert ; and that which they 
could have done formerly, they certainly can do at 
present. 

Were England and Apulia given to the pope, accord- 
ing to the law of the church or of the fiefs, — ^s to a 
bishop or to a sovereign? If to a bishop, it i^ precisely 
contrary to the law of Jesus, who so often forbids his 
disciples to take anything, and who declares to them 
that his kingdom is not of this world. 
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If as to a sovereign, Tt was high treason to his im- 
perial majesty : the Normans had already done homage 
to the emperor. Thus no right, spiritual or temporal^ 
belonged to the popes in this a&ir. When the prin* 
ciple is erroneus, all the deductions are $0 of course. 
Naples no more belonged to the pope than England. . 

There is still another method of providing against 
this ancient bargain; it is the right of the people, which 
is stronger than the right of fiefs. The people's right 
■will not sufier one sovereign to belong to another; and 
the most ancient law is to be master of our own, at 
least when we are not the weakest. 

Of Ikmoiwns made by ihe Popa, 

If principalities have been given to the bishops of 
Rome, they have given away many more. There is 
not a single throne in Europe to which they have not 
made a present. As soon as a prince had conquered a 
country, or even wished to do it, the popes granted it 
to him in the name of St. Peter. Sometimes they even 
made the first advances, and it may be said that they 
have given away every kingdom but that of heaven. 

Few people in France know that Julius II. garre the 
states of king Louis XII. to the emperor Maximilian, 
who could not put himself in possession of them. 
They do not sufficieutly remember tjiat Sixtus V. Gre- 
gory XIV. and Clement VIII. were ready to make a 
present of France to whomso^er Philip II. would have 
chosen for the husband of his daughter Clara Eu- 
genia. 

As to the emperors, there is not one since Charle- 
magne that the court of Rome has not pretended 
to nominate.. This is the reason why Swift, in his 
Tale of a Tub, says, " that lord Peter became sud- 
denly mad, and that Martin and Jack, his brothers, 
confined him by the advice of their relations." We 
simply relate this drollery as a, pleasant blasphemy of 
an English priest against the bishop of Rome. 

AU these donations disappear before that of the East 
and West Indies, witiii which Alexander VI. of his 
divine power and authority iixvested Spadn and Por- 

VOL. HI. E 
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tugal. It was giving almost all the earth. He could 
in the same manner have given away the globes of 
Jupiter and Saturn with their satellites. 

Particular Donations. 

The donations of citizens are treated quite differently. 
The codes are unanimously agreed that no one can give 
away the property of another, as well as that no person 
can take it. It is an universal law. 

In France Jurisprudence was uncertain on this object, 
as on almost all others, until the year 1731, when the 
equitable chancellor d'Aguesseau, having conceived the 
design of making the law uniform, very weakly began 
the great work, by the edict on donations. It is digested 
in forty-seven articles ; but, in wishing tp render all the 
formalities concerning donations uniform, Flanders 
was excepted from the general law, and in excepting 
Flanders, Artois was forgotten, which should have en- 
joyed the same exception ; so that in six years after 
the general law, a particular one was obliged to be made 
for Artois. 
' These new edicts concerning donations and testa- 
ments, were principally made to do away with all the 
commentators, who had considerably embroiled the 
laws, having already compiled six commentaries upon 
them. 

It maybe remarked, that donations, or deeds of gift, 
extend much farther than to the particular person to 
whom a present is made. For every present there must 
be paid to the farmers of the royal domain — the duty of 
control, the duty of *' insinuation/' the duty of the hun- 
dredth penny, the tax of two sous in the livre, the tax of 
eight sous in the livre* &c. 

So that every time you make a present to a citizen 
you are much more liberal than you imagine. You 
have also the pleasure of contributing to the enriching 

' * Of course all this is now done away ; but, as more than once 
observed, it is useful! to reserve some of these 8trlctuces,io order to 
show the vicious nature of the French government, and of the 
priestly abuses engrafted on it. But after alt j these taxes on deeds 
of gift fall far short in rapacity to our own legacy tax.— T. 
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of the fanners-general ; bat, after all, this money does 
not go out of the kingdom like that which is paid to 
the court of Rome. 

DRINKING HEALTHS. 

What was the origin of this custom? Has it existed 
since drinking commenced? — It appears natural to 
drink wine for our own health, but not for the health of 
others. 

The propino of the Greeks, adopted by the Romans, 
does not signify " I drink to your good health," but I 
drink first that you may drink afterwards — I invite you 
to drink. 

In their festivals they drank to celebrate a mistress, 
not that she might have good health. See in Martial, 

Nievia §ez cyathis, septem Justiaa bibatur. 
Six cups for Nsvia, for Justina seven. 

TTie English, who pique themselves upon renewing 
several ancient customs, drink to the honour of the 
ladies, which they call toasting ; and it is a great sub* 
ject of dispute among them whether a lady is toast- 
worthy or not — whether she is worthy to be toasted. 

They drank at Rome for the victories of Augustus, 
and for the return of his health. Dion Cassius relates 
that after the battle of Actium the senate decreed that, 
in their repasts, libations should be made to him in the 
second service. It was a strange decree. It is more 
probable that flattery had voluntarily introduced this 
meanness. Be it as it may, we read in Horace : . 

Hinc ad vina redit laetus, et alteris 
Te mensis adhibet Deum, 
Te multft prece ; te prosequitur nero 
Defuso pateris : et laribus tuum 
Miscet numen ; uti Grrscia Castoris 

Et ma^ni nemor Herculis. 
Longas 6 utinam, dux bone ferias 
PrsBstes Hesperise: dicimus integro 
Sicei mane die, didmus uvidi, 

Quum sol ooeano subest. > 

e2 
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To the6 he chants the -sacred songi 

To thee the rich libation pours ; 

Thee plieed hts^hoas^hold gods among, 

With solemn daily prayer adoMS-: . 
So Castor and great Hercules of old 
Were with her gods by graceful Greece enroll'd. 

Griicious and sood, beneath thy reign 

•May 9on)e her happy hours employ, . 
And grateful hail thy just domain 
With pious hymns and festal joy t 
TKos, with th« rising sun we sober pray* > 
Thus, in our wine beneath his setting ray. 

It is l^ery likely that'hence the custom arofle, among 
barbarous natious, of drinking to the health of. their 
guests; an absurd custom, since we may drink four 
bottles without doing them the least good. 

The dictionary of Trfev6ux tells us toat we should not 
^rink to the hienalth of our superiors in their presenca. 
This may be the case in France or Germany, but in 
England it is a received eustom. The distance is not so 
great from one man to another at London as atyieoaa. 

It is of importance in England to drink to the 
hedlth of a prince who pretends to the throne ; It is to 
declare yourself his partisan. 

It has cost more than one Scotchman and Hibecnian 
dear for having drank to the health of the Stuarts. 

All the whigs, after the death of king William, 
drank not to his health, but to his memory. A tory 
named Brown, bishop of Cork in Ireland, a ^reat 
enemy to William in Ireland, said, " that he would put 
a cork in all those bottles which were drank to the 
glory of this monarch." He did not stop at this silly 
pun: he wrote in 1702 an episcopal address, to show 
the Irish that.it was an atrocious impiety to drink to 
the health of kings, and above all to their memory ; 
that the latter, in particular, is a profanation of these 
words of Jesus Christ : '* Drink this in remembrance 
of me." 

It is astonishing that this bishop was not the first 
who conceived such a folly. Before hin, the presby- 
terian Prynn had written a great book against the im- 
pious custom of drinking to the health of christians. 
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FinaUjy there was one John Geza, vicar of the parish 
of St. Faith, who puhlnhed " The Divine Potion to 
preserve Spiritual Health, by the Cure of the inveterate 
Malady of Drinking Healths ; with clear and solid Argu- 
ments against this Criminal Custom ; all for the Satisfoc- 
tion of the Public, at the Request of a worthy Member of 
Parliament, in the Year of our Salvation 1648." 

Our reverend father Qarasse,- our reverend father 
Patouillet, and our reverend father Nonott6, are nothing 
superior to these profound Englishmen. We have a 
long time wrestled with our neighbours for the supe- 
riority — ^To which" is it due? 

m 

THE DRUIDS. 

. The Scene is in Tartarus, — The Furies entwined tcUh 
Serpents, and Whips in their Hands, 

Come along, Barbaraquincorix, Celtic Druid, and 
thou, detesteble Grecian hierophant, Calchas; the mo- 
xnent of your just punishment has returned again ; the 
hour of vengeance has arrived — the bell has sounded! 
the'druid and calchas. 

Oh, heavens ! my head, my sides, my eyes, my ears ! 
pardon, ladies, pardon ! 

CALCHAS. 

Mercy ! two vipers are penetrating my eye^balls I 

DRUID. 

A serpent is devouring my entrails ! 

CALCHAS. 

Alas, how I am mangled! And must my eyes be 
every day restored, to be torn again from my head ? . 

DRUID. 

Must my skin be renewed only to dangle in ribbons 
from my lacerated body ? 

TISIPHONE. 

It will teach thee how to palm off a miserable para- 
sitical plant for an universal remedy another time. — - 
Wilt thou still sacrifice boys and girls to thy god Theu- 
tates, priest? — still burn tiiem in osier baskets to the 
sound of a drum ? 

z 3 
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Never^ never ; dear lady, a little mercy, I beseecb 

TiSIFHONE, 

. Tbou never hadst any thyself. Seize him, serpents, 
and now another lash ! 

ALECTO. 

■ , - 

Let them curry well this Calchas, ivho advances - 
towards us — 

*' With cruel eye, dark mien, and bristled hair.*'* 
• , - CALCHAS. 

My hair is torn away; I am 'scotched, flayed, im- 
paled! 

AtECTO. 

Wretch ! Wilt thou again cut the throat of a beau- 
tiful young girl, in order to obtain, a favourable gale, 
instead of uniting^her to a good husband? . 

CALCHAS AND THE DRUID. 

Oh, what torments ! and yet we die not. 

TISIPHONE. 

Hey-day! God forgive me, but 1 hear music! Tt is 
Orpheus; why our serpents, sister, have become as 
gentle as lambs ! 

CALCHAS. 

My sufferings cease ; how very strange ! 

THE DRUID. 

I am altogether recovered. Oh, the power of good 
music! — And who art thou, divine man, who thus 
cures t wounds, and rejoicest hell itself? 

ORPHEUS. 

My friends, I am a priest like yourselves, but I never 
deceived any one ; nor cut the throat of either boy or 
girl in my life. When on earth, instead of making the 
gods hated, I rendered them beloved, and softened the 
manners of the men whom you made ferocious. I 
shall exert myself iu the like manner in hell. . I met, 
just now, two barbarous priests whom they were 
scourging beyond measure; one of them formerly 

-•-Verse in the Iphegetiia of Raoine, descriptive of Calchas:— 
'* L'ceii farouche, Tair sombre et le poll herisis^*''^' 
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kewed a king in pieces before the Lord, and the oth«l' 
cut the throat of his queen and sovereign at the horse 
gate. I have terminated their punishment; and, having 
played to them a tune on the violin, they have promised 
me, that when they return into the world, mey will 
live like honest men. 

URIJID AWD CALCHAS. 

: We promise the same thing, on the word of a priest. 

ORPHEUS. 

Yes, but " Passato il pericolo, gabbato il santo."* 
[The Scene closes with a figure Dance, performed 
by OrpheuSy the Condemned, and the RtrieSy to 
light and agreeable mttfic.] 

EASE. 

East applies not only to a thing easilv done, but 
also to a thing which appears to be so. The pencil of 
Correggio is easy, the style of Quinault is much more 
easy than that of Despreaux, and the style of Ovid 
surpasses in facility that of Persius. 

TOis facility in painting, music, eloquence, and 
poetry, consists in a natural and spontaneous felici^f'y 
which admits of nothing ^at implies research, strength, 
or profundity. Thus the pictures of Paul Veronese 
have a much more easy and less finished air than 
those of Michael Angelo. The symphonies of Rameau 
are superior to those of Lulli, but appear less easy. 
Bossuet is more truly eloquent and more easy than 
Fletcher. Rousseau, in his epistles, has not near 
th^ facility and truth of Despreaux. 

The commentator of Despreaux says " that this exact 
and laborious poet taught the illustrious Racine to 
make verses with difficulty, and that those which ap- 
pear easy are those which have been made with the 
most difficulty." 

It is true, that it often costs much pains to express 
ourselves with clearness, as also that the natural may 

• '* The danger over, th« saint is defrauded." An Ita;\ian 
saying, in allusion to vows of offerings to saints in the hour of 
peril, which are frequently forgotten when the danger is past. 
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be arrived at by effort ; but it is also true that a bappy 
genius often produces easy beauties without any la- 
bour, and that enthusiasm goes much -further than art. 

Most of the impassioned expressions of our good 
poets have come finished from their pen, and appear as 
easy as if they had in reality been composed without 
labour ; the imagination therefore often conceives and 
brings forth' easily. It is not thus with didactic works ; 
which require art to. make them appear easy. For 
example, there is' much less ease than profundity' in 
Pope's Essay on Man. 

Bad works toay be rapidly constructed, which having 
no genius will appear easy, and it is often the lot of those 
who, without genius, have the unfortunate habit of 
composing.^ It is in this sense that a personage of the 
old comedy, called the Italian, says to another, 

*' Thou makest bad verses admirably well." 

The term easy is an insult to a woman, but is some- 
times in society praise for a man ; it is, however, a 
fault in a statesman. 

The manners ofAtticus were easy; he was the most 
amiable of the. Romans $ the easy Cleopatra gave 
herself as easily to Anthony as to Csesar ; the easy 
Claudius allowed himself to be governed by Agrippina: 
easy applied to Claudius is only a lenitive ; the proper 
expression is weak. 

An easy man is in general one possessed of a mind 
which easily gives itself up to reason and remonstrance — ' 
a heart which melts at the prayers that are made to it; 
while a weak man is one who allows too much aiur 
thority over him. 

ECLIPSE. 

In the grea^st part of the known world every extra- 
ordinary phenomenon was, for a long time, believed to 
be the presage of some happy or miserable event. 
Thus the Roman historians have not failed to observe, 
that an eclipse of the sun accompanied the birth of 
Romulus, that another announced his death, and that 
a third attended the foundation of the city of Rome. 

• " The mob of gentlemeo who write with ease." — T. 



We have already spoken of the article entided the 
Vision of Const ai^tine, of the apparitioii of thecroes 
which preceded the triumph of Christianity ; and under 
the article Pbophbcy, we shall treat of the new star 
which enlightened the birth of Jesus. We will there- 
fore here confine ourselves to what has been said of the 
darkness with which all the earth was covered when 
he gave up the ghost 

The writers of the Greek and Romish churches have 
quoted as authentic two letters attributed to Dionysiui 
iSbe Areopagite,* in which he relates, that being at Helio- 
polis in Egypt, with^ his friend Apollophanes^ he sud- 
denly saw, about the sixth hour, the moon pass under- 
neath the sun, which caused a great eclipse. After- 
wards, in the ninth hour, they perceived the maoti 
quitting the place which she occupied and return to 
&e opposite suie of the diameter. They then took the 
rules of Philip Arideeus, and, having examined the 
pourse of the stars, Ihey found that the sun could not 
have been naturally eclipsed at that time. Further, 
they observed that the moon, contrary to her natural 
motion, instead of goiag to the west to range herself 
under the sun, approached on the eastern side, and that 
she returned behind on the same side ; which caused 
ApoUophanes to say, '' These, my dear Dionysius, are 
changes of divine ^ngs:'^ to which Dionysius replied, 
f' Eidier the author of nature suffers, or the machine 
of the universe will be sewn destroyed." 

Dionysius adds, that having remarked the exact time 
iand year of this prodigy, and compared them with what 
Paul afterwards told him, he yielded up to the truth as 
well as his friend. This is what led to the belief that 
the darkness happening at the death of Jesus Christ 
was caused by a supernatural eclipse ; and what has ex- 
tended dus opinion is, that Maldonat says it is that of 
almost all the cathc^ics. How is it possible to resist 
the authority of an ocular, enlightened, and disinter- 

* * This article repeals and amplifies the information contained 
!tl thfit headed Diontmus the Areopagitb, and it has been 
thought advisable to put up with a sKght repetition, in order to 
obtain the additional matter which could not be well separated 
from it. — ^T. 
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ested witness; since it was supposed that when he 
saw this eclipse, Dionysius was a pagan ? 

As these pretended letters of Dionysius were not 
forged until towards the fifteenth or sixteenth century^ 
Eusebius of Ceesarea was contented with quoting th^ 
evidence of Phlegon, a freed man of the emperor 
Adrian. This author was also a pagan, and had 
written the history of the Olympiads m sixteen books, 
from their origin to the year 140 of the vulgar era. 
He is made to say, that in the fourth year of the two 
hundred and S€;cond Olympiad, there was the greatest 
ecUpse of the sun that had ever been seen : the day 
was changed to night at the sixth hour, the stars were 
seen, and an earthquake oveilhrew several edifices in 
tl^e city of Niceas in Bithynia. Eusebius adds, that 
the same events are related in the ancient monuments 
of the Greeks, as having happened in the eighteenth 
year of Tiberius. It is thought that Eusebius alluded 
to Thallus, a Greek historian already cited by Justin, 
Tertullian, and Julius Africanus ; but neither the work 
of Thallus, nor that of Phlegon, having reached us, 
we can only judge of the accuracy of thes^ two quota- 
tions by reasoning. 

It is true that the Paschal Chronicle of the Greeks, as 
well as St. Jerome Anastatius, the author of the Historia 
Miscella, and Freculphus of Luxem, among the Latins, 
all unite in representing the fragment of Phlegon iti 
the same manner. But it is known that these five 
witnesses, so uniform in their depositions, translated or 
copied the passage, not from Phlegon himself but 
from Eusebius; while John Philoponus, who had read 
Phlegon, far from agreeing with Eusebius, differs from 
him by two years. We could also name Maximus and 
Malela, who lived when the work of Phlegon still ex- 
isted ; and the result of an examination of the whole is, 
that five of the quoted authors copy Eusebius. Philo- 
ponus,, who resdly saw the work of Phlegon, gives a 
second reading, Maximus a third, and Maleld a fourth'; 
so that they are far from relating the passage in the 
same manner. 
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' In short, the calculations of Hodgson, Halley, 
Whiston, and Gale Morris, have demonstrated that 
Phlegon and Thallus speak of a natural eclipse which 
happened on the 24th of Novembery in the first year of 
the two hundred and second Olympiad, and not in thd 
fourth year, as Eusebius pretends. Its size at Nicea 
in Bitbynia was only, accordiiig to Whiston, from nine 
.to ten digits ; that is to say, two thirds and a half 
of the sun s disk. It began at a quarter past eight, 
and ended at five minutes past ten; and between Cairo 
in Egypt and Jerusalem, according to Mr. Gale Morris, 
the sun was totally obscured for near two minutes. At 
Jerusalem the middle of the eclipse happened about an 
hour and a quarter after noon. 

But what ought to spare all this discussion is, 
that Tertullian* says, the day became suddenly dark 
whilst the sun was m the midst of his career ; that the 
pagans believed that it was an eclipse, not knowing 
that it had been predicted by the prophet Amos in these 
words,t '* I will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
and I will darken the earth in the clear day." — "They," 
adds Tertullian, " who have sought for the cause of 
this event, and could not discover it, have dented it ; 
but the fact is certain^ and you will find it noted in 
your archives." 

Origen,]; on the contrary, says that it is not astonish- 
ing foreign authors have said nothing about the dark* 
nesses of which the evangelists speak, since they only 
appeared in the environs of Jei'usalem ; Judea, accord- 
ing to him, being designated under the name of all the 
earth, in more than one place in scripture. He also 
avows, that the passage in the gospel of St. Luke,§ in 
which we read that in his time all the earth was 
covered with darkness, on account x>f an eclipse of the 
sun, had been thus falsified by some ignorant christian, 
Vho thought thereby to throw a light on the text of 
the evangelist; or by some ill-intentioned enemy, who 
wished a pretext to calumniate the church, as if the 

• Apology, cbap. xxi, J On St. Matthew, cbap. xxvii. 

+ Chap. viii. 9. ^ Chap, xxiii. 25. 
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evaBgelistS'had remarked an eeli{>se at a time when it 
was tery eyidest tliat it could not hdtrt happened. 
*^ IC is true/' add^ he, " that Phlegon says that there 
was one under Tiberias: but as he does not say that it 
happened at the full moon, there is nothing wonderful 
in that." 

*^ These obscurations/' contiBues Origen, <^ were of 
the nature of those which covered Egypt in the time 
of Moses, and were not felt in the quarter in which the 
Israelites dwelt. Those of Egypt lasted three days, 
while those of Jerusalem only lasted three hours ; the 
first were after the manner of the second ; and even as 
Moses raised his hands to heaven, and invoked the Lord 
to draw them down on Egypt, so Jesus Christ, to cover 
Jerusalem with darkness, extended his hands on the 
cross against an ungrateful people, who had cried— 
' Crucify him, crucify him!' " 

We may, in this case, exclaim with Plutarch, the 
darkness of superstition is more dangerous than that 
of eclipses. 

ECONOMY (RURAL).* 

The primitive economy, that which is the foundation 
of all the rest, is rural. In early times it was exhibited 
in the patriarchal life, and especially in that of Abra- 
ham, who made a long journey through the arid desarts 
of Memphis to buy corn. I shall continue, with due 
respect, to discard all that is divine in the history of 
Abraham, and attend to his rural economy alone. 

I do not learn that he ever had a house ; he quitted 
the most fertile country of the universe, and towns in 
which there were commodious houses, to go wandering 
in countries, the languages of which he did not under- 
stand. 

He went from Sodom into the desart of Gerar, 

^ * Under the general head Economy, Voltaire comprises poli- 
tical as well as social and domestic economy ; but so much of it is 
exclusively applicable to France under the old regime, and super- 
seded by extensive subsequent research and discovery, a few 
passages only are retained.—- T. 
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without fonni^g the least establishment. When he 
turned ai^ay Hagar and the child Ismael, it was still in 
a desarty and all th^ food he gave them was a morsel 
of bread and a cruise of water. When he was about 
to sacrifice his son Isaac to the Lord, it was again in a 
desart. He cut the wood himself to bum the victim, 
'.and put it on the back of Isaac, whom he was going to 
immolate. 

His wife died in a place called Kir^th-arba, or He- 
bron ; he had not six feet of earth m which to bury 
'her, but was obtiged to buy a cave to deposit her body. 
This was the only piece of land which he ever pos- 
- aessed. 

However, he had many children ; for, without reckon- 
ing Isaac and his posterity, his second wife Keturah, 
at the age of one hundred and forty years, according 
to the ordinary calculation, bore him five male children, 
• who departed towards Arabia. 

It is not said that Isaac had a single piece of land 
in the country in which his father died; on the con- 
trary, he went into the desart of Gerar with his wife 
Rebecca to the same Abimelech, king of Gerar, who 
had been in love with his mother. 

This king of the desart became also amorous of his 
wife Rebecca, whom her husband caused to pass for his 
sister, as Abraham had acted with regard to Sarah and 
this SE^e king Abimelech forty years before. It is 
rather astonishing that in this family the wife always 
passed for the sister when there was anything to be 
gained ; but as these facts are consecrated, it is for 
us to maintain a respectful silence. 

' Scripture says that Abraham enriched himself in 
this horrible country, which became fertile for his be- 
nefit, and that he became extremely powerful. But it 
is also mentioned that he had no water to drink, that 
he had a great quarrel with the king's herdsmen for a 
well ; and it is easy to discover that he still had not a 
house of his own. 

His children, Esau and Jacob, had not a greater 
establishment than their father. Jacob was obliged to 
seek his fortune in Mesopotamia, from whence Abraham 

VOL. III. ^ 
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came ; be served seven years for one of the daughters 
of Laban, and seven other years to obtain the s<k;ond 
daughter. He fled with his wives and the flocks of his 
father-in-law, who pursued him. A precarious for- 
tune, that of Jacob. 

Esau is represented as wandering like Jacob.. None 
of the twelve patriarchs, the children of Jacob, had any 
fixed dwelling, or a field of which they were the pro- 
prietors. They only reposed in their tents like Bedouin 
Arabs. 

It is clear that this patriarchal life would not conve- 
niently suit the temperature of our atmosphere. A 
good cultivator, such as Pignoux of Auvergne, must 
have a convenient house, with an aspect towards the 
east; large bams and stables; stalls properly built; 
the whole amounting to about fifty thousaud francs of 
our present money in value. He must sow a hundred 
acres with com, besides having good pastures ; he should 
possess some acres of vineyard, and about fifty for infe- 
rior grain and herbs ; thirty acres of wood ; a planta- 
tion of mulberries, silk-worms, and bees. With all 
these advantages well economised, he can maintain a 
family in abundance. His land will daily improve; he 
will support them without fearing the irregularity of 
the seasons and the weight of taxes, because one good 
year repairs the damages of two bad ones. He will 
enjoy in his domain a real sovereignty which will only 
be subject to the laws. It is the most natural state of 
man ; the most tranquil, the most happy, and unfortu- 
nately the most rare. 

The son of this venerable patriarch seeing himself 
rich, is disgusted with paying the humiliating tax of the 
taille. Having unfortunately learned some Latin^ he 
repairs to town, buys a post which exempts him from 
the tax, and which bestows nobility. He sells his 
domain to pay for his vanity ; marries a g^rl brought 
up in luxury, who dishonours and ruins him: he 
dies in beggary, and his only son wears a livery in 
Paris.* 

• Voltaire loses DO opportunity ofridiculing the folly and effemi- 
nacy of a mere Parisian existence ; and of showing the superiority 
of provincial independence. The above sketch is pleasantly filled 
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ECONOMY OF SPEECH— 

TO SPEAK BT ECOKOMY* 

This is an expression consecrated in its appro- 
priation by the fathers of the church and even by the 
primitive propagators of our holy religion : it signifies 
the applicatioD of oratory to circumstances. 

For example :* St. Paul, being a christian, comes to 
the temple of the Jews to perform the Judaic rites, in 
order to show that he does not forsake the Mosaic law; 
he is recognised at the end of a week, and accused of 
having profaned the temple. Loaded with blows, he is 
dragged along by the mob ; the tribune of the cohort 
(tri&mU cohortis) arrives, and binds him with a double 
chain. The next day this tribune assembles the coun- 
cil, and carries Paul before it, when the high-priest 
AnsLnias commences proceedings by giving him a box 
on the ear ; t on which Paul ssdutes hun with the epi- 
thet of " a whited wall."t 

• " But when Paul§ perceived that the one part were 
sadducees and the other pharisees, he cried out in the 
council, * Men and brethren, I am a pharisee, the son of 
a pharisee; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question.' And when he had so said, 
there arose a dissension between the pharisees and the 
sadducees: and the multitude was aivided. For the 
sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel nor spirit; but the pharisees confess both.'' 

ft is very evident from the text, that Paul was not a 

up in his tale of Jeanot and Colin. The slavish and impudent 
distinction of noble and roturier, continually brought to mina by the 
infamous poll-tax or taille, from which the former was free, was 
always exciting minor French vanity to overleap the disgusting 
barrier by purchase of office, title, or oUier emptv vanitieM, to the 
eitemal increase of the general corruption, and the destruction of 
everything manly and independent, either in sentiment or con- 
duct.— 1*. 

* Acts of the Apostles, ohap. xxi. 

•f* Chap. xxii. 

X A box on the ear among the Asiatics was a lejgal punishment. 
Even now in China, and the country beyond the Ganges, a ma!n is 
condemned to a dozen boxes on the ear, or smitings of the face. 

§ Chap, xxiii. 

t2 
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pharisee after he became a christian, and that there 
f^as in this aflTair no Question either of resurrection or 
hope, of angel or spint. 

The text shows that Paul only spoke thus to emfatoil 
the phaiisees and sadducees. This was speakings with 
eeonomy, that is to say, with prudence ; it was a pious 
artifice, which perhaps would not have been permitted, 
to any but an apostle. 

Jt is thus that almost all the fathers of the church 
hfwre spoken " with economy/' St. Jerome develops 
this method admijablyin his fifty-fourth letter to Pam^ 
m^chus. Weigh his words^ 

. After haying said' that there are occasions when it i&i 
necessary to present a loaf and to throw a stooe, he 
continues thus: 

*^ Pray read Demosthenes, read Cicero; and if the/ie. 
rhetoricians displease you, because their art consists in 
speaking of the seeming rather than the true, read. 
Plato, Theophrastus, Xenophon, Aristotle, and all those, 
who, having dipped into the fountain of Socrates, drew 
diffeient waters from it. Is there among them any 
<sandour, any simplicity ? What terms among them* are 
not ambiguous, and what sense do they not make free; 
with to beau away the palm of victory? Qrigen, M^*- 
thodius, Eusebius, Apollinarus, have written a million' 
of arguments against Celsus and Porphyry. Consider 
with what artifice, with what problematic subtlety they? 
combat the spirit of the devil. They do not say what 
they thinks but what it is expedient to say : Non^ quod 
smtkmtr^ed quod neeesse^t-dicHnL And notto mention 
other Latins, Tertnllian, Cyprian, Minutius, Victorinus, 
Lactantius, and Hilarius, whom I will not cite here ; I 
will content myself with relating the example of the. 
aipostle Paul,'' &c. &c. 

St, Augustin often writes with economy. He so* 
accotnmodates himself to time and circumstances, that 
in one of his epistles he confesses that he only explained 
the Trinity because he must say something; 

Assuredly this was not because he doubted the holy 
Trinity; but he felt how ineffable this mystery is, and 
wished to content the curiosity of the people.. 
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This method was always received in theology. It 
employed an argument against the Eucratics, which 
was the cause of triumph to the Carpocratians; and 
when it afterwards disputed with the Carpocratians^ its 
arms were changed. 

. It is asserted that Jesus Christ died for many, when 
the number of rejected is set forth ; but when his uni- 
versal bounty is to be manifested, he is said to have 
died for all. H^re you take the real sense for the figu- 
rative; there the figurative for the real; as prudence 
2cad expediency direct. 

Such practices are not admitted in justice. A wit- 
ness would be punished who told the pour and contre 
of a capital offence. But there is an infinite difference 
between vile human interests, which require the greatest 
clearness, and divine interests, which are hidden in an 
impenetrable abyss. The same judges who require 
indubitable demonstrative proofs, will be contented in 
sermons with moral proofs, and even with declama- 
tions exhibiting no proofs at all. 

St. Augustin speaks with economy, when he says, 
*f I believe, because it is absurd; — I believe, because 
it is impossible." These words, which would be extra* 
vagant in all worldly affairs, are very respectable in 
theology. They signify, that which is absurd and im- 
possible to mortal eyes is not so to the eyes of God : 
God has revealed. to me these pretended absurdi- 
ties, these apparent impossibilities ; therefore I ought , 
to believe them. 

An advocate would not be allowed to speak thus at 
the bar. They would shut up in a lunatic asylum a 
witness who might say, " I assert that the accused, 
while shut up in a country hoyse in Martinique, killed 
a man in Paris ; and I am the more certain of this 
homicide, because it is absurd and impossible." But 
revelation, miracles, and faith/ are quite a distinct 
order of thino^s. 

The same St. Augustin observes, in his 153d letter, 
*^ It is written* that the whole world belongs to the 

• In the 18th chapter of Proverbs, but not accordlDg to the Sep- 
t«.gint. ^ g 
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faithful^ and infidels have not an obol«0 that th^y 
possess legitimately/' 

If upon this principle a brace of bankers were rto 
wait upon me, to assure me that they were of the faith- • 
ful, and in that capacity had appropriated the property 
belonging to me, a miserable worldling, to themselves, 
it is certain that they would be committed to the Cha- 
telet, in spite of the economy of the language of St. 
Augustin* 

1^. Irenseus asserts, that we must not conden^n the 
incest of the two daughters of Lot, nor that of Thamar . 
with her father-in-law, because th^ holy scripture has 
not expressly -declared theni criminal. This verbal 
economy prevents not the legal punishment of incest. 
among ourselves. It is true, that if the Lord expressly . 
ordered people to commit incest, it would not be sinful ; 
which is the economy of Ireneeus. His laudable object 
is to make us respect everything in the holy scriptures; 
but as God has not expressly praised the foregoing* 
doings of the daughters of Lot and of Judah, we are 
permitted to condemn them. 

All the first christians, without exception, thought' 
of war like the quakers and dunkers of the present day; . 
and the bramins both ancient and modern. Tertul- 
lian is the father who who is most explicit against this 
legal species of murder, which our vile human nature 
renders expedient. " No custom, no rule," says he^ 
'^ can render this criminal destruction legitimate." 

Nevertheless, after assuring us that no christian can' 
carry arms, he says, " by economy," in the same 
book, in order to intimidate the Roman empire, '^ al« 
though of such recent origin, we fill your cities audi 
your armies.*' 

It is in the same spirit he asserts that Pilate was 
a christian in his heart; and the whole of his apology 
is filled with similar assertions, which redoubled the 
zeal of his proselytes. 

Let us terminate these examples of the economical 
style, which are numberless, by a passage of St. Je- 
rome, in his controversy with Jovian upon second mar- 
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riages.* The holy Jerome roundly asserts that it im 
plain, by the formation of the two sexes, in the de«* 
scription of which he is rather particular, that tbey aie» 
destined for one anotlier, and for propa^eition. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that they are to- make love without 
ceasing, in order that their respective faculties may not- 
be bestowed in vain. This being the case, why should* 
not men and women marry again ? Why, indeed, ir 
a man to deny his wife to his friend, if a cessation of 
attention on his own part be personally convenient? 
He may present the wife of another with a loaf o§ 
bread, if she be hungry ; and why may not her other 
wants be supplied, if they are urgent ? Functions are 
not given- to lie dormant, &c. &c. 
. After such a passage, it is useless to quote any 
more ; but it is necessary to remark, by the way, that 
the economical style, so intimately connected widi the 
polemical, ought to be employed with the greatest cir* 
cumspectipn ; and that it belongs not to the profaasr 
to imitate - the things hazarded by the saints, either atf 
regards the heat of their zeal, or the piquancy of theit 
delivery. 

ELEGANCE. 

AccoRDiXG to some authors, this word comes from 

etecinSf chosen; it does not appear that its etymology 

■ ~ ' ■ > II II .. a I ■■■III 

* We deem it prudent, as Gibbon observes, to keep the pas^ 
sage veiled in the decent obscurity of a dead language; not thai 
"we fear the societies, either Constitutional or Suppressive, whose 
leoieacy to the peccadilloes and piruriencies of soMte have never 
been called in question, but simply as a matter of profane taste. — Tl 

*' Quoniam ipsa organa et genitaliam fabrica et nostra femma« 
ramqne discretio, et receptacula vulvs, ad suscipiendos et ooa* 
lendos, fcBtus condiia, sexus different} um prsdicant, hocbreviter 
respond^K). Nnnquam ergo cessemus a liMdine, ne frustra hu* 
j^usceroodi membra portemus. Cur enim maritus se abstineat ab 
uxore ? Cur. casta vidua perseveret, si ad hoc tantum nati surouf 
tit pecuadm more vtvamus ? Aut quid mihi nocebit si cum uxore 
•natk aliua coneuboerit? Qoomodo enim dentium officium est 
mandere, et in alvum ea, qua sunt mansa, transmittave, et iu»l 
habet crimen^ qui conjugi me® panem dederit; ita si genitalium 
hoc est officium, ut semper fruantur naturft 8U&, meam lassitu- 
dtnemaheritts vires snperent, etuxoris, ut itadixerim, ardentis- 
simam gulam, fortuita libido restinguat." 
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can be derived from any other Latin word, since all is 
choice that is elegant Elegance is the result of regu- 
larity and grace. 

This word is employed in speaking of painting and 
sculpture. Elegans signwn is opposed to signum rigens^ 
— a proportionate figure, the rounded outlines of which 
are expressed with softness, to a cold and badly- 
finished figure. 

^The severity of the ancient Romans gave an odious 
sense to the word elegantia. They regarded all kinds 
6f elegance as affectation and far-fetched politeness, 
unworthy the gravity of the first agesi^ " Vitii, non 
laudis fuit," says Aulus Gellius. They called him an 
elegant man, who in these days we designate a petit- 
maitre Cbellu^ JiomundoJ and which the English call a 
beau ; but towards the time of Cicero', when manners 
received their last degree of refinement, elegans was 
always deemed laudatory. Cicero makes use of this 
word: in a hundred places, to describe a man or a 
polite discourse. At that time even a repast was called 
elegailt ; which is scarcely the case among us.* 

This term among the French, ad among the ancient 
Romans, is confined to sculpture, painting, eloquence, 
and still more to poetry : it does not precisely mean 
the same thing as grace. 

• The word grace applies particularly to the countenance ; 
and we do not say an elegant face, as we say elegant 
contours ; the reason is, that grace always relates to 
something in motion, and it is in the countenance that 
the mind appears : thus we do not say an elegant gait, 
because gait includes motion. 

The elegance of a discourse is not its eloquence ; it 
is a part of it ; it is neither the harmony nor metre alone; 
. it is clearness, metre, and choice of words, united. 

There are languages in Europe in which nothing is 
mor^ scarce than an elegant expression. Rude termi- 
nations, frequent consonants, and auxiliary verbs gram- 
matically repeated in the same sentence, onend the ears 
even of the natives themselves. 

* It is, howeverynaturalised in England.— T. 



A dkcourse may be elegant withoat being gfKMl^ 
elegance being, in reality ^ only a choice of words;. 
but a discourse cannot be absolutely good witfamfci 
being elegant Elegance is still more necessary to 
poetry than eloquence, because it is a part of that har- 
mony so necessary to verse. 

.An orator may convince and affect, even without 
elegance, purity, or number; a poet cannot really do^ 
^ without being elegant: it is one of the principal 
merits of Virgil. Horace is much less elegant in hi9 
satires and epi&tles, so that he is much less of a poet 
semumi proprior. 

The great point in poetry and the oratorical artis^ 
that the elegance should never appear forced ; and tho 
poet in that, as in other things, has greater difficulties 
than the orator ; for harmony being the base of hi» 
art, he nuist not permit asuccessicm of harsh syllables. 
l^e must even sometimes sacrifice a little of tha 
Ijiought to elegance of expression, which is a constraint 
that the orator never experiences. 

It should be remarked, that if elegance always ap^* 
pears easy, all that is easy and natural is not, howw 
^rer, elegant. 

It is seldom, said of a comedy that it is elegantly, 
written. The simplicity and rapidity of a familiar dia^ 
logue exclude this merit, so proper to all other poetry. 
Elegance would seem inconsistent with the comic. A 
thing elegantly said would not be laughed at ; thougb 
most of Sie verses of Moliere's Amphitrion, with the 
exception of those of mere pleasantry, are elegantly 
written. The mixture of gods and men in this piece, 
so unique in its kind, and the irregular verses, forming 
a number of madrigals, are perhaps the cause. 

A madrigal requires- to be more elegant than aor 
epigram^ because the madrigal bears' somewhat the 
nature of the ode, and the epigram belongs to tho 
qomic. The one is made to express a delicate senti- 
ment, the other a ludicrous one. 

Elegance shotidd not be attended to in the sublime : 
it would weaken it. If we read of the elegance of the 
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Jupiter OlympVis of Phidias, it would be a satire. The 
degance off 'the Venus of Praxiteles may be properly 
aihidedto. 

- • 

ELIAS OR ELIJAH, AND ENOCH. 

* Eli AS and Enoch are two very important person- 
ages of antiquity; They are the only mortals who have 
been taken out of the world without having first tasted 
of death. A very learned man has pretended that 
these are allegorical personages. The father and mo- 
ther of Elias are unknown. He believes that his coun- 
try, Gilead, signifies nothing but the circulation of 
time. He proves it to have come ^om Galgala, which 
sign^s revolution. Biit what signifies the name of 
the village of Galgala ! 

. The word Elias has a sensible relation to that of 
E^ios, the sun.- The burnt sacrifice offered by Elias, 
and lighted by fire from heaven, , is an image of that 
which can be done by the united ra^s of the sun. 
The rain which falls, after great heats, is also a physical 
truth. 

The chariot of fire and the fiery horses, which bore 
Elias to heaven, are a lively image of the four horses 
of the sun. The return of Elias at the end of the 
world seems to accord with the ancient opinion, that 
the sun would extinguish itself in the waters, in the 
midst of the general destruction that was expected ; 
for almost all antiquity was for a long time persuaded 
A^t the world would sooner or later be destroyed. 
. We do not adopt these allegories ; we only stand by 
those related in the Old Testament. 

Enoch is as singular a personage as Elias, only that 
Genesis names his father and son, while the family of 
Elias is unknown. The inhabitants of both east and 
west have celebrated this Enoch. 

• The holy scripture, which is our infallible guide, 
informs us that Enoch was the father of Methusala 
or Methusalem, and that he only dwelt on the esurth 
three hundred and sixty-five years, which seemis a very 
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short life for one of the first patriarchs. It is said that 
he walked in the way of God, and that he appeared no 
longer, because God carried him away. ** It is that/' 
gays Calmet, *' which makes the holy fathers and 
most of the commentators assure us that Enoch still 
liyes ; that God has borne him out of the world as well 
as Elias ; that both will come before the last judgment, 
to oppose the antichrist ; that Elias wiU preach to the 
Jews, and Enoch to the gentiles/' 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews (which has 
been contested) says expressly, '' by faith Enoch was 
transjated, that he should not see death, because death 
had translated him.'' 

St. Justin, or somebody who had taken his name, 
says that Elias and Enoch are in a terrestrial paradise, 
and that they there. wait the second coming of Jesus 
Christ. 

St. Jerome, on the contrary, believes* that Enqch 
and Elias are in heaven. It is the same Enoch, the 
seventh man after Adam, who is pretended to have 
written the book quoted by St. Jude.f 

Tertullian J says that this work was preserved in the 
ark, and even that Enoch made a second copy of it 
after the deluge. 

This is what the holy scripture and the holy fathers 
relate of Enoch ; but the profane writers of the east 
tell us much more. They believe that there really 
was. an Enoch, and that he was the first who made 
slaves of prisoners of war : they sometimes call him 
Enop, and sometimes Edris. They say that he was 
the same who gave laws to the Egyptians under the 
name of Thaut, called by the Greeks Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. They give him a son named Sabi, the author 
of the religion of the Sabceans. 

There was a tradition in Phrygiaon a certain Anach, 
the same whom the Hebrews call Enoch. The Phry- 
gians held this tradition from the Chaldeans or Baby- 
' ■■'■ II ' ■■ ■ ■ I 111^ ■■■ I — — ^.^ii— « 

* Jerome's Commentary on Amos. 

f See Apocryphal books. 

X Book i. Z>6 cultufceminarum. 
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.lonians, who alao recognised an Enoch, or Anach, as 
^einTentor of astroncmiy. 

They wept ibr Enoch one day in the year in Pfary- 
igia, as they wept for Adonis among- the rhenicians. ' 

The ingenious and profound writer, who belieres 
JBUas a person purely allegorical, thinks the same of 
Enoch. He beheves that Enoch, Anach, Annoch, 
uugnified the year ; that the orientals wept for it, as 
for Adonis, and diat they rejoiced at the commence- 
^snent of the new year. 

That Janus, afterwards knovm in Italy, was the 
^ancient Anaoh, or Annoch, of Asia. 

That not only Enoch formerly signified, among all 
.nfttions, the beginning and the end of the year, but the 
.last day of the week. 

That the names of Anne, John, Januarius, Janvier, 
and January, all come from the same source. 

It is difficult to penetrate the depths of ancient 
history. When we seize truth in the dark, we are 
ntver sure of retaining her. It is alniolutely necessary 
for a christian to hold by the scriptures, whatever 
.difficulty he may have in understanding them. 

ELOQUENCE. 

Eloquence was created before the rules of rhetoric, 
as the languages are formed before grammar. 

Nature renders men eloquent under the influence of 
great interests or passions. A person much excited 
isees things with a different eye from other men. To 
him all is the object of rapid comparison and metaphor. 
Without prememtation, he vivifies all, and makes all 
who listen to him partake of his enthusiasm. 

A very enlightened philosopher has remarked, that 
. people often express themselves by figures ; that no- 
..*hing is more common or more natural than the turns 
called .tropes. 

Thus, in all languages, the heart bums, courage is 
kindled, the eyes sparkle ; the mind is oppressed, it is 
divided, it is exhausted ; the blood freezes, the head is 
turned upside down ; we are inflated with pride, intoxi- 
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cated with vengeance. Nature is everywhere paiated 
in these strong images, which have become comnon. 

It is from her that instinct learns to assume a mo- 
dest tone and air, when it is necessary. The natucat 
desire of captivating our judges and masters ; the con- 
centrated energies of a profoundly stricken soul, whieb 
prepares to display the sentiments which oppress it, ar« 
the first teachers of this art. 

It is the same nature which aometimes inspires lively 
and animated sallies ; a strong impulse on a pressing 
danger, prompts the imagination suddenly. Thus a cap- 
tain of the first caliphs, seeing the mussulmen fiy horn 
the field of battle, cried out : " Where are you running 
to ? your enemies are not there." 

This speech has been given to many captains : it is 
attributed to Cromwell. Strong minds much oftener 
accord than fine wits. * 

Rasi,. a mussulman, captain of the time of Maho- 
met, seeing his Arabs frightened at the death of their 
general Derar, said to them : ^' What does it signify 
^hat Derar is dead ? God is living, andi>b8erves your 
actions." 

Where is there a more eloquent man than that 
English sailor who decided the war again^ Spain in 
ji740? '^ When the Spaniards, having mutilated me^ 
were going to kill me, Irecommended my soul to God, 
and my vengeance to my country !" 

Nature, then, elicits eloquence ; and if it be said that 
poets are created and orators formed, it is applicable 
only when eloc[uence is forced to study the laws, thf 
genius of the judges, and the manners of the times. 
Nature alone is spontaneously eloquent. 

The precepts always follow the art. Tisias was the 
first who collected the laws of eloquence, of which 
nature gives the first rules. Plato afterwards said, in 
his Gorgias, that an orator should have the subtlety of 
the logician, the science of the philosopher, almost the 
diction of the poet, and the voice and gesture ^of th^ 
greatest actors. 

Aristotle, also, showed that true philosophy is the 
secret guide to perfection in all the arts. He disco- 

VOL. III. ^ 
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vered the sources of eloquence in his book t)f RhetpricI 
He showed that logic is the foundation of the art of per-^ 
suasion, and that to be eloquent is to know how to 
demonstrate. 

He distinguished three kinds of eloquence ; the de- 
liberatiye, the demonstratiye, and the judiciary. The 
deliberative, is employed to exhort those who deliberate 
in taking a part in war, in peace, &c. ; the demon- 
strative, to show that which is worthy of praise 
or blame; the judiciary, to persuade, absolve, con- 
demn, &c. 

He afterwards treats of the manners and passions 
with which all orators should be acquainted. 

He examines the proofs which should be employed 
m ^these three species of eloquence, and finally he treats 
of elocution, without which ail would languish. He 
recommends metaphors, provided they are just and 
noble; and, above all, he requires consistency and 
decorum. 

All these precepts breathe the enlightened preci- 
sion of a pLikfiopher, and the politeness of an Athe- 
nian; and, in giving the rules of eloquence, he is 
eloquent with simplicity. 

It is to be remarked, that Greece was the only coun- 
try in the world in which the laws of eloquence were 
then known, because it was the only on€ iu which true 
eloquence existed. 

The grosser art was known to all men ; sublime 
traits have everywhere escaped from nature at all times ; 
but to rouse the minds of the whole of a polished na- 
tion ; to please, convince, and affect at the same time, 
belonged only to the Greeks. 

The Orientals w^ere almost all slaves ; and it is one 
of the characteristics of servitude to exaggerate every 
thing. Thus the Asiatic eloquence was monstrous. 
The west was barbarous in the time of Aristotle. 

True eloquence began to show itself in -the time of 
the Gracchi, and was not perfected until the time of 
Cicero. Mark Antony, the orator Hortensius, Curion, 
Cflssar, and several others, were eloquent men. 

This eloquence perisfhed with the republic, like that 
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of Athens. Sublime eloquence, it is said-, belongs only 
to liberty; it consists in telling bold truths^ in dis- 
playing strong reasons and representations. A man 
often dislikes truth, fears reason, and likes a well- 
turned compliment better than the sublimest eloquence* 

Cicero, after haying given the examples in his ha- 
rangues, gave the precepts in his book of the Orator ; 
he followed almost all the methods of Aristotle, and 
explained himself in the style of Plato. 

It distinguishes the simple species, the temperate^ 
and the sublkne. 

. Rollin has followed this division in his Treatise on 
Study ; and he pretends that which Cicero does not, 
that the ^ temperate ' is a beautiful river, shaded with 
green -forests on both sides ; the ' simple,' a properly- 
served table, of which all the meats are of excellent 
£avour, and from which all refinement is banished; 
that the ' sublime' thunders forth and is an impetuous 
current which overthrows all that resists it. 

Without sitting down to this table, without following 
this thunderbolt, this current, or this river, every man 
of sense must see that simple eloquence is that which 
has simple things to expose, and that clearness and 
elegance are all that are necessary to it. 

There is no occasion to read Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, to feel that an advocate who begins by a 
pompous exordium on the subject of a partition wall is 
ridiculous ; * it was, however, the fault of the bar until 
the middle of the seventeenth century; they spoke 
with emphasis of the most trivial things. Volumes of 
these examples might be compiled ; but all might be 
reduced to this speech of a witty advocate, who, ob- 
serving that his adversary was speaking of the Trojan 
war and of Scamander, interrupted him by saying, 
" The court win observe that my client is not called 
Scamander, but Michaut." 

•The sublime species can only regard powerful inte- 
rests, treated of in a great assembly. 

There may still be seen lively traces of it in the Par- 
liament of England : several harangues partook of it 
which were pronounced there in 1739, when th^y de- 

G 2 
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Baited about declaring war agciinst Spain. Tlie spirits 
of Cicero and Demostiieiieir seem to have dictated 
several passages in their speeches ; but they will not 
descend to posterity Hke l^ose of the Greeks and Ro* 
iBanSy becanae they want the art and charm of dictiony 
trhidi place the seal of inkmortaUty on good works. 

The temperate species is that of those preparatory 
Aseonrses, of those public speeches, and of those stu- 
died compliments, in which the deficiency df mattei^ 
mtrst be concealed witti fbWers. 

These three, species, are often mingled, as also the 
three objects of eJoquence, according to Aristotle: th^ 
rreat metit of iStud orator consists in uniting tiiem with 
Judgment. 

Great etoquence can scarcely be known to the ba# 
in. France, because it does not conduct to honours, ad 
in Athens^ Rome, and at present in London ; netthet 
has it great public interests for its object; it is con- 
fined to funeral orations, in which it bordbrs a little 
upon poetry. 

Bossuet, and after him Flechier, seem to har6 
obeyed that precept of Plato, which teaches us that the 
elocution of an orator may sometimes be the same as- 
that of a poet. 

Pulpit oratory had been almost barbarous until 
P. Bonrdaloue ; he was one of the first who caused 
reason to be spoken there. 

The English did not arrive at that art until a later date, 
as is avowed by Burnet, bishop of Salisbury. They knew 
not the funeral oration ; they avoided, in their sermons, 
all those vehement turns wfiich appeared not to them 
consistent wiA the simplicity of the Gospel ; and they 
were difBdent of using those ftir-fetched divisions Which 
are condemned by archbishop Fenelon, in his dia- 
logues " Suf rElbquence.'* 

Though our sermons turn on the most important 
subjects to man, they supply few of those striking 
parts which, like the fine passages of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, are fit to become the models of all the 
western nations. The reader will therefore be glad to 
learn the efiect produced by M. Massillon, since bishop 



-of Clenmrnt, the-first time that he preached his famous 
sarmon on the small number of the dect. A kind of 
transport smed. all the audience ; they rose involun- 
tarily ; the murmurs of acclamation and surprise were 
so great as to disturb the orator; and this confu- 
«ion only served to augment the pathos of his discourse. 
The following is the passage: — 

'' I will suppose that this is our last hour, that the 
heavens open over our heads, that time is past and that 
eternity commences; that Jesus Christ is going to 
appear to judge us according to our works, and that we 
are all here to receive from him the sentence of eternal 
life or death : I ask you, overwhelmed with terror like 
yourselves, without separating my lot from your own, 
and , putting myself in the same situation in which we 
must all one day appear before God our judge, — if 
Jesus Christ, were now to make the terrible sepa- 
ration of the just from the unjust, do you believe that 
the greatest part would be saved? Do you believe that 
the number of the righteous would be in the least de- 
gree equal to the number of the sinners? Do you 
believe that, if he now discussed the works of the great 
numl]|er which is in this church, he would find ten 
righteous souls among us ? Would he find a single one?" 

There are several different editions of this discourse, 
but the substance is the same in all of them. 

This figure, the boldest which was ever employed, 
and the befst timed, is one of the finest turns of elo- 
quence which can be read either among the ancients 
Or moderns ; and the rest of the discourse is not un- 
worthy of this brilliant appeal. 

Preachers who cannot imitate these fine models 
would do well to learn them by heart, and deliver them 
to their congregations (supposing that they have the 
rare talent of declamation) instead of preaching to 
them, in -a languishing style, things as common-place 
as they are useless. 

It is- demanded, if eloquence be permitted to' histo- 
rians?- That which belongs to them consists in the art 
of arranging events, in being always elegant in their 
repositions, sometimes lively and impressive, sometimes 
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elaborate and florid ; in being strong and true in their 
plcttrres of general manners and principal persoaager^ 
and in the reflections naturally incorporated wit^ th« 
narrativ^e, so that they should not appear to be ob«- 
traded. The eloquence of Demosdienes belongs 
not to Thocydides ; a studied harangue, put into the 
mouth of a hero \vho never pronounced it, is, in the 
opinion of many enlightened minds, nothing more than 
a splendid defect. 

If, however, these licences be permitted, the follow* 
ing is an occasion in which Mezerai, in his great his^- 
tory, may obtain grace for a boldness so approved by 
the ancients, to whom he is equal, at least on this 
occasion. It is at the commencement of the reign of 
Henry IV. when that prince, with very few troops, was 
opposed near Dieppe by an army of thirty thousand 
men, and was advised to retire into England, Mezerai 
excels himself in making a speech for marshal Biroa, 
who really was a man of genius, and might have said 
a partof fiiat which the historian attributes to him: — • 

" What, sire, ai*e you advised to cross the sea, as if 
there was no other way of preserving your kingdom 
than by quitting it ? If you were not in France, your 
friends would have you run all hazards and surmount 
all obstacles to get there ; and now you are here, they 
would have you depart, would have 3rou voluntarily do 
thatto which the greatest efforts of your enemies ought 
not to constrain you ? In your present sts^te, to ,go 
out of France only for four-^nd-twenty hours, would 
be to banish yourself from it for ever. As to the dan- 
ger, it is not so great as represented ; those who think 
to overcome us are either the same whom we shut up 
so easily in Paris, or people who are not much better, 
and will rapidly have more subjects of* dispute among ^ 
themselves than against us. In short, sire, we are ifi 
France, and we must remain here; we must show our-? 
selves worthy of it; we must either conquer it or die for 
it; and even when theje is no other safety for your sa- 
cred person than in flight, I well know that you would a 
thousand times rather die planted in the soil, liian savie 
yourself by such means. Your mt^^ty would neter 
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suffer it to be said, 1ii«t a yoanger brother of the home 
of Lorraine had made yoa retire, and, still le8S> 
that yoa had been seen to beg at the door of a foreign 
prince. No, no, sire, there is neither crown nor honout 
lor yoii across the sea; if you thns demand the succour 
of England, it will not be granted; if you present your- 
self at the port of Rochelle, as a man anxious to save 
himself, you will only meet with reproaches and con- 
tempt. I cannot beiieye that you would rather trust 
your person to the inconstancy of the waves, or the 
mercy of a stranger, than to so many brave gentlemen 
and old soldiers, who are ready to serve you as ram- 
parts and bucklers ; and I am too much devoted to 
your majesty to conceal from you, that if you seek your 
safety elsewhere than in their virtue, they will be ob- 
liged to seek theirs in a different party from your own.'' 

This fine speech which Mezerai puts into the 
mouth of marshal Biron, is no doubt w&at Henry IV. 
felt in his heart. 

Much more might be said upon the subject ; but the 
books treating of eloquence have already said too much ; 
and in an enlightened age, genius, aided by examples, 
knows more of it than can be taught by all the masters 
ia the world. 

EMBLEMS. 

FIGURES, ALLEGORIES, SYMBOLS, &C. 

Iir antiquity, every thing is emblematical and figura- 
tive. The Chaldeans began with placing a ram, two 
kids, and a bull among the eonstellations, to indicate 
the productions of the eartii in spring. In Persia, 
fire is the emblem of the divinity; the celestial dog 
gives notice to the Eg^tians of the inundations of the 
Nile ; the serpent, concealing its tail in its head, be- 
comes the image of eternity. All nature is painted and 
disguised. 

There are still to be found in India many of those 
gigantic and terrific statues which we have already 
m e ntioned, representiBg virtue furnished with ten 
arms, with which it may successfully contend against 
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the vice$, and which our poor missionaries mistook for 
jepresentations of the deril; taking it for granted, that 
pl\ those who did not speak French or Italian, were 
worshippers of the deyil. 

Show all these symbols devised by antiquity to a 
man of dear sense, but who has never heard them at 
lall mentioned or alluded to, and he will not have thie 
slightest' idea of their meaning. It would be to hi|n a 
perfectly new language. 

The ancient poetical theologians were under the 
necessity of ascribing to the deity eyes, hands, and 
feet; of describing him under the figure of a man. 

St. Clement of Alexandria * quotes verses from Xe- 
pophanes the Colophonian, which state that every 
species of animal supplies metaphor to aid the imagi- 
nation, in its ideas of the deity, — ^the wings of the bird, 
the speed of the horse, and the strength of the lion. It 
is evident, from these verses of Xenophanes, that it is 
by no means a practice of recent date for men to repre- 
sent God. after their own image. The ancient Thracian 
Orpheus, the first theologiati among the Greeks, who 
lived long before Homer, according to the same Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, describes God as seated upon the 
clouds, and tranquilly ruling the whirlwind and the* 
storm. His feet reach the earth, and his hands extend 
from one ocean to the other. He is the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of all. things. 

Everything being thus represented by figure and 
emblem, philosophers, and particularly those among 
them who travelled to India, employed the same me- 
thod; their precepts were emblems, were enigmas. 
. <' Stir not the fire with a sword :" that is, aggravate 
not men who are angry. 

" Place not a lamp under a bushel :" conceal not 
the truth from men. 

** Abstain from beans :" frequent not popular assem^- 
blies, in which votes were given by white or black beand. 

**• Have no swallows about your house :" keep away 
Babblers. 

* Stromi^t. book v. 



" Dttruqf a ten^sty worship th« e^ho:" wUe civil 
broils endure, withdraw into retirement. 

** Never write on snow */' throw not away instruct 
tion upon weak and imbecile minds. 

** Never devour either your heart or your braiaS :* 
never give yourself up to useless anxiety Of intense 
study. 

Such are the maxims of Pythagoras, the meaning oJT 
which is sufficiently obvious. 

The most beautiful of all emblems is that of Go<I, 
whom Timeeus of Locris describes under the imag« of 
** A circle whose centre is everywhere and circumv- 
ference nowhere.** Plato adopted this emblem, and 
Pascal inserted it among^his materials for future use* 
which he entitled his " Thoughte." 

In metaphysics and in morals, the ancients have said 
everything. We always encounter or repeat them. 
All modern books of this description are merely r^e- 
titions. 

The farther we advance eastward the more prevalent 
and established we find the employment of emblems 
and figures: but, at the same time, the images in use 
are more remote from our own manners and customs. 

Tlie emblems which appear most singular to us, are 
those which were in frequent if not in sacred use 
among the Indians, Egyptians, and Syrians. These 
people bore aloft in their solemn processions, and with 
the most profound respect, the appropriate organs for 
the perpetuation of the species — ^the symbols of life. 
We smile at such practices, and consider these people 
as simple barbarians. What would they have said on 
seeing us enter our temples wearing at our sides the 
weapons of destruction ? 

At Thebes, the sins of the people were represented 
by a goat. On the coast of Pnenicia, a naked woman 
with the lower part of her body like that of a fish wa3 
the emblem of nature. 

We cannot be at all surprised if this employment of 
symbols extended to ^e Hebrews, as they constituted 
a people near the Desart of Syria. 



* Cf tome Emblem used by 'the' Jewish'^ Ndii&n. 

One of the most beautiful emblems in the Jewish 
books y is the following exquisite passage in Eccle- 
. siastes: — 

" Wheh'the grinders shall cease because they are 
few; when those that look out of the windows shall be 
darkened ; when the almond tree shall flourish ; when 
the grasshopper shall become 2^ burden ; when desire 
. shall fail ; the silver cord be loosed ; the golden bowl be 
'fractured ; and the pitcher broken at the fountain."— 7 

The meaning is, that the aged lose their teeth ; that 
*their sight becomes impaired ; that their hair becomes 
whit^, like the blossom of the almond tree ; that their 
feet become like the grasshopper;* that their hair 
drops off like the leaves of the fir tree ; that they have 
lost the power of coibmunicating life; and that it is 
time for them to prepare for their long journey. 

The Song of Songs, as is well known, is a continued 
emblem of the marriage of Jesus Christ with the 
church. 

" Let him kiss me with a kiss of his mouth, for thy 
breasts are better than wine. Let him put his lett 
hand under my head, and embrace me with his right 
'hand. How beautiful art thou, my love : thy eyes are 
like those of the dove ; thy hair is as a flock of goats ; 
thy lips are like a ribband of scarlet, and thy cheeks 
like pomegranates; how beautiful is thy neck! how 
thy lips drop honey! my beloved put in his hand by 
the hole of the door, and my bowels were moved for 
'him ; thy navel is like a round goblet ; thy belly is like 
a heap of wheat set about with lilies; thy two breasts 
are like two young roes that are twins; thy neck is 
like a tower of ivory; thy nose is as the tower of Le- 
banon ; thy head is like mount Carmel ; thy stature is 
that of a palm tree. I said, I will ascend the pdm 
tree and will gather of its fruits. What shall we do 

* This is some -allusion which possibly the natural history of 
'the. grasshopper will bear out, but it is certainly not obvious, any 
more than the English scriptural translation of the passage, 
** When the grasshopper shall become a burden."— T. 
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for our- little sister? she Has no breasts. If she be a 
wall, we will build upon her a tower of silver ; if she be 
a door, we will enclose her with boards of cedar/' 

It would be necessary to translate the whole canticle, 
in, order to see that it is an emblem from beginning to 
end. The ingenious Calmet, in particular, demon- 
strates, that the palm tree which the lover ascended is 
the cross -to which our Lord Jesus Christ was con- 
demned. It must however be confessed, that sound 
and pure moral doctrine is preferable to these alle- 
gories. 

We find in the books of this people a great number 
of 'emblems and types which shock at the present day, 
and excite at once our incredulity and ridicule, but 
which, to the Asiatics, appear clear, natural, and unex- 
ceptionable. 

God appeared to Isaiah, the son of Amos, and said 
to him,* ^' Go! take thy girdle from thy loins and thy 
shoes from thy feet; and he did so, walking naked and 
barefoot. And the Lord said, like as my servant 
Isaiah hath walked, naked and barefoot three years for 
a sign upon "Egypt and Ethiopia, so shall the king of 
Assyria lead away the Egyptian and Ethiopian pri- 
soners, young and old, naked and barefoot, with their 
hind parts uncovered, to the shame of Egypt." 

This appears to us .exceedingly strange: but let us 
inform ourselves a little about what is passing in our 
own times among Turks, and Africans, and in India, 
wbere we go to trade with so much avidity and so little 
success. We shall learn that it is by no means un- 
usaal to see the santons there absolutely naked, and 
not only in that state preaching to women, but permit- 
ting them to salute particular parts of their body, yet 
neither indulging nor inspiring the slightest portion of 
licentious or unchaste feeling.' We shall see on the 
banks of .the Ganges an innumerable company both of 
men. and women naked from head to foot, extending 
their arms towards heaven, and waiting for the moment 
of.ap eclipse toplunge intothe rivt^. • 

■■ ■■ 
« Uaiah,cxx. 8t&e. ' 
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The citizens of Paris and Rome slioiilcl not be teo 
ready to think all the rest of the world bound down to 
the same modes of Imng and thinking as thems^yes. 

Jeremiah^ who prophesied in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
king of Jerusalem,* in favour of the king of Babylon, 
puts chains and cords about his neck, by order of the 
Lord, and sends them to the kings of £dom, Ammon, 
T3rre and Sidon, by their ambassadors .who had been 
sent to Zedekiah at Jerusalem. He commands them 
to address their master in these words : — 

" Thus saith the Lord of Hosts the God of Israely 
thus shall ye say unto your masters : I have made the 
eardi, the men, and the beasts of burden which are 
upon the ground, by my great power and by my out* 
stretched arm, and have given it unto whom it seemed 
good unto me. And now have I given all these lands 
into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, the king c^ Babylon, 
my servant, and all the beasts of the field have I given 
him besides, that they may serve him. I ^>ake also 
all these words to Zedekiah, king of Judah, saying unto 
him^ submit your neck to the yoke of the king of Ba** 
bylon, serve him, him and his people, and you shall 

hve/' &c. 

Accordingly, Jeremiah was accused of betraying his 
king, and of prophesying in favour of the enemy for 
the sake of money. It has even been asserted that he 
was stoned. ' 

It is clear that the cords and chains were the «m« 
blem of that servitude to which Jeremiah was desirous 
that ihe nation should submit. 

In a similar manner we are told by Herodotus, that 
one of the kings of Scythia sent Darius a present of 
a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. This emblem 
implied that, if Darius did not fly as fast as a bird,* 
a mouse, or a frog, he would be pierced by the urrows 
of the Scythians. The allegory of Jeremiah was that 
of weakness ; the emblem of the Scythians was that 
of comrage. 

Thus dso, when Sextus Tarquinius, consulting his 

* JeMDUahy xxviL 2, &c. 
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•4li^^r, whom we call Tarquinips Superbus, about the 
.poUcy he should adopt to the Gabii, — Tirquin, who 
was walking in hin garde^, answered ouly by ttrik- 
ing off the h^s of the tallest poppies. His 8Q|i 
caught his meaning, and put to 4eath the principal 
citizens among them. This was the emblem of ty- 
ranny. 

Many learned men hare been of opinion that tiie 
history of ^Daniel, of the dragpn, of the d^n of seven 
lions who devonred every day two sheep and two men, 
and the history of the angel who transported Habakkuk 
by the hair of his head to dine with Paniel in the lion's 
dea, are nothing more than a visible allegory, an emblem 
pf the continusd vigilance with which God watches over 
his servsmts. But it seems to us a proof of greater 
piety to believe that it is a real history, like many we 
find in the sacred scriptures, displaying without figure 
and type the divine power, and which profane minds 
axe not permitted to explore. Let us consider those 
only as genuine (emblems and allegories, which are in- 
dicated to us as such by holy scripture itself. 

<' In the thirteenth year and the fifteenth day of 
the fourth month, as I was in the midst of the cap- 
tives .on the banks of the river Chobar, the hea- 
vens were opened, and I saw the visions of God,'? 
&c. '^ The word of the I^ord came to Ezekiel the 
priest^ the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans 
by the river Chobar, and the hand of the Lord was 
upon him." 

It is thus that Ezekiel begins his pjophecy ; andy 
after having seen a fire and a whirlwind, and in thye 
midst of the fire four living animals resembling a man, 
having four faces and.foiir wings with feet resembling 
those of calves, and a wheel wUch was upon the earth, 
and which had four parts, the four parts of the wheel 
going at the same time, &c. 

He goes on to say, f The spirit entered into i%e 
and placed me firm upon my feet ; . . , . Then the Loi;d 

• Ezekisl, i. 

t Ezekiel, ii. 2, and iii. l,&c. 
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said unto me: * Son of many eat that thou findest; eat 
this book, and go and speak to the children of 
Israel/ So I opened my mouth, and hie caused me to 
eat that book. And the spirit entered into me and 
■made me stand upon my feet. And he said unto me: 
- * Go ' and shut thyself up in the midst of thy house. 
Son of man, these are the chains with which thou shalt 
set thy face firm against it ; thou shalt be bound/ " &c. 
*^ ^ And thou, son of man,* take a tile and place it 
before thee, and pourtray thereon the city of Jerusa- 
lem,' " &c.- 

** ' Take also a pan of iron, and thou shalt place it 
as a wall of iron between thee and the city; thou shalt 
' be before Jerusalem as if thou didst besiege it ; it is a 
sign to the house of Israel/ " 

After this command, God orders him to sleep three 
hundred and ninety days on his left side, on account 
of the iniquities of the house of Judah. 

Before we go farther we will transcribe the words of 
that judicious commentator Calmet, on this part of 
Ezekiel's prophecy, which is at once a history and an 
allegory, a real truth and an emblem. These are the 
remarks of that learned benedictine: — 

'< There are some who think that the whole of this 
occurred merely in yision; that a man cannot continue 
lying so long on the same side without a miracle; that, as 
the scripture gives us no intimation that this is .a pro- 
digy, we ought not to multiply miraculous acts without 
necessity ; that, if the prophet continued lying in that 
manlier for three hundred and ninety days, it was 
only during the nights ; in the day he was at liberty to 
attend to his affairs. But we do not see any necessity 
for recurring to a miracle, nor for any circuitous 
explanation of the case here stated. It is by uo means 
impossible for a man to continue chained and lying on 
his side for three hundred and ninety days. We have 
every day before us cases which prove the possibility 
among prisoners,- sick persons, and persons deranged 
and chained in a state of raying madness. Prado 
testifies, that he saw a mad person who continued 

♦ Ezekiel, iv. 1, &c. 



bound aad lying quite naked on his aide a|>wArds of 
fifteen yean. If all Uus bad occurred only in Yidony ' 
bow could the Jews of the captivity ha?e comprehended - 
what Ezekiel meant to say to th^m? How would that 
prophet have been able to execute the divine com-' 
mands ? We must in that case admit likewise that he 
did not prepare die plan of Jerusalem, that he did not 
represent the siege, that he was not bound, that he did 
not eat .the bread of different kinds of grain in any . 
other than the same way ; namely, that of vision, or 
ideally." 

We cannot but adopt the opinion of .the learned 
Calmet, which is that of the most respectable inter* 
preters. It is evident that the holy scripture recounts . 
the matter as a real trudi, and that such truth is the 
emblem, type, and figure of another truth. 

'' Take* unto thee wheat and barley, and beans and 
lentiles, and millet and vetches, and. make cakes of; 
them for as many days as thou art to sleep on thy side. 
Thou shalt eat for three hundred and ninety days. « ^ 
tbou shalt eat it as barley cakes, and thou shalt cover 
it with human ordure^t Thus shall the children of 
Israel eat their bread defiled.*' 

It is evident that the Lord w^s desirous that the ' 
Israelites should eat their bread defiled. It follows < 
therefore that the bread of the prophet must have been 
defiled also. This defilement was so real, that £a&ekiel 
expressed actual horror at it " Alas ! " be exclaimed, 
'^ my life (my soul) has not hitherto been polluted,'* > 
&c. And the Lord says to him, *^ 1 allow Aee, then, > 
cow's dung instead of man's, and with that shalt thou 
prepare thy bread." 

It appears, therefore, to have been absolutely essen- 

• Eteklel, iv. 9, 12. 

f It is alleged that God proposes to the prophet merely to balce 
bit bread under the ashes with human or animal faeoes. In fact, ~ 
in some barren and sandy districts where fuel is scarcely pro- 
curable, the dry dung of animals is frequently used in dressing 
food ; but it is not bread baked under ashes that is prepared with ' 
a fire of this description ; and even were we to adopt this explana- 
tion of certain commentators, there would remain cause enough 
for the prophet's disgust. — FreacA Ed, 

H 2 
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tkl that the food shoald' be defiled in oi-def to its 
becoming an emblem or type* the prophet in fkct put 
cow-dung with his bread for three handr^d and ninety 
day^, and the ca^ includes at once a fkct and a 

symbol. 

. •• . • • • • 

Of the Emblem of Aholah and AhoUboh* 

, The holy scripture expressly declares that Aholah is 
the emblem of Jerusalem."^ ** Son of man, causer 
Jerusalem to know her abominations; thy father was 
an Amorite, and thy mother was a Hittite." The 
prophet then, without any a()prehension of maHgndnt 
mterpretationif Or wanton railleries,' addresses theyoung 
Aholah in the fbltowing woi^dsr: — 

'^ Ubefa tua intumuerunt, et pilub tuus gemlinavit: 
et eras nuda et confusione plena." 

Thy bredsts were fashioned, and thy hair was grown, 
and thou wast naked and confused. 

. " Et tranj^^iyi per te ; et ecce tempus tuum, tempus 
amantium ; et expandi amictuni metrm superte' et operui 
i^ominiam tuam. Et juravi tibi, et ingres^us sum' 
pactunt tecum, (ait Dominus Deus), et fketa es mihi/' 

I passed by and saw tliee ; and saw thy titoe was 
come, thy time for lovers ; and I spread my manfde 
over thee, and concealed thy shatn^. And I swore to 
thee, and entered into a contract with thee, and thoa 
becamest mine.t 

^' £t habens fiduciam in pulchritudine ttia fbmicata 
es in nomine tub; et exposnisti fo>rnicationem ttiatn 
omni transeunti, ut' ejus fieres." 

And, proud of thy beauty, thou didst commit forni- 
cation without disguise, and hast exposed thy fornica- 
tion to every passer by, to become his. 

** Et eedificavissli tibilupanaf, et fecisti tibi prostibu- 
lum in cunctis plateis.'^ 

I I II I ■■ I ■ ■ ■ II 'III II I I ■ ■ I I ■ I ■ I t\m ^^mmmmmammmtm. 

• l^zekiel, xyi. 3, &c. 

-f These adventures are, not unusual in the streets of the MoorSy 
the actors always being real or pretended ideots, whom the people 
regard as inspired. The byestanders even lend their mantles. — 
See Chenibr. 
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And thou hast built a high place for thyself, and c^ 
place of eminence in every public way. 

'' Et divisisti pedes tnos omni transeunti, et multi-. 
plicasti fomicationes tuas/' 

And thou hast opened thy feet to every passer-by,, 
and hast multiplied thy fornications. 

** Et fomicata es cum filiis Egypti vicinis tuis, 
magnarum camium; et multiplicasti fomicationem 
tuam ad irritandum me." 

And thou hast . committed fornication with the 
Egyptians thy neighbours, powerful in tbe flesh: and 
thou hast multiplied thy fornication to provoke me. 

The article of Aholibah, which signifies Samaria, is 
much stronger, and still farther removed from the pro- 
priety and' decorum of modern manners and lan- 
guage. 

** Denudavit quoqae fornications suas, discooperuit; 
ignominiam suam.''. 

And she has made bare her fornications, and dis- 
covered her shame. 

^^ Multiplicavit enim fornicadones suas, recordans 
dies adolescentice suse." 

For she has multiplied her fornications, remembering; 
the days of her youth. 

** Etinsanivitlibidine super concubitum eorum earner 
sunt ut carnes asinorum, et sicut fluxus equorum, 
fluxus eorum." 

And she has maddened for the embraces of those 
whose flesh is as the flesh of asses, and whose issue is 
as the issue of horses. 

These images strike us as licentious and revolting. 
They were at that time simply plain and ingenuous. 
There are numerous instances of the like in &e Song 
of Songs, intended to celebrate the purest of all pos^ible^ 
unions. It must be attentively considered, that these 
expressions and images are always delivered with 
seriousness and gravity, and tliat in no book of equally 
high antiquity is the slightest jeering or raillery ever 
applied to the great subject of human production. 
When dissoluteness is condemned, «it is so in natural. 

ii3 



and nndis^ised tennS; but sticb are never used to> 
stimulate voluptuouilness or pleasantry. 

This high antiquity has not the slightest tbiich of 
similarity to the licentiousness of Maftial, Catullus^ or 
Petronius. 

Of Hosea, and some other Emblems, 

W6 cannbt re^td acs a mere vision, as simply a 
figure, the positive command giveir by the Lord to 
Hosea, to take to himself* a wife of whoredoms, and 
have by her three children. Children are not produced 
in a dream. It was not in a vision that he made a 
contract with Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, by whom 
he had two boys and a girl. It was not in a vision 
that he afterwards took to himself an adulteress, by the 
express order of the Lord, giving her fifteen pieces of 
silver, and a measure and a half of barley. The first 
of these disgraced women signified Jerusalem, and the 
second Samaria. But the two unions with these worth- 
less persons, the three children, the fifteen pieces of 
silver, and the bushel and half of barley, were not the 
less real for having included or been intended as an 
emblem. 

It was not in a vision that the patriarch Salmon 
married the harlot ftahab, the grandmother of David. 
It was not in a vision that Judah committed incest 
with his daughter-in-law Thamar, from which incest 
sprang David. It was not in a vision that Ruth, 
David's other grandmother, placed herself in the bed 
wilh Boaz. It was not in a vision that David mur- 
dered Uriah, and committed adultery with Bathsheba, 
of whom was born king Solomon. But, subsequently, 
dll these events became emblems and figures, after the 
things which they typified were accomplished. 

It is perfectly clear, from Ezekiel, Hosea, Jeremiah, 
and all the Jewish prophetic, and all the Jewish books, 
as well as from all other books which give us any in- 
formation concerning the usages of the Chaldeans, 
Persians, Phenicians, Syrisins, Indians, and Egyptians : 

* See the first chapters of the minor prophet Hosea. 
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it is, I say, perfectly clear that their manners were vely 
different from ours, and that the ancient world was 
scarcely in a single point sitnilar to the modern* one. 

Pass from Gibraltar to Mequinei,'and the decencies 
atnd decorums of life are no longer the sftme; you no 
longer find the same ideas. Two sea leagues have 
changed everything. 

ENCHANTMENT, 

MAGIC, CONJURATION, SORCERY, &c. 

It is not in tfee smallest degree probable that all 
these abominable absurdities are owing, as Pluche 
would have us believe, to the foliage with which the 
heads of Isis and Osiris were formerly crowned. What 
connection can this foliage have with the art of charm- 
ing serpents, with that of resuscitating the dead, killing 
men by mere words, inspiring persons with love, or 
changing men into beasts? 

Enchantment (incantatio) comes, say some, from a 
Chaldee word, which the Greeks translate " productive 
sbng." Incantatio comes from the Chaldee. Truly, 
the Bocharts are great travellers, and proceed from 
Italy to Mesopotamia in a twinkling ! The great and 
learned Hebrew nsition is rapidly explored, and all 
sorts of books, atid all sorts of usages, are the fruits of 
the journey ; the Bocharts are certainly not charlatans. 

Is nbt a large portion of the absurd superstitions 
which have prevailed to be ascribed to very natural 
causes ? There are scarcely any animals that may hot 
be accustomed to approach at the sound of a bagpipe, 
or a simple horn, to take their food. Orpheus, or 
someone of his predecessors, played the bagpipe better 
than other shepherds, or employed singing. All the 
domestic ahimals flocked together at the soufld of 
his voice. It was soon supposed that bears and tiger* 
were among the number collected: this first step 
accomplished, there was no difficulty in belieiving that 
Orphetis made stones and trees dance. 

If rocks and pitie-trees can be thus made to dance 
a ballet, it will cost little more to build cities by har- 
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mony, and. the stones will easily arrange tiiemselTes-at 
Amphion's song. A violin only will be wanted to build 
a city, and a ram's horn to destroy it. 

The charming of serpents may be attributed to a 
still more plausible cause. The serpent is neither a 
voracious nor a ferocious animal. Every reptile is 
timid. The first thing a reptile does, at least in, 
Europe, on seeing a man, is to hide itself in a hole, 
like a rabbit or a lizard. The instinct of man is to 
pursue everything that flies from him, and to fly from 
all that pursue him, except when he is armed, when he 
feels his streng^, and above all when he is in the 
presence of many observers. 

The serpent, far from being greedy of blood and 
flesh, feeds only upon herbs, and passes a considerable 
time without eating at all: if he swallows a few insects,, 
as lizards and camelions do, he does us a service. 

All travellers relate that there are some very long and 
large ones; although we know of none such in Europe., 
No man or child was ever attacked there by a large 
serpent or a small one. Aninaals attack only what 
they want to eat ; and dogs never bite passengers but 
in defence of their masters. What could a serpent do 
with a little infant? What pleasure could it derive from 
biting it ; it could not swallow even the fingers. Ser- 
pents do certainly bite, and squirrels also, but only 
when they are injured, or are fearful of being so. 

I am not unwilling to believe that th^e have been 
monsters among serpents as well as among men. I 
will admit that the army of Regulus was put under 
arms, in Africa, against a dragon ; and that there hafif 
since been a Norman there who fought against th^ 
veater-spout. But it will be granted, on the other 
hand, that such cases are exceedingly rare. 

The two serpents that came from Tenedos for the 
express purpose of devouring Laocoon, and two great 
lads twenty years of age, in the presence of the whole 
Trojan aimy, form a very fine prodigy, and one worthy- 
of being transmitted to posterity by hexameter verses,. 
and by statues which represent Laocoon like a giant, 
and his stout boys as pigmies. 



I condelve this event to have happeii^d in those 
tiflies when at prodigious Wooden horse* took cities 
which had been built by the gods, when rivers flowed 
backward to their fountain^, when waters were changed 
to bloody and both sun and moon stood siiH on the 
slightest possible occas?oif. 

Everything that has been related about serpents was 
considered probable in countries in which Apollo came 
down from heaven to slay the serpent Python. 

Serpents were also supposed to be exceedingly 
sensible animfth. Their sense consists in not running' 
so fast as we do, and in suffering themselves to be cut' 
in pieces. 

The bite of serpents, and particularly of vipers, 
itf not dangerous except when irritation has produced 
the fermentation of a small reservoir of very acrid 
humour which they have under their gums.f With 
this exception, a serpent is no more dangerous than 
an eel. 

Many ladies hav^ t«tned and fed serpents, placed 
them on their toilets, and wreathed them about their 
afms. 
- The negroes of Guinea worship a serpent, which 
never injures any one. 

There are many specie^ of those reptiles, and some 
are more 'dangerous than others, in hot countries; but, 
in general, sierpents are timid and mild animds ; it is 
not uncommon to see them sucking the udder of 
a cow. 

Those who first saw men more daring than them- 
selves domesticate and feed serpents, inducing thenrto 

* The Wooden horse was a machine like that which was a()er- 
wardtf called a battering; ram. It was a lontr beam with a horse^a 
helid at the end of it. It was preserved in Greece, and PaosahiaB 
89ys that he had seen it. 

f See ttie work already quoted of M. Fontana. He there 
dtjscribes the vesicles which contain the yellow liquor of the 
viper, the manner in which the teeth which inclose this vesicle 
are reproduced, and the singular mechanism by which this.juice 
penetrates into wounds. It is constantly venomous^ everi wbea 
the viper is .not in a state of irritation.— VoUaire** Natural 
History is here defective. 
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come to them by a hissing sound in a similar waj to 
that by ivhich we induce the approach of bees, con« 
sidered them as possessing the power of enchantment. 
The Psilli and Marsse, who familiarly handled and 
fondled sefpents, had a similar reputation. The apo* 
thecaries of Poitou, who take up vipers by the tail, 
might also if they chose be respected as magicians of 
the first order. 

The charming of serpents was considered as a thing < 
regular and constant. The sacred scripture itsdf, 
which always enters into our weaknesses, deigned to 
conform itself to this vulgar idea. 

^' The deaf adder, which shuts its ears that it may . 
not hear the voice of the charmer."* 

^^ I will send among you serpents which will resist 
enchantments."t 

*^ Th^ slanderer is like the serpent, which yields not 
to the enchanter."! 

The enchantment was sometimes so powerful as to 
make serpents burst asunder. The natural philosophy 
of antiquity made this animal immortal. If any rustic 
found a dead serpent in his road, some enchanter must 
inevitably have deprived it of its right to immor- 
tality :-— ^ 

Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur angois. 

ViBoiL, eclogue ▼iii. 71» 

Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 
And in the winding cavern splits the snake. 

Drtdev, 

Enchantment of the Dead, or Evocation. 

To enchant a dead person, to resuscitate him, or 
barely to evoke his shade to speak to him, was the 
most simple thing in the world. It is very common to 
see the dead in dfreams, in which they are spoken with 
and return answers. If any one has seen them during 
sleep, why may he not see them when he is awake? It is 
only necessary to have a spirit like the Pythoness ; and, 
to oring this spirit of Pythonism into successful ope- 

* Psalms, vii. 5,6. ^ Ecclesiastes, z. 11. 

t Jeremiah, viii. 17. 
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ration, it is only necessary that one party should be a 
knave, and the other a fool : and no one can deny that 
such rencontres very frequently occur. 

The evocation of the dead was one of the sublimest 
mysteries of magic. Sometimes there was made to 
pass before the eyes of the inquiring devotee a large 
black figure, moved by secret springs in dimness and 
obscurity. Sometimes the performers, whether sor- 
. cer^rs or witches, limited themselves to declaring that 
they saw the shade which was desired to be evoked^ 
and their word was sufficient : this was called necro- 
mancy. The famous witch of Endor has always been 
a subject of great dispute among the fathers of the 
church. The sage Theodore t, in his sixty-second ques- 
. tion on the book of Kings, asserts that it is universally 
the practice for the dead to appear with the head down- 
wards, and that what terrified the witch was Samuel's 
being upon his legs. 

St. Augustin, when interrogated by Simplicion, 
repHes, in the second book of his Questions, that there 
. is nothing more extraordinary in a witch*s evoking a 
shade, than in the devil's transporting Jesus Christ 
through the air to the pinnacle of the temple on the 
top of a mountain. 

Some learned men, observing that there were ora- 
cular spirits among the Jews, have ventured to con- 
clude that the Jews began to write only at a late pe- 
riod, and that they built almost everything upon Greek 
fable; but this opinion cetnnot be maintained. 

Of other Sorceries, 

' When a man is sufficiently expert to evoke the dead 
by words, he may yet more easily destroy the living, or 
at least threaten them with doing so, as the physician, 
malgre lui, told Lucas that he would give him a fever. 
At all events, it was not in the slightest degree doubt- 
ful that sorcerers had the power of killing beasts; and 
to ensure the stock of cattle, it was necessary to oppose 
sorcery to sorcery. But the ancients can with little 
propriety be laughed at by us, who are ourselves 
scarciely even yet extricated from the same barbarism. 



A hundred years have not yet expired ^ince sorcerecs 
were burnt sdl over Europe ; and even so recently as 
1750, a sorceress, or witch, was humt at Wurtzbu]:g. 
It IS unquestionable, that certain words and cere- 
monies will effectually destroy a flock q{ sheep, if ad* 
ministered with a sufficient portion of arsenic. 

The Critical History of Superstitious Ceremonies, by 
Le Brun of the Oratory, is a singular work. His ob- 
ject is to oppose the ridiculous doctrine of wiltchcraft, 
and yet he is himself so ridiculous as to believe in its 
reality. He pretends tbat Mary Bucaille the witch, 
while in prison at Valogna, appeared at some leases 
distance, according to the evidence given on oath to 
to the judge of Valogna. He relates the famous pro- 
secution of the shepherds of Brie, condemned in 1^91, 
by the parhament of Paris, t,o be hanged and burnt. 
These i^epherds had been fools enough to think them- 
selves sorcerers, and villains enough to mix real poisons 
with their imaginary sorceries. . 

Father Le Brun solemnly asserts,* that there was 
much of what was ^' supernatural" in what they did, 
and that they were hanged in consequence. The sen- 
tence of the parliament is in direct opposition to this 
author's statement. '^ The court declares the accused 
duly attainted and convicted of superstitions, impieties, 
sacrileges, profanations, and poisonings." 

The sentence does not state that the death of the 
cattle was caused by profanations, but by poison. A 
man may commit sacrilege without as well as with 
poison, without being a sorcerer. 

Other judges, I acknowledge, sentenced the priest 
Ganfredi to be burnt, in the firm beUef that, by the in- 
fluence of the devil, he had had illicit commerce with 
all his female penitents. Ganfredi himself imagined 
that he was under that influence ; but that was in 1611, 
.a period when the majority of our provincial popula- 
tion was very little raised abovethe Caribs and negroes. 
Some of this description have existed even in our own 
times ; as, for example, the Jesuit Girard, the ex-je^uit 

* See the Trial of the Shepherds of Brie, from pttg^ 516. 
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NonoUe, &e Jesuit Duplessis, and die ex-jesuit Mala- 
grida ; but tms race of imbeciles is daily hastening to 
extinctiOB. 

With respect to lycanthropy, that is, the transforma* 
tion of sien into wolves by the power of eochantinent, 
we may observe, that a young shepherd's having killed 
awolfy and clothed himself with its skin, was enough 
to excite the terror of all the old women of the district, 
and to spread throughout the province, and thence 
through other provinces, the notion of a man's having 
been changed into a wolf. Some Virgil will soon be 
found to say : — 

His ego sepd lupum fieri, et se condere silm 
McBrim sepe animaB imis ezira sepulchris.* 

Smear*d with these powerful jaices on the plain « 
He howls a wolf among the hungry trains 
And oft the mighty necromancer boasts 
"With these to call from tombs the stalking ghosts. 

Detdeit. 

To see a man-wolf must certainly be a great curio- 
sity ; but to see human souls must be more curious 
still ; and did not the monks of Mount Cassin see the 
soul of the holy Benedict or Bennet? Did not the 
monks of Tours see St. Martin's ? and the monks of 
St. Denis that of Charles Martel ? 

Enchantments to kindle Love. 
These were for the young. They were vended by 
the Jews at Rome and Alexandria, and are at the pre* 
sent day sold in Asia. You will find some of these 
secrets in the ^^ Petit Albert ;" but will become farther 
initiated by reading the pleading composed by Apu- 
leius on his being accused by a christian, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, of having bewitched her by phil- 
tres. Emilian, his father-in-law, alleged that he had 
made use of certain fishes, since, Venus having been 
bom of the sea, fishes must necessarily have prodi- 
gious influence in exciting w<»n«i to love. 
• What was generally made use of consisted of ver- 
vun, tenia, and hippomanes ; or a small portion of the 

* Eclogue Till. Y.97. 
VOL. III. I 
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secuadine of a mare that had just foaled, together 
with the little bird called wag-tail;, in Latin, motaciUai 

But Apuleius was chiefly accused of having em- 
ployed ri^ell-fish^ lobster patties, sea-hedgehogs, spiced 
oysters, and cuttle-fish, which was celebrated for its- 
productiveness. 

Apuleius clearly explains the real philtre, or charm, 
which had excited Pudentilla's affection for him. He' 
undoubtedly. admits, in his defence, that his wife had 
called him a magician. " But what," says he, "if 
she had called me a consul, would that have made 
me one ?" 

The plant satyrion was considered, both among the 
Greeks and Romans, as the most powerful of philtres. 
It was called plantd aphrodisidy the plant of Venus. 
That called by the Latins eruca, is now often added to 
the former. * 

£t venerea) revocans eruca morantem. 

A little essence of amber is frequently used. Man- 
dragora has gone out of fashion. Some exhausted de- 
bauchees have employed cantharides, which strongly 
affect the susceptible parts of the frame, and often 
produce severe and painful consequences. 

Youth and health are the only genuine philtres. 

Chocolate was for a long time in great celebrity 
with our debilitated petit-maltres. But a man may 
take twenty cups of chocolate without inspiring any 
attachment to his person. 

• . • • ut amoris amabllis esto. 

0?iDj A. A. ii. 107.- 

Wouldst thou be loved, be amiable. 

END OF THE WORLD. 

The greater part of the Greek philosophers held the 
universe to be eternal, both with respect to commence- 
ment and duration. But as to this petty portion of 
the world or universe, this globe of stone and earth 
and water, of minerals and vapours, which we inhabit, 

* Martial. 



It was somewhat difficult to form an opinion-: it was 
however deemed very destrnictible. it was even said 
that it had been destroyed more than onee, and would 
be destroyed again. Every one judged of the whole 
world from his own particular country, as an old wo« 
man judges of all mankind from those in her own nook 
smd neighbourhood. 

This idea of the end of our little world, and its reno* 
vation, strongly possessed the imagination of ^e na- 
tions under subjection to the Roman empire, amidst 
the horrors of the civil wars. between Csesar and Pom- 
pey. Virgil, in his Oeongics (book i. v. 468), alludes 
to the general apprehension which filled the minds of 
the common people from this cause : — 

Tmpiaque eternam timuerunt secula noctem. 
And impious men now dread eternal night. 

I^ucan, in the following lines, expresses himself 
much more explicitly :— 

Hos Cflesar populmi) >i nunc non nsserit ignis 
Uret cum lerris, uret cum gurgite ponti. 

Communis mundo superest rogus 

Pbars. bookvii. v. 812,14. 
Though now thy cruelty denies a erave, 
These and the world one common Tot shall have ; 
One last appointed flame, by fate's decree, 
8hall waste yon azure heavens, the earth and sea. 

RowE. 
And Ovid, following up the observations of Lucafi^ 
jjays ;— 

Esse quoque in fatts reminiscitur affore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia ccsli, 
Ardeat et mundi moles operosa laboret. 

Met. i. v. 256, 58. 

For thus the stem unyielding fates decree, 
That earth, air, heaven, with the capacious seai 
All shall fall victims to consuming fire, 
And in fierce flames the blazing world expire. 

Consult Cicero himself, the philosophic Cicero. He 
tells us, in his book concerning the Nature of the Gods,* 
the best work perhaps of all antiquity, unless we make 

* On the Nature of th? Goda^ book ii. p. 46, 

i2 
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an exception in favour of his treatiae on hmnan tluties, 
called '' The Offices ;" in that book, I say, he remarks : 

'^ Eji quo eventumm nostri putant id^de quo Panoetiam 
a^dnbitare dicdMtnt ; ut ad extremnm omnis mnndiis 
ignesceret, cum, humore consnmpto, neque terra aM 
posset^ neque remearet aer cujus orti», aquaomni ex- 
hausta, esse non posset ; ita relinqui nihil pr«eter i^nen^ 
a- quo r«rtaffi iuumante ac Deo renoratto nmndi ieret ; 
atque idem omatiis oriretnr.'* 

** Acoordmg to the stoics, the whole world will evetH 
tuaUy cmisist only of fire; the, water being then ex- 
hausted will leave no nourishment for the earth ; aoid 
the air, which dedf es its existence from water, can of 
course no longer be supplied. Thus fire alone will 
remain, and this fire, re-animating everything with, as 
it were, godlike power and energy, will restore the 
world with improved beauty,'* 

- This natural philosophy of the stoics, like that 
indeed of all antiquity, is not a little absurd ; it shows, 
however, that the Expectation of a general conflagra- 
tion was universal. 

Prepare, however, fer gtreater astonishment than the 
errors of antiquity can excite^ The great Newton held 
the same opinion as Cicero. ' Deceived by an incorrect 
experiment of Boyle,* he thought that the moisture of 
the globe would at length be dried up, and that it 
would be necessary for God to apply his reforming 
hand " manum emendatricem." Thus we have the 
two greatest men of ancient Rome and modem Eng- 
land precisely of the same opinion, that at some future 
period fire will completely prevail over water. 

This idea of a perishing and subsequently to be 
renewed world was deeply rooted in the minds of the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from the 
time of the civil wars of the successors of Alexander. 
Those of the Homans augmented the terror, upon this 
subject, of the various nations which became the vic- 
tims of them. They expected the destruction of the 
world and hoped for a new one. The Jews, who are 

* Question at the end of the *' Optics." 
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slaves in Syria, and scattered through every other land, 
partook of this universal terror. 

Accordingly, it does not appear that the Jews were 
at all astonished when Jesus said to them, accordinr 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke :* '* Heaven and earth 
shall pass away." He often said to them : '* The 
kingdom of God is at hand." He preached the gospel 
of die kingdom of God. 

St. Peter announcesf that the gospel was preached 
to them that were dead, and that die end of the world 
-drew hear, *' We expect," says he, " new heavens 
and a new earth." 

St. John, in his first epistle, says,t '^ There are, at 
present, many Antichrists, which shows that the last 
hour draws near." 

St. Luke, in much greater detail, predicts the end 
of the world and the last judgment. These are his^ 
words: — . 

** There shall be signs in the moon and in the stars, 
roarings of the sea and the waves; men's hearts failing 
them for fear shall look with tremhling to the events 
about to happen. The powers of heaven shall be 
shaken ; and tnen shall th^y see the son of man coming 
in a cloud, with great power and majesty. Verily I 
say unto you, the present generation shall not pass 
away tiU all this be fulfilled." 

We do not dissemble that unbelievers upbraid us 
with; this very prediction ; they want to make us blush 
for our fistith, when we consider that the world is still 
in existence. The generation, they say, is passed 
away, and yet nothing at all of this is fulfilled. Luke, 
therefore, ascribes language to our Saviour which he 
never uttered, or we must conclude that Jesus Christ 
himself was mistaken, which would be blasphemy. 
But we close the mouth of these impious cavillers by 
observing, that this prediction, which appears so ffdse 
in its literal meaning, is true in its spirit ; that the 
whole world meant Judea, and that Uie end of the 

world sigp:Lified the. re^ of Titus and his successors. 

I . ■ . .1 . 11. ■ ■ » ' . - '11 ,t 

* MaUhew, xxiv. Luke, &vi. 
' + Johii,xvii. 18. J I. Epistle of Peter, iv. 

l3 
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St. Paul expresses kknself very strongly on the sub* 
ject of the end of the world in his epistle to the Thes- 
salanians : ** We who survive, and who now addpess 
wu, shall be taken up into the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air." 

According to these very words of Jesus and St. 
Paul, the whole world was to have an end under Tibe*- 
rius, or at latest under Nero. St. Paul's predictioa 
Wius fulfilled no more than St. Luke's.. 

These allegorical predictions were undoubtedly not 
meant to apply to the times of the evangelists and apos- 
tles, but to some future time, which God conceals nrom 
all mankind. 

Tu De quaesieris (scire nefas) quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem Dii dederint, Leucouoe, nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius, quicquid erit, pati t 

Horace, book i. ode zi. 

. Strive not, Leuconoe, to pry 
Into the secret will of fate. 
Nor impious magic vainly try 
To know our lives uncertain date. 

Fraitcis. 

It is still perfectly certain that all nations then 
known entertained the expectation of the end of the 
world, of a new earth and a new heaven. For more 
than sixteen centuries, we see that donations to monkish 
institutions have commenced with these words : " Ad- 
ventante mundi vespere," &c. ** The end of the world 
being at hand, I, for the good of my soul, and to avoid 
being one of the number of the goats on the left hand, 
&c. leave such and such lands to such a convent." 
Fear influenced the weak to enrich the cunning. 

The Egyptians fixed this grand epoch at the end of 
thirty-six thousand five hundred years : Orpheus is 
stated to have fixed it at the distance of a hundred 
and twenty thousand years. 

The historian Flavins Josephus asserts, that Adam, 
having predicted that the world would be ti^ice des- 
troyed, once by water and next by fire, the children of 
Seth were desirous of announcing to the future race of 
men the disastrous catastrophe. They engraved astro^ 
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zMnnical obserrations on two colamns, one made of 
bfickfly which should resist the fire lliat was to consome 
the world ; the other of. stones, which would remain 
uninjnred by the water that was to drown it. But 
what thought the Romans, when a few slaves talked to 
them about an Adam and a Seth unknown to all the 
world besides ? They smiled. 

Josephus adds, that the column of stones was to be 
^en in his own time, in Syria. 

From all that has been said, we may conclude that 
we know exceedingly little of past events — that we ave 
but ill acquainted with those present — ^that we know 
nothing at all about the future — and that we ought to 
refer every thing relating to them to God, Uie master 
of those three divisions of time and of eternity. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

This Greek word signifies *' emotion of the bowels, 
internal agitation." Was the word invented by the 
Greeks to express the vibrations experienced by the 
nerves, the dilation and shrinking of the intestines, the 
violent contractions of the heart, the precipitous course 
of those fiery spirits which mount from the viscera to 
the brain whenever we are strongly and vividly affected? 

Or was the term enthunasm, after painful affection of 
the bowels, first applied to the contortions of the Py- 
thia, who, on the Delphian tripod, admitted the inspi- 
ration of Apollo in a place apparently intended for the 
receptacle of body rather than of spirit ? 

What do we understand by enthusiasm? How many 
shades are there in our affections ! Approbation, sensi- 
bility, emotion, distress, impulse, passion, transport, 
insanity^ i&ge^, fury. Such are the stages through 
which the miserable soul of man is liable to pass. 

A geometrician attends at the representation of an 
affecting tragedy. He merely remarks that it is a 
judicious, well-written performance. A young man 
who sits next him is so interested by the performance 
that he makes no remark at all ; a lady sheds tears 
over it ; another young man is so transported by the 
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exhibition, that to his great misfortune he goes home 
determined to compose a tragedy himself. He has 
caught the disease of enthusiasm. 

The centurion or military tribune, who considers war 
simply as a profession by which he is to make his for* 
tune, goes, to battle coolly, like a tiler ascending the 
roof of a house. Csesar wept at seeing the statue of 
Alexander. 

Ovid speaks of love only like one who understood it» 
Sappho expressed the genuine enthusiasm of the pas- 
sion ; and if it be true that she sacrificed her life to it, 
her enthusiasm must have advanced to madness. 

The spirit of party tends astonishingly to excite en- 
thusiasm ; there is no faction that has not its " energu-> 
mens," its devoted and possessed partisans. An ani^ 
mated speaker, .who employs gesture iji his addresses, 
has in his eyes, his voice, his movements, a subtle poi- 
son which passes with an arrow's speed ii^to the ears 
aiid hearts of his partial hearers. It was on this 
ground that queen Elizabeth forbade any one to preach, 
during six months, without an express license under 
her sign manual, that the peace of her kingdom might 
be undisturbed. 

St. Ignatius, who possessed very warm and suscep- 
tible feelings, read the lives of the fathers of the desart 
after being deeply read in romances. He becomes, in 
consequence, actuated by a dpuble enthusiasm. He 
constitutes himself knight to the virgin Mary ; he per- 
formed the vigil of arms ; he is eager to fight for his 
lady patroness ; he is favoured with visions; the virgin 
appears and recommends to him her son, and she 
enjoins him to give no other name to his society thai! 
that of the " Society of Jesus." 

Ignatius communicates his enthusiasm to another 
Spaniard, of the name of Xavier. Xavier hastens 
away to the Indies, of the language of which he is 
utterly ignorant; thence to Japan, without knowing 
a word of Japanese. That, hov^/ever, is of no conse- 
quence; the fiame of his enthusiasm catches the ima- 
gination of some yiouAg Jesuits, who at length make 
themselves masters of that language. These disciples, 
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after Xavier's death, entertain not the sbadow of a 
deobt that he performed more miracles than ever the 
apostles did, and that he resuscitated seven or eight 
persons, at ihe rerj least. In short, so epidemical 
and powerful becomes the enthusiasm, that they form 
in Japan what they denominate a Christendom (une 
Chpfftient^). This Christaidom ends in a civil war, in 
which a hundred thousand persons are slaughtered : 
like enthusiasm then is at its highest point, fanaticism ; 
and fanaticism has become madness. 
. The young fakir, who fixes his eye on the tip of 
his nose when saying his prayers, gradually kindles in 
devotional ardour, until he at lengUi believes that if he 
burdens himself with chains of fifty pounds weight, the 
Supreme Bemg will be obliged and grateful to him. 
He goes to sleep with an imagination totally absorbed 
by Bramah, and is sure to have a sight of him in a 
dream. Occasionally, even in the intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, sparks radiate from his 
eyes ; he beholds Bramah resplendent with light ; he 
falls into extacies, and the disease frequently becomes 
iscnrable. 

What is most rarely to be met with, is die combina- 
tion of reason with enthusiasm. Reason consists in 
constantly perceiving things as they really are. He, 
who under the influence of intoxication, sees objects 
double, is at the time deprived of reason. 

Enthusiasm is precisely like wme, it has the power 
to excite such a ferment in the blood vessels, and such 
strong vibrations in the nerves, that reason is com- 
pletely destroyed by it. But it may also occasion 
only slight agitations, so as not to convulse the brain 
but merely to render it more active, as is the case in 
grand bursts of eloquence, and more especially in sub- 
lime poetry. Reasonable enthusiasm is the patrimony * 
of great poets. 

This reasonable enthusiasm is the perfection of their 
art. It is this which formerly occasioned the belief 
that poets were inspired by the gods ; a notion which 
was never applied to othter artists. 

How is reasoning to contreul enthusiasm ? A poet 
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should, in the first iDstance, make a ^etch of hid 
design. jReason then holds the crayon. Bat when he 
is desirous to animate his characters, to communicate 
to them the different and just expressions of the pasi^ 
sions, then his imagination kindles, enthusiasm is in 
full operation, and urges him onward hke a fiery cour^ 
ser in his career. But his course has been previously 
traced with coolness and judgment. 

Enthusiasm is admissable into every species of 
poetry which admits of sentiment: we occasionally 
find it even in the eclogue ; witness the following lines 
of Virgil (Eclogue x. v. 58.) 

Jam mihi per rupes videor lucosque sonantes 
Ire ; libet Partho torquere cydonia cornu 
Spicala; tanquam hsec sint nostri paedicina furoiis, 
Aut deus ille malis hominuni mitescere discat ! 

Nor cold shall hinder me, with hords and hounds 
' To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
And now, methinks, through steepy rocks 1 go. 
And rush through sounding woods and bend the Parthian ix>w : 
As if with sports my sufferings I could ease. 
Or by my pains the god of Love appease. 

The Style of epistles and satires represses enthusi- 
asm ; we accordingly see little or nothing of it ia the 
works of Boileau and Pope. 

, Our odesy it is said by some, are genuine lyrical en- 
thusiasm ; but, as they are not sung with us, they are in 
fact rather collections of verses, adorned with ingeni<^ 
pus reflections, than odes. 

Of all modern odes, that which abounds with the 
noblest enthusiasm, an enthusiasm that never abates, 
that never falls into the bombastic or the ridiculous, is 
Timotheus, or Alexander's Feast, by Dryden. It is 
still considered in England as an inimitable master- 
piece, which Pope, when attempting the same stile and 
|be same subject, could not even approach. This ode 
was sung, set to music ; and if the musician had been 
worthy of the poet, it would have been the masterpiece 
of lyric poesy. 

The most dangerous tendency of enthusiasm in this 
connection is that of urging on the poet to bombast, 
rant, and burlesque, A striking example of this pc- 
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onm ia an ode on the birth of a fvioce of the blood* 
royal: — 

Od suis-je ? quel nouveau miracU 
Tient encore mes sens eDchantea 
Quel vast, quel pompeux spectacle 
Frappe mes yeux epouvant^a } 
Un nouveaa inonde vieDt d*eclore 
L'univers se refdrme encore 
Dans les abymes du chaos ; 
Et, pour reparer ses ruines, 
Je vois des demeures divines 
Descendre du peoples de heros. 
J. B. RovsEsAu. — Ode on the Birth of the Duke o/Bretagne, 

Here we find the poet*s senses enchanted and alarmed 
at the appearance of a prodigy — a vast and magnificent 
iqpectacle — a new birth, which is to reform the uni- 
versOy and redeem it from a state of chaos, &c. all 
which means simply that a male child is born to the 
house of Bourbon. This is as bad as, '^ Je chante lea 
Tainqueurs, des vainqueurs de la terre." 

We will ayail ourselyes of the present opportunity to 
observe, that there is a very small portion of enthusiasm 
in the Ode on the Taking of Namur. 

ENVY. 

We all know what the ancients said of this disgrace- 
ful passion, and what the moderns have repeated. He- 
siod is the first classic author who has spoken of it. - 

" The potter envies the potter, the artisan the arti- 
san, the poor even the poor, the musician the musician, 
(or, if any one chuses to give a difierent meaning to 
ihe word anndod) the poet iSie poet.'' 

Long before Hesiod, Job hsul remarked^ '^ Envy de«> 
stroys the little-minded." 

. I believe Mandeville, the author of the Fable of the 
Bees, is the first who has endeavoured to prove that 
envy is a very good thing, a very useful passion. * His 
first reason is, that envy was natural to man as hunger 
and thirst; that it may be observed in all children, as 
well as in horses and oogs. If you wish your children 
should hate one another, caress one more than the 
other ; the prescription is infallible. 

He asserts, that the first thing two young women do 
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when they meet together, is to discover matter for ridi* 
cule, and the second to flatter each other. 

He thinks that without envy the arts would be only 
moderately cultivated , and that Raphael would never 
have been a great painter if he had not been jealous of 
Michael Angelo. 

Mandeville, perhaps, mistook emulation for envy ; 
perhaps also emulation is nothing but envy- restricted 
within the bounds of decency. 

Michael Angelo might say to Raphael, yojur envy 
has only induced you to stuay and execute still better 
^an I do ; you have not depreciated me, you have not 
caballed against me before the pope, you hiave not en- 
deavoured to get me excommunicated for placing in 
my picture of the Last Judgment one-eyed and lame 
persons in paradise, and pampered cardinals with 
beautiful women perfectly naked in hell ! No ; your 
envy is a laudable feeling; you are brave as well as 
envious ; let us be good friends. 

But if the envious person is an unhappy being with- 
out talents, jealous *of merit as the poor are of the rich ; 
if under the pressure at once of indigence and baseness 
he writes " News from Parnassus," " Letters from a 
celebrated Countess," of " Literary Annals," the crea- 
ture displays an envy which is in fact absolutely good for 
nothing, and for which even Mandeville could make no 
apology. 

Descartes said, " that envy forces up the yellow 
bile from the lower part of the liver, and the black bile 
that comes from the spleen, which diffuses itself from 
the heart by the arteries," &c. But as no species of 
bile i3 formed in the spleen, Descartes, when he spoke 
thus, deserved not to be envied for his physiology. 

A person of the name of Poet or Poetius, a theolo- 
gical blackguard, who accused Descartes of atheism, 
Iras exceedingly affected by the black bile. But he 
knew still less than Descartes how his detestable bile 
circulated through his blood. 

Madame Pemell is perfectly right : — 

l^es envieux mourroDt, mais non jamais l*envie. 

The envious will die, bat envy never. 

Tartufif act v. scene 3. 
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. Tbat it is better to excite envy than pity, is a good 
groyerb. Let us, then, make men envy us as much 
as we are able. 

EPIC POETRY. 

SiKCE the word epos, among the Greeks, signified a 
discourse, an epic poem must have been a discourse : 
and it was in verse, because it was not the custom 
then to write in prose. This appears strange, but it is 
no less true. One Pberecides is supposed to have 
been the first Greek who made exclusive use of prose 
to compose*one of those half-true* half-false histories 
so common to antiquity. 

Orpheus, Linus, Thamyris, and Musseus, the prede- 
cessors of Homer, wrote in verse only. Hesiod, who 
was certainly contemporary with Homer, wrote his 
Theogony and his poem of " Works and Days*' entirely 
in verse. The harmony of the Greek language so in- 
vited men to poetry, a maxim turned into verse was so 
easily engraved on the memory, that the laws, oracleS; 
morals, and theology, were all composed in verse. 

Of Hesiod, 

He made use of fables, which had for a long time 
been received in Greece. It is clearly seen by tlie 
succinct manner in which he speaks of Prometheus 
and Epimetheus, that he supposes these notions already 
familiar to all the Greeks. He only mentions them to 
show that it is necessary to labour, and that an indo- 
lent repose, in which other mytholo^ists have made the 
felicity of man to consist, is a violation of the orders of 
the Supreme Being. 

Hesiod afterwards describes the four famous ages, of 
which he is the first who has spoken, at least among 
the ancient authors who remain to us. The first age 
is that which preceded Pandora, — the time in which 
men lived with the gods. The iron age, is that of the 
siege of Thebes and Troy. " I live in the fifth," says 

■ . 1^ I II. ■ M ■ I ■! I I I 

• Half true! that i» a great deal.— Frenc* firf. 
VOL, III. K 
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he> '^ and I would I had never been born.'' How 
many men, oppressed by enTy, fanaticisih, and ty- 
ranny, since Hesiod, have said the same ! 

It is in this poem of " Works and Days*' that those 
proverbs are found which have been perpetuated : as — 
** the potter is jealous of the potter," and he adds, " the 
musician of the musicisUi, and the poor even of the 
poor." We there find the original of our fable of ihfe 
nightingale fallen into the claws of the vulture. The 
nightingale sings in vain to softeti him; the vulture 
devours her. Hesiod does not coaclude that a hungry 
belly has no ears, but that tyrants are not to be molli- 
fied by genius. 

A hundred maxims worthy of Xenophon and 
Cato a^ to be found in this poem. 

Men are ignorant of the advantage of society : they 
know not that the half is more valuable than the whole. 

Iniquity is pernicious only to the powerless. 

Equity alone causes cities to flourish. 

One unjust man is often sufficient to ruin his country. 

The wretch who plots the destruction of his neigh- 
bour, often prepares the way to his own. 

The road to crime is short and easy. Tliat of virtue 
is long and difficult; but towards the end it is delight- 
ful. 

God has placed labour as a sentinel over virtue. 

Lastly, his precepts on agriculture were worthy to 
be imitated by Virgil. There are also very fine pas- 
sages in his Tneogony. Love, who disentangles chaos ; 
Venus, born of the sea from the genital parts of a god 
nourished on earth, always followed by Love, and 
uniting heaven^ earth, and sea, are admirable emblems. 

Why then has Hesiod had less reputation than Ho- 
mer? They seem to me of equal merit; but Homer 
has been preferred by the Greeks, because he sung 
their exploits and victories over the Asiatics, their eter- 
nal enemies. He celebrated all the famihes which in 
his time reigned in Achaia and Peloponessus ; he 
wrote the most memorable war of the first people in 
Europe against the most flourishing nation which was 
then known in Asia. His poem was almost the only 



monumedt of that great epoch. ; There was no town 
or family which did not think itself honoured by having 
its name mentioned in these records of valour. We are 
oven assured that a longtime after him some differences' 
between the Greek towns on the sul^ect of adjacent 
lands were decided by the verses of Homer. He be- 
came, after his deaths the judge of cities, in which it is 
pretended that he asked alms during his life; whicli 
proves, also, that the Greeks had poets long before 
they had geographers. 

Jt is astonishii^g that the Greeks, so disposed to ho- 
nour epic poems which immortalised the combats of 
their ancestors, produced no one to sing the battles of 
Marathon, Thermopylse, Platea, and Salamis. The 
heroes of these times were much greater men than 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ajax.. 

TyrtsBus, a captain, poet, and musician, like the king 
(^ Prussia in , our days, made war and sang it. He 
animated the Spartans e^ainst the Af essenians by his 
verses, and gained the victory. But his works are 
lost. It does not appear that any epic poem was writ- 
ten in the time of Pericles. The attention of geniui 
was turned tpwards tragedy; so that Homer stood 
alone, and his glory increased daily. We now comia 
to his Iliad. 

Of the Iliad, 

What confirms me in the opinion that Homer was 
of the Greek colony established at Smyrna, is the 
oriental style of all his metaphors and pictures : — ^The 
earth which shook under the feet of the army when it 
marched like the thunderbolts of Jupiter on the hills 
which overwhelmed the giant Typhon ; a wind blacker 
than night winged with tempests ; Mars and Minerva 
followed by Terror, Flight, and insatiable Discord, the 
sister and companion of Homicide, the god of battles, 
who raises tumults wherever she appears, and who,' 
not content with setting the world by the ears, even 
exalts her proud head into heaven. The Iliad is fuU 
of these images, which caused the sculptor Bouchardon 

K 2 
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to say, '' When I read Homer, I believe myself twenty 
feet high." 

His poem, which is not at all interesting to ns, was 
Tery precious to the Greeks. His gods are ridicnlous 
to reasonable but they were not so to partial eyes, and 
it was for partial eyes that he wrote. 

We laugh and «hrug up our shoulders at these gods, 
who abused one another, fought one another, and com- 
batted with men — who were wounded, and whose blood 
flowed : but such was the ancient theology of Greece- 
and of' almost all the Asiatic people. Every nation,' 
every little village, had its particular god, which con-' 
ducted it to battle. 

The inhabitants of the clouds, and of the stars which 
were supposed in the clouds, had a cruel war. The 
combat of the angels- against one another, was from- 
time immemorial the foundation of the religion of the 
bramins. The battle of the Titans, the children of' 
heaven and earth, against the chief gods of Olympus, 
was also the leading mystery of the Greek religion. 
Typhon, according to the Egyptians, had fought against 
Oshiret, whom we call Osiris, and cut him to pieces. 

Madame Dacier, in her preface to the Iliad, remarks 
very sensibly, after Eustatius, bishop of Thessalonica, 
ana Huet, bishop of Avranches, that every neighbour- 
ing nation of the Hebrews had its god of war. Indeed/ 
docs not Jepthah say to the Ammonites,* " Wilt not 
thou possess that which Chemosh thy god giveth thee 
to possess? So, whomsoever the Lord our God shall 
drive out from before us, from them will we possess.'* 

Do we not see the God of Judah a conqueror in the 
mountains and repulsed in the vallies? 

As to men wrestling against divinities, that is a re- 
ceived idea. Jacob wrestled one whole night with an 
angel. If Jupiter sent a deceiving dream to the chief 
of the Greeks, the Lord also sent a deceiving spirit to 
king Ahab. These emblems were frequent, and asto- 
nished nobody. Homer has then painted the ideas of 

* Jadge8, xi. 24. 
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lus own age; he could not paint those of the genera- 
tions whic^ succeeded him. 

Homer has great faults : Horace confesses it, and all 
men of taste agree to it: there is only one commentator 
who is blind enough not to see them. Pope, who was 
himself a translator of the Greek poet, says, ** That it 
is a vast but uncultivated country, where we meet 
with all kinds of natural beauties, but which do not 
present themselves as regularly as in a garden ; that it 
is an abundant nursery, which contains the seeds of all 
fruits ; a great tree, that extends superfluous branches, 
which it i's necessary to prune." 

Madame Dacier sides with the vast country, the 
nursery, and the tree, and would have nothing curtailed. 
She was no doubt a woman superior to h«r sex, and 
has done great service to letters, as well as her husband ; 
but when she became masculine and turned commen- 
tator, she so overacted her part, that she piqued people 
into finding fault with Homer. She was so obstinate as 
to quarrel even with Monsieur de la Motte. She wrote 
against him like the head of a college, and La Motte 
answered like a polite and witty woman. He translated 
th^ Iliad very badly; but he attacked Madame Dacier 
very welL 

We will not speak of the Odyssey here ; we shall say 
something of that poem while treating of Ariosto. 

Of Virgil. 

It appears to me that the second, fourth, and sixth 
books of the Mneid are as much above all Greek and 
Latin poets, without exception, as the statues of Girar- 
don are superior to ail those which preceded them in 
France. 

It is often said that Virgil has borrowed many of the 
figures of Homer, and that he is even inferior to him 
in his imitations ; but he has not imitated him at all in 
the three books of which I am speaking : — ^he is there 
himself touching and appalling to the heart. Perhaps 
he was not suited for terrific detail ; but there had been 
battles enough. Horace had said of him, before he 
attempted the £neid :—< 

k3 
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Molle fttqoe facetum 



-Virgilio annuenint gaudentei rare canuens. 

Smooth flow his lines, and elegant hit style, 
On Virgil all the rural muses smile. 

FlUKCIfl. 

Facetum does not here signify facetious but agreeable. 
I do not know whether we shall not find a little of this 
happy and affecting softness in the fatal passion of 
Dido. I think at least that we shall there recognise 
the author of those admirable verses which we meet 
with in his eclogues : — 

Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me malus abstulit error ! 

I saw, I perish*d, yet indulged my pain. 

Drydeit. 

Certsunly the description of the descent into hell 
would not be badly matched with these lines from the 
fourth eclogue : — 

lUe Defim vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Permistos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis— 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

The sons shall lead the liyes of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 

The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. — Drtdeit. 

I meet with many of these simple, elegant, and 
affecting passages in the three beautiful books of the 
^neid. 

All the fourth book is filled with touching verses, 
which move those who have any ear or sentiment at all 
even to tears ; and to point out all the beauties of this 
book, it would be necessary to transcribe the whole 
of it. 

And in the sombre picture of hell, how this noble 
and affecting tenderness breathes through every 
line. 

It is well known how many tears were shed by the 
emperor Augustus, by Livia, and all the palace, at 
hearing this half line alone : — 

Tu Marcellus eris. 

A new Marcellus will in thee arise. 

Homer never produces tears. The true poet, accord- 
ing to my idea, is he who touches the soul and softens 
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it; others are only fine speakers. I am far from pro- 
posing this opinion as a rule. ^* I give my opinion/' 
says Montaigne, '' not as being good, but as being 
my own." 

Of Lucan. 

If you look for unity of time and action in Lucan, 
you will lose your labour; but where else will you find 
it? If you expect to feel any emotion, or any interest, 
you will not experience it in the long details of a war, 
the subject of which is very dry, and the expressions 
bombastic ; but if you would have bold ideas, an elo- 
quent expatiation on sublime and philosophical courage, 
Lucan is the only one among the ancients in whom you 
will meet with it. There is nothing finer than the speech 
of Labienus to Cato at the gates of the temple of 
Jupiter-Ammon, if we except the answer of Cato 
itself: — 

Hieremus cuncti Buperis ? temploque tacente 
Nil facimuB non sponteDei. 
Steriles num legit arenas. 

Ut caneret paucis ; mersit ne hoc pulvere verum! 
Eatne Dei seden nisi terra et pontus et aer, 
£t coelum et virtus? Superos quid quserimus ultra? 
Jupiter est quodcuoique vides quocumque moveris. 

And though our priests are mutes, and temples still, 
We act the dictates of his mighty will : 
Canst thou believe, the vast eternal mind, 
Was e*er to Syrts and Lybian sands confinM ? 
That he would chuse this waste, this barren ground. 
To teach the thin inhabitants around ? 
Is there a place that God would chuse to love 
Beyond this earth, the seas, yon heaven abpve, 
And virtuous minds the noblest throne of Jove ? 
Why seek we farther, then ? Behold around ; 
How all thou seest dost with the God abound, 
Jove is seen everywhere, and always to be found. 

ROWB. 

Put together all that the ancient poets have said of 
the gods, and it is childish in comparison with this 
passage of Lucan ; but in a vast picture, in which there 
IS a hundred figures, it is not sufficient that one or two 
of them are finely designed. 
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Of Tasso. 

Boileau has exposed the tinsel of Tasso ; but if there 
be a hundred spangles of false gold in a piece of gold 
cloth, it is pardonable; There are many rough stones 
in the great marble building raised by Homer. Boileau 
knew it, Telt it, and said nothing about it. We should 
be just. 

We recal the reader's memory to what has been said 
of Tasso in the Essay on Epic roetry ;* but we must 
h >re observe that his verses are known by heart all over 
Italy. If at Venice any one in a boat sings a stanza 
of the Jerusalem Delivered, he is answered from a 
neighbouring bark with the following one. 

If Boileau had listened to these concerts, he could 
have said nothing in reply. 

As enough is known of Tasso, I will not repeat here 
either eulogies or criticisms : I will speak more at length 
of Ariosto. 

Of Ariosto. 

Homer's Odyssey seems to have been the first model 
of the Morgante, of the Orlando Innamorato and the 
Orlando Furioso ; and, what very seldom happens, the 
last of the poems is without dispute the best. 

The companions of Ulysses changed into swine; 
the winds shut up in goats' skins; the musicians 
with fishes' tails, who ate all those who approached 
them ; Ulysses, who followed the chariot of a beau- 
tiful princess who went to bathe quite naked ; Ulysses, 
disguised as a beggar, who asked alms, and after- 
wards killed all the lovers of his aged wife, assisted 
only by his son and two servants, — are imaginations 
which have given birth to all the poetical romances 
which have since been written in the same style. 

But the romance of Ariosto is so full of variety and 
«o fertile in beauties of all kinds, that after having once 
read it quite through, I only wish to begin it again. 
How great the charm of natural poetry I I never could 

• Volume of the Henriade. 
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lation. 

That which above all charms me in this wonderful 
work is, that the author is always above his subject, 
and treats it playfully. He says the most sublime 
things without effort, and he often finishes them bv a 
turn of pleasantry which is neither misplaced nor &r- 
fetched. It is at once the Iliad, the Odyssey, and Don 
Quixote ; for his principal knight-errant becomes mad 
like the Spanish hero, and is infinitely more pleasant.* 

The subject of the poem which consists of so many 
things, is precisely that of the romance of Cassandra, 
which was formerly so much in fashion with us, and 
which has entirely lost its celebrity, because it had 
only the length of the Orlando Furioso, and few of 
its beauties ; and even the few being in French prose : 
five or six stanzas of Ariosto will eclipse them all. His 
poem closes with the greater part of the heroes and 
princesses, who have not perished during the war, all 
meeting in Paris, after a mousand adventures ; just as 
the personages in the romance of Cassandra all finally 
meet again in the house of Palemon. 

The Orlando Furioso possesses a merit unknown to 
the ancients — it is that of its exordiums. Every canto 
is like an enchanted palace, the vestibule of which is 
always in a different taste — sometimes majestic, some- 
tames simple, and even grotesque. It is moral, lively, 
or gallant, and always natural and true.f 

* We guspect that Voltaire will induce few Enslishmen to 
agree with him. His notion in this respect is very Gallic. Florian 
lias translated Don Quixote into French, omitting every particle of 
the broad humour by way of improvement! — T. 

f Here Voltaire enters into a formal critique of the Orlando 
Furioso, which he follows with another upon the Paradise Lost, 
neither of which would interest the English reader. The. latter 
indeed is entirely out of the question ; and possibly the wholQ 
article might have been spared, but for the vivacity with which 
the author advances his opinions of every sort. The deprecation 
of Homer in comparison with Virgil will be little relished in 
England.— T. 
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EPIPHANY: 

The Mcmifestation, the Appearance, the Illustrationy the 

Radiance. 

It is not easy to perceive what relation this word 
can have to the three kings or magi, who came from 
the east under the guidance of a star. That brilliant 
9tar was evidently tibe cause of bestowing on the day 
of its appearance the denomination of the Epiphany. 

It is asked, whence came these three kings ? What 
place had they appointed for their rendezvous ? One of 
them, it is said, came from Africa : he did not, then» 
come from the east. It is said they were three magi; 
but the common people have always preferred the in- 
terpretation of three kings. The feast of the kings is 
everywhere celebrated, but that of the magi nowhere : 
people eat king's-cake and not magi-cake; and ex- 
claim ^< the king drinks " — not " the raag4 drink." 

Moreover, as they brought with them much gold, 
incense, and myrrh, they must necessarily have been 
persons of great wealth and consequence. The magi- 
of that day were by no means very rich. It was not 
then as in the times of the false Smerdis. 

TertuUian is the first who asserted that these three 
travellers were kings. St. Ambrose, and St. Ceesar of 
Aries, suppose them to be kings; and the following 
passages of the Ixxi. psalm are quoted in proof of it: — : 
" The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall offer 
him gifts. The kings of Arabia and of Saba shall 
bring him presents." Some have called these three 
kings Magalat, Galgalat, and Saraim; others, Athos, 
Satos, and Paratoras. The catholics knew them under 
the names of Gaspard, Melchior, and Balthazar. 
Bishop Osorius relates that it was a king of Cran- 
^anor, in the kingdom of Calicut, who undertook this 
journey with two magi, and that this king on his retura 
to his own country built a chapel to the holy virgin. 

It has been enquired how much gold they gave 
Joseph and Mary. Many commentators declare that 
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they made them the richest presents ; the j build on 
the authority of the gospel of the Infancy > Which states 
that Joseph and Mary were robbed in Egypt by Titus 
and Dumachus ; '' but/' say they, ** these men would 
neyer have robbed them if they had not had a great 
deal of money." These two fobbers were afterwards 
hanged; one was the good thief and the other the bad 
one. But the gospel of Nicodemus gires them other 
names ; it calls them Dimas and Gestas. 

The same gospel of the Infancy says that they were 
magi and not kings who came to Bethlem ; that they 
had in reality been guided by a star, but that the star 
having ceased to appear while they were in the stable, 
an angel made his appearance in the form of a star to 
act in its stead. This gospel asserts that the visit of the 
three magi had been predicted by Zerdusht, whom we 
call Zoroaster. 

Suarez has investigated what became of the gold 
which the three kings or magi presented; he maintains 
that the amount must have been very large, and that 
three kings could never make a small or moderate 
present. He says that the whole sum was afterwards 
given to Judas, who, acting as steward, turned out a 
rogue and stole the whole amount. 

All these puerilities can do no harm to the Feast of 
the Epiphany, which was first instituted by the Greek 
church, as the term implies, and was afterwards cele- 
brated by the Latin church. 

EQUALITY. 

Nothing can h6 clearer than that men enjoying 
the faculties of their common nature are in a state of 
equality; they are equal when they perform their 
animal functions, and exercise their understandings. 
The king of China, the great Mogul, or the Turkish 
pacha, cannot say to the lowest of his species, " I 
forbid yoii to digest your food, to dischaxge your 
fseces, or to think." All animals of every species are 
on an equality with one another; and animals have by 
nature, beyond ourselves, the advantages of mdepen- 
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4ence. If a bulU while paying his attentions to a 
heifer, is driven away by the horns of another. buU 
stronger than himself, he goes to seek a new mistress in 
another mieadoiif, and lives in freedom; A cock, after 
being defeated, finds consolation in another* hen-roost. 
It is not so with us. A petty vizir banishes a bostangi 
to Lemaos ; the vizir Azem banishes the petty vizir to 
«Tenedos; the pacha banishes the vizir Azem to 
Rhodes ; the janissaries imprison the pacha, and elect 
another, who will banish the worthy mussulmen just 
when and where he pleases, while they will feel inex- 
pressibly obliged to him for so gentle a display of his 
authority. 

If the earth were, in fact, what it might be supposed it 
should be, — if men found upon it everywhere an easy 
and certain subsistence, and a climate congenial to their 
nature, it would be evidently impossible for one man to 
subjugate another. Let the globe be covered with 
wholesome fruits ; let the air on which we depend for 
life convey to us no diseases and premature death ; 
let man require no other lodging than the deer or roe- 
buck ; in that case the Gengis-Khans and Tamerlanes 
will have no other attendants than their own childLren, 
who will be very worthy persons, and assist them 
affectionately in their old age. 

In that state of nature enjoyed by all undomesticated 
quadrupeds, and by birds and reptiles, man would be 
just as happy as they are. Domination would be a mere 
chimera, an absurdity which no one would think of; 
for why should servants be sought for when no service 
is required ? 

If it should enter the mind of any individual of a 
tyrannical disposition and nervous arm to subjugate 
ms less powerful neighbour, his success would be im- 
possible ; the oppressed would be on the Danube before 
the oppressor had completed his preparations on the 
Wolga. 

All men, then, would necessarily have been equal 
had they been without wants ; it is the misery attached 
to our species which places one man in subjection to 
another : inequality is not the real grievance, but de- 
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pendence. It is of little consequence for one man to 
be called his hi^ness and another his holiness ; but it 
is hard for me to be the servant of another. 

A numerous family has cultivated a good soil ; two 
small neighbouring families live on lands unproductive 
and barren; It will therefore be necessary for the two 
poor families to serve the rich one, or to destroy it. 
This is easily accomplished. One of the two indigent 
families goes and oners its services to the rich one in 
exchange for bread ; the other makes an attack upon 
it and is conquered. The serving family is the origin 
of domestics and labourers : the one conquered, is the 
origin of slaves. 

It is impossible in our melancholy world to prevent 
men, living in society, from being divided into two 
classes, one of the rich who command, the other of the 
poor who obey; and these two are subdivided into 
various others, which have also their respective shades 
of difference. 

You come and say, after the lots are drawn, I am a 
man as well as you ; I have two hands aud two feet ; 
as much pride as yourself or more ; a mind as irregu- 
lar, inconsequent, and contradictory as your own. I am 
a citizen of St. Marino or Ragusa, or Vaugirard ; g^ve 
me my portion of land. In our known hemisphere are 
about fifty thousand millions of acres of cultivable 
land, good and bad. The number of our two-footed 
featherless race, within these bounds, is a thousand 
millions ; that is just fifty acres for each : do me jus- 
tice ; give me my fifty acres. 

The reply is, go and take them among the Caffres, 
the Hottentots, and the Samoieds ; arrange the matter 
amicably with them ; here all the shares are filled up. 
If you wish to have food, cloathing, lodging, and 
warmth among us, work for us as your fadier did — 
serve us or amuse us, and you shall be paid; if not, 
you will be obliged to turn beggar, which would be 
highly degrading to your sublime nature, and certainly 
preclude that actual equality with kings, or even vil- 
lage curates, to which you so nobly pretend. 

All the poor are not unhappy.. The greater number 

VOL. III. L 
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are bom in that state, and constant labour prevents 
them from too sensibly feeling their situation; but 
when thev do strongly feel it, ihen follow wars such a^, 
those of the popular party against the senate at Rome ; 
and those of the peasantry in Germany, England, and 
France.. All these wars ended soon or late in the sub- 
jection of the people, because the great have money, 
and money ih a state commands every thing : I say in 
a state, for the case is different between nation and 
nation. That nation which makes the best use of iron 
will always subjugate another that has more gold but 
less courage. 

\ Every man is born with an eager inclination for 
power, wealth, and pleasure, and also with a great 
taste for indolence. Every man, consequently, would 
wish to possess the fortunes and the wives or daughters 
of others, to be their master, to retain them in subjec- 
tion to his caprices, and to do nothing, or at least 
nothing but what is perfectly agreeable. You clearly 
perceive that, with such amiable dispositions, it is as 
impossible for men to be equal, as for two preachers 
or divinity professors not to be jealous of each other. 

The human race, constituted as it is, cannot subsist 
unless there be an infinite number of useful individuals 
possessed of no property at all ; for most certainly, a man 
in easy circumstances will not leave his own land to 
come and cultivate yours ; and if you want si»ypair of 
shoes you will not get a lawyer to make them for you. 
Equality, then, is at the same time the most natural 
and the most chimerical thing possible. 

As men carry everything to excess if they have it in 
their power to do so, this inequality has been pushed 
too far ; it has been maintained in many countries that 
no citizen has a right to quit that in which he was born. 
The meaning of such a law must evidently be : " This' 
country is so wretched and, ill-governed, we prohibit 
every man from quitting it, under an apprehension 
that otherwise all would leave it." Do better : excite 
in all your subjects a desire to stay with you, and in 
foreigners a desire to come and settle among you. 

Every man has a right to entertain a private opinion 
of his own equality to other men ; but it follows not 
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diat a cardinal's cook should take it upon bim to orcl^r 
his master to pr^jpare his dinner. The cook, however, 
may say : '* I am a man as well as my master ; I was 
born like htm in teats, and shall like him die in an- 
guish, attended by the same commbn ceremonies. We 
both perform the same animal functions. If the Turks 
get possession of Rome, and I then become a cardinal 
and my master a cook, I will take him into my service.'' 
This language is perfectly reasonable and just ; but, 
while waiting for the grand Turk to get possession of 
Rome, the cook is bound to do his duty^ or all human 
society is subverted. 

With respect to a man who is neither a cardinal's 
cook, not invested with any office whatever in the stat^ ; 
with respect to an individual who has no connections, 
and is disgusted at being everywhere received with an 
air of protection or contempt, who sees very clearly 
that many men of quality and title have not more 
knowledge, wit, or virtue than himself, and is wearied by 
-being occasionally in their antichambers, — ^what ought 
such a man to do ? He ought to stay away. 

ESSENIANS. 

The more superstitious and barbarous any nation is, 
the more obistinately bent on war, notwithstanding its 
defeats; the more aivided into factions, floating be^^ 
tween royal and priedtly claims ; and the more intoxica- 
ted it may be by fanaticism ; the more certainly will be 
found among that nation a number of citizens associa- 
ted together in order to li^e in peace. 
. It happens, during a season of pestilence, that a 
■small canton forbids all communication with large 
cities. - It preserves itself from the prevsuling conta- 
gion, but remains a prey to other maladies. 

Of this desdription of persons were the Gymnoso- 
phists in India, and certain sects of philosophers amoifg 
tiie Greeks. Such also were the Pythagoreans in Italy 
and Greece, and the therapeutee m Egypt. Such at 
the present day are those primitive people, called qua- 
kers and dunkers, in Pennsylvania ; and very nearly 

L 2 
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such were the first christians who lived together remote 
from cities. 

Not one of these societies was acquainted with the 
dreadful custom of binding themselves by oath to the 
mode of life which they adopted, of involving them- 
selves into perpetual chains, of depriving themselves, 
on a principle of religion, of the grand right and first 
principle of human nature, which is liberty; in short, 
of entering into what we call vows. St Basil was the 
first who conceived the idea of those vows, of this oath 
of slavery. He introduced a new plague into the 
world, and converted into a poison^ that which had 
been invented as a remedy. 

There were in Syria societies precisely similar to 
those of the Essenians. This we learn from the Jew 
Philo, in his treatise on the Freedom of the Good. 
Syria was always superstitious and factious, and 
always under the yoke of tyrants. The successors of 
Alexander made it a theatre of horrors. It is by no 
vieans extraordinary, that among such numbers of op- 
pressed and persecuted beings, some, more humane 
and judicious than the rest, should withdraw from all 
intercourse with great cities, in order to live in com- 
mon, in honest poverty, far from the blasting eyes of 
tyranny. 

During the civil wars of the latter Ptolemies, similar 
asylums were formed in Egypt ; and when that country 
was subjugated by the Roman arms, the therapeuts 
established themselves in a sequestered spot, in the 
neighbourhood of the lake Mceris. 

It appears highly probable that there were Greek, 
..Egyptian, and Jewish therapeutes. Philo, after eulo- 
gizing Anaxagorus, Democritus, and other philoso- 
phers, who embraced their way of life, thus expresses 
nimself : — 

. '^ Similar societies are found in many countries; 
Greece and other regions enjoy institutions of this con- 
soling character. They are common in Egypt in every 
district, and particularly in that of Alexandria. The 
most worthy and moral of the population have with- 
drawn beyond Lake Moeris to a secluded but conve- 
nient 8pot> forming a gentle declivity. The air is very 
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salubrious, and the villages in the neighbourhood suffi- 
ciently numerous/' Sec. 

Thus we perceive that there have everywhere existed 
societies of men who have endeavoured to find a re- 
fuge from disturbances and factions, from the inso- 
lence and rapacity of oppressors. AD, without excep- 
tion, entertained a perfect horror of war, considering it 
precisely in the same light in which we contemplate 
highway robbery and murder. 

Such, nearly, were the men of letters who united in 
France, and founded the Academy. They quietly 
withdrew from the factious and cruel scenes which de- 
solated the country in the reign of Louis XIII. Such 
also were the men who founded the Royal Society at 
London, while the barbarous idiots called puritans and 
episcopalians were cutting one anothers throats about 
the interpretation of a few passages from three or four 
old and unintelligible books. 

Some learned men have been of opinion that Jesus 
Christ, who condescended to make his appearance for 
some time iufthe small district of Capernaum, in Naza- 
reth, and some other small towns of Palestine, was one 
of those Essenians, who fled from the tumult of affairs, 
and cultivated virtue in peace. But the name " Esse- 
nian*' never even once occurs in the four gospels, in the 
apocrypha, or in the acts, or the epistles of the apostles. 

Although, however, the name is not to be found, a 
resemblance is, in various points, observable — confra- 
ternity,* community of property, strictness of moral 
conduct, manual labour, detachment from wealth and 
honors ; and, above all, detestation of war. So great 
is this detestation, that Jesus Christ commands his 
disciples when struck upon one cheek to offer the other 
also, and when robbed of a cloak to deliver up the 
coat likewise. Upon this principle the christians 
conducted themselves, during the two first centuries, 
'without altars, temples, or magistracies, — all employed 
in their respective trades or occupations, all leading 
secluded and quiet lives. 

Their early writings attest that they were riot per- 
mitted to carry arms. " In this they perfectly resem*- 

l3 
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bled our PennsykanianSy anabaptists, and Memnonists 
of the present day, who take a pride in following the 
literal meaning of the gospel. For although there are 
in the gospel many passages which, when incorrectly 
understood, might breed violence, — as the case of the 
merchants scourged out of the temple avenues, the 
phrase " compel them to come in,*' the dangers into 
which they were thrown who had not converted their 
master*s one talent into five talents, and the treatment 
of those who came to the wedding without the weddiug 
garment, — although. I say, all these may seem contrary 
to the pacific spirit of the gospel, yet there are so many 
other passages which enjoin sufferance instead of con- 
test, that it is by no means astonishing that, for a pe- 
riod of two hundred years, christians held war in abso- 
lute execration. 

Upon this foundation was the numerous and respec- 
table society of Pennsylvanians established, as were also 
the minor sects which have imitated them. When I 
. denominate them respectable, it is by no means in con- 
sequence of their aversion to the splendour of the catho- 
lic church. I lament, undoubtedly, as I ought to do, 
their errors. It is their virtue, their modesty, and 
their spirit of peace, that I respect. 

Was not the great philosopher Bayle right, then, 
when he remarked, that a christian of the earliest times 
of our religion would be a very bad soldier, or that a 
soldier would be a very bad christian ? 

This dilemma appears to be unanswerable ; and in 
this point, in my opinion, consists the great difierence 
between ancient Christianity and ancient Judaism. 

The law of the first Jews expressly says : ** As sooJi 
as you enter any country with a view to possess it, 
destroy everytliing by fire and sword; slay, without 
mercy, aged men, women, and children at the breast; 
kill even all the animals ; sack everything and burn 
everything. It is your God who commands you so to 
do." This injunction is not given in a single insl^c^, 
but on twenty different occasions, and is always fol- 
lowed. 

Mahomet, persecuted by the people of Mecca, de- 
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fends himself like a brave man. He compels Lis van- 
quished persecutors to humble themselves at his feet 
and become his disciples. He establishes his religion 
by proselytism and the sword. 

Jesus, appearing between the times of Moses and 
Mahomet, in a corner of Galilee, preaches forgiveness 
of injuries, patience, mildness, and forbearance, dies 
himself under the infliction of capital punishment, and 
is desirous of the same fate for his first disciples. 

I ask candidly, whether St. Bartholomew, St. An- 
drew, St. Matthew, and St. Barnabas, would have been 
received among the cuirassiers of the emperor, or 
among the royal guards of Charles XH. ? 

"Would St. Peter himself, though he cut off Mal- 
chus's ^ar, have made a good officer? Perhaps St, 
Paul, accustomed at first to carnage, and having had 
the misfortune to be a bloody persecutor, is the only 
one who could have been made a warrior. The impe- 
tuosity of his, temperament, and the fire of his ima- 
gination, would have made him a formidable com- 
mander. But, notwithstanding these qualities, he 
made no effort to revenge himself on Gamaliel by arms. 
He did not act like the Judases, the Theudases, and 
•the Barchochebases, who levied troops : he followed 
the precepts of Jesus Christ ; he suffered ; and, ac- 
cording to an account we have of his death, he was 
beheaded. 

To compose an army of christians, therefore, in the 
early period of . Christianity, was a contradiction in 
terms. 

It is certain that christians were not enlisted among 
the troops of the empire till the spirit by which they 
were animated was changed. In the two first cen- 
tiiries they entertained a horror for temples, altars^ 
tapers, incense, and lustral water. Porphyry compares 
them to the foxes who said " the grapes are sour,"-»— 
" If," said he, " you could have had beautiful temples 
burnished with gold, and large revenues for a clergy, 
you would then have been passionately fond of temples." 
They afterwards addicted themselves to all that they 
had abhorred. Thus, having detested the profession 
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of arms, they at length engaged in war. The christians 
in the time of Dioclesian were as different from those 
of the time of the apostles as we are from the christians 
of the third century. 

I cannot conceive how a mind so enlightened and 
bold as Montesquieu's, could severely censure another 
genius much, more accurate than his own, and oppose 
Sie following just remark made by Bayle,* " that a 
society of real christians might live happily together, 
but that they would make a bad defence on being at- 
tacked by an enemy." 

*' They would," says Montesquieu, " be citizens infi- 
nitely enlightened on -the subject of their duties, and 
ardently zealous to discharge them. They would be 
fully sensible of the rights of natural defence. The 
more they thought they owed religion, the more they 
would think they owed their country. The principles 
of Christianity deeply engraven on their hearts would 
be infinitely more powerful than the ftilse honour of 
monarchies, the human virtues of republics, or the 
servile fear which operates under despotism." 

Surely the author of the " Spirit of Laws" did not 
reflect upon the words of the gospel, when saying that 
real christians Would be fully sensible of the rights of 
natural defence. He did not recollect the command 
to deliver up the coat after the cloak had been taken ; 
and, after having received a blow upon one cheek, to 
present the other also. Here the principle of natural 
defence is most decidedly annihilated. Those whom 
we call quakers have always refused to fight ; but in 
the war of 1756, if they had not received assistance 
from the other English, and suffered that assistance 
to operate, they would have been completely crushed. 

Is it not unquestionable, that men who thought and 
felt as martyrs would fight very ill as grenadiers? 
Every sentence of that chapter of the " Spirit of Laws " 
appears to me false. ** The principles of Christianity, 
deeply engraven on their hearts, would be infinitely 
more powerful," &c. Yes, more powerful to prevent 

• Combination of" Divers Thoaghts," art. cxxiv. 
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iheir exercise of the sword, to make them tremble at 
shedding their neighbour's blood, to make them look 
on life as a burden of which it would be their highest 
happiness to be relieved. 

" If," says Bayle, ** they were appointed to drive 
back veteran corps of infantry, or to charge regiments 
of cuirassiers, they would be seen like sheep in the 
midst of wolves." 

Bayle was perfectly right. Montesquieu did not per- 
•ceive that, while attempting to refute him, he contem- 
plated only the mercenary and sanguinary soldiers of the 
present day, and not the early christians. It would seem 
e:^ if he had been desirous of preventing the unjust ac- 
cusations which he experienced from die fanatics, by 
: sacrificing Bayle to them. But he gained nothing by it. 
They are two great men, who appear to be of different 
opinions, but who, if they had been equally free to 
speak, would have been found to have the same. 

** The false honour of monarchies, the hmnan vir- 
tues of republtes, the servile fear which operates under 
despotism ;" nothing at all of this eoes towards the 
composition of a soldier, as the *' Spirit of Laws" pre- 
tends. When we levy a regiment, of whom a quarter 
part will desert in the course of a fortnight, not 
one of the men enlisted thinks about the honour of 
the monarchy: they do not even know what it is. 
The mercenary troops of the republic of Venice know 
their country; but nothing about republican virtue, 
.which do one ever speaks of in the place of St. Mark. 
In one word, I do not believe that there is a single 
man on the face of the earth who has enlisted in his 
regiment from a principle of virtue. 

Neither, again, is it out of a servile fear that Turks 
and Russians fight with the fierceness and rage of lions 
and tigers. Fear does not inspire courage. Nor is it by 
devotion that the Russians have defeated the armies 
of Mustapha. It would, in my opinion, have been 
highly desirable that so ingenious a man should have 
sought for truth rather than display. When we wish 
to instruct mankind, we ought to forget ourselves, 
and have nothing in view but truth. 
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ETERNITY. 

Ix my youth I admired all the reasonings of Samtt€l 
Clarke. I loved his person, although he was a deter- 
mined Arian as well as Newton, and I still revere his 
memory, because he was a good man ; but the iifl* 
pression which his ideas had stamped on my yet tender 
brain was effaced when that brain became more firm. 
I found, for example, that he had contested the etef- 
nity of the world with as little ability as he had proved 
the reality oF infinite space. 

I have so much respect for the book of Genesid, 
and for the church which adopts it, that I regard it as 
the only proof of the creation of the world five 
thousand seven hundred and eighteen years ago, 
according to the computation of the Latins, and seven 
thousand and seventy-eight years, according to the 
Greeks. 

All antiquity believed matter, at least, to be eternal ; 
and the grieatest philosophers attributed eternity also 
-to the arrangement of the universe. 

They are all mistaken, as we well know; but we 
may believe, without blasphemy, that the eternal 
former of all things made other worlds beside ours. 

EUCHARIST. 

On this delicate subject, we shall not speak as theo- 
logians. Submitting in heart and mind to the religion 
in which we are born, and the laws under which we 
live, we shall have nothing to do with controversy ; it 
is too hostile to all religions which it boasts of support- 
ing, to all laws which it makes pretensions to explaiti, 
and especially to that harmony which in every period it 
has banished from the world. 

One half of Europe anathematises the other on the 
subject of the Eucharist; and blood has flowed in 
torrents from the Baltic sea to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
for nearly two centuries, on account of a single word, 
which signifies gentle charity. 
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Various natioos in this part of the world view with 
horror the system of transuhstantiation. They exclaim 
against this dogma as the last effort of human folly} 
They quote the celebrated passage of Cicero, who 
says* that men, having exhausted all the mad extrava.- 
gancies they are capable of, have yet never entertained 
uie idea of eating the God whom they adore. They 
say, that as almost all popular opinions are built upon 
s^mbiguities and abuse of words, so the system of the 
Roman catholics concerning the eucharist and transuh- 
stantiation, is founded solely on an ambiguity ; that 
they have interpreted literally what could only have 
been meant figuratively; and that for the sake of mere 
verbal contests, for absolute misconceptions, the 
world has for six hundred years been drenched in 
blood. 

Their preachers in the pulpits, their learned in 
their publications, and the people in their conversational 
discussions, incessantly repeat that Jesus Christ did 
not take his body in his two hands to give his disciples 
to eat ; that a body cannot be in a hundred thousand 
places at one time, in bread and in wine; that the God 
who formed the universe cannot consist of bread which 
is converted into f«eces, and of wine which flows off in 
urine; and that the doctrine may naturally expose 
Christianity to tlie derision of the least intelligent, and 
to the contempt and execration of the rest of man- 
kind. 

In this opinion the Tillotsons, the Smallridges, the 
Claudes, the Dailies, theAmyrauts, the Mestrezats, the 
Dumoulins, the Blondels, and the numberless multitude 
of the reformers of the sixteenth century, are all agreed; 
while the peaceable mahometan, master of Africa, and 
of the finest part of Asia, smiles with disdain upon 
our disputes, and the rest of the world are totally 
ignorant of them. 

Once again I repeat, that I have nothing to do with 
controversy. I believe with a lively faith all that the, 
catholic apostolic religion teaches on the i^ubject of 

* See Cicero cm Divination. 
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the eucharist, witboat comprehending a single word 

of it 

The question is, how to put the greatest restraint 
npon crimes. The stoics said that they carried God 
in their heart. Such is the expression of Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus, the most virtuous of mankind, 
and who might be almost called gods upon earth. 
They understood by the words " I carry God within 
me, that part of the divine universal soul which ani- 
mates every intelligent being. 

The catholic religion goes farther. It says, " You 
shall have within you physically what the stoics had. 
metaphysically. Do not set yourselves about enquiring 
what it is that I give you to eat and drink, or merely to 
eat. Only believe that what I so give you is God. 
Hp is within you. Shall your heart then be defiled by 
anything unjust or base ? — Behold then men receiving 
God within them, in the midst of an august ceremonial, 
by the light of a hundred tapers, under the influence 
of the most exquisite and enchanting music, and at 
the footstool of an altar of burnished gold. The 
imagination is led captive, the soul is rapt in extasy 
and melted ! The votary scarcely breathes ; he is de- 
tached from every terrestrial object, he is united with 
. God, he is in our flesh, and in our blood! — Who will 
dare, or who even will be able, after this, to commit 
a single fault, or to entertain even the idea of it ? It 
was clearly impossible to devise a mystery better cal-- 
culated to retain mankind in virtue.'* 

Yet Louis XI. while receiving God thus within him,, 
poisons his own brother; the archbishop of Florence, 
while making God, and the Pazzi while receiving him, 
assassinate the Medici in the cathedral. Pope Alex- 
ander VI., after rising from the bed of his bastard 
daughter, administers God to Ceesar Borgia his bastard 
son, and both destroy by hanging, poison, and the 
sword, all who are in possession of two acres of land 
which they find desirable. 

Julius II. makes and eats God ; but, with his cuirass 
on his back and his helmet on his head, he imbrues his 
hands in blood and carnage. Leo X. contains God in 
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his body, his mistresses in bis anns, and the money 
extorted by the sale of indulgences, in his own ana 
bis sister's cofiers. 

,,, Troll, arjchbishop of Upsal, has the senators of 
Sweden slaughtered before his face, holdi^ a papal 
bull in his hand. Vangalen, bishop of Munster, raake9 
war upon all his neighbours, and becomes celebrated 
for his rapine. 

The abbe N ... is full of God, speaks of nothing 
but God, imparts God to all the women, or weak and 
imbecile persons that he can obtain the direction' of, 
and robs his penitents of their property. , 

What are we to conclude from these contradictions ? 
That all these persons never really believed in God ; 
that they still less, if. possible, believed that they had 
eaten his body and drunk his blood ; that they never 
imagined they had swallowed God ; that if they had 
firmly so believed, they never would have committed 
any of those deliberate crimes ; in a word, that this 
most miraculous preventive of human atrocities has 
been most ineffective. 'Rie more sublime such an 
idea., the more decidedly is it secretly rejected by human 
obstipacy. 

The fact is, that all our grand criminals who have 
been at the bead of government, and those also who 
have subordinately shared in authority, not only never 
believed that they received God down their throats^ 
but never believed 'in God at sill; at least they had 
entirely effaced such an idea from their minds. Their 
contempt for the sa^ainent which they created or 
administered was extended at length into a contempt 
of God himself. What resource then have we remain-* 
ing against depredation, insolence, outrage, calumny, 
and persecution? — That of persuading the strong man 
who. oppresses the weak that God really exists. He 
.will at least not laugh at this opinion; and although 
he may not believe that God is within him, he yet may 
believe that God pervades, all nature. An incompre- 
hensible mystery has shocked hiln. But would he be 
^ble to say that the existence of a remunerating and 
avenging God is an incomprehensible mystery? Finally^ 

voL m. M 
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although lie does not > yield hi* belief to a oalhoUo 
bishop who says to him, '^ Behold, that is yoar God,; 
whom a man consecrated by myself has put into youy 
mouth!" he may believe the langoage of all the 'Stars 
and of all animated beings^ at once exclttming— ^' God 
is our creator!-' ' • 

- . . ' • 

EXECUTION. 

SECTION I. 

. Y£S, we here repeat the observation, — a man that k 
hanged is good for nothing; although some execu* 
tioner, as much addicted to quackery as cruelty^ may 
have persuaded the wretched simpletons in his neighh- 
bourhood that the fat of a person hanged is a cur« 
for the epilepsy. 

Cardinal Richlieu, when going to Lyons to enjoy 
the spectacle of the execution of *Cinque-Mars and 
de Thou, was informed that the executioner had brokot 
his leg. -'^ What a dreadful thing it is," says he to 
the chancellor Seguier, ** we have no executioner !'' 
I certainly admit that it must have been a terrible 
disaster. It was a jewel wanting in his crown. At 
last however an old worthy was found, who after twelve 
strokes of the sabre brought low the head of the inno* 
cent and philosophic de Thou. What necessity required 
this death? What good could be derived from the ju- 
dicial assassination' of marshal de Marillac ? 

I will go farther. If Maximilian, duke of Sully, 
had not compelled that admirable king Henry IV. to 
yield to the execution of marshal Biron, who was 
covered with wounds which had been received in Ihs 
service, perhaps Henry would never have suffered 
assassination himself; perhaps that act of clemency^ 
judiciously interposed after condemnation, would hav^ 
soothed the still raging spirit of the league; perhaps 
the outcry would not then have been incessantly thun- 
dered into the ears of the populace, — ^the king always 
protects heretics, the king treats good cathotits shame- 
fully, the king is a miter, the king is an old debaocfa^e^ 
who at the age of fifty-seven fell in love with tibe young 



frriveess of Ctode, and Ibvced herhusbaoA ta % tha 
kififdom with her. All these emberd of wniTersal liuM 
content would probably not have been alone Auffici^t 
to inflame the brain of the fenatical fevUlant RtvaiMac. 
• With respect to what i» ordinarHy. called justice, thaA 
JB, tiie practice of killing, a man because he has stolen 
a crown €rom his master; or burning hira, as was the 
ease with Simon Morin^ fqr hs^mg said that he had had 
eooferences with the holy spirit.; and a^ was the case 
also with a mad old Jesuit of the name of Malagrida, 
for -having printed certain conversations which the holy 
virgin held with St. Anne^ her motfaery 'while in the 
Itromb; — ^this practice, it must b^ acluiowledged^ is 
neither conformable to humanity or reason, andcannofe 
possibly be of the least utility. 
. We ha^e already enquired what advantage conld 
^nsue to the state from the execution, of that poor man 
known under the name of the madman; iWio, while at 
suffer with some monks, uttered certain nonsensical 
woids, a^d who^ instead of being purged and bled, 
was delivered over to the gallows ? 

We farther ask, — ^whether it was absolutely necessary 
Aat- another madman, who Ivas in the body-guards 
and who gave himself some slight cuts with a hanger, 
like many other impostors, to obtain remuneration, 
thould be also hanged by the sentence of the parlia- 
ment? Was this a crime of such great enormity ? Would 
there have be^n any imraineat danger to society in 
saving the life of this man? 

What necessity could there be that La Barre should 
have his band cheeped off and his 4x)ague cut out, 
thi^ he should be put to the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, .and be burnt alive ?-r-Such was the 
sentence pronounced by the Solons and Lycucgutea of 
Abbeville I Wliat had he done? Had he assassinated 
his father and mother? Had people reason to ap* 
prehend that he would burn down tha city? — He 
was accused of a want of reverence in some secret 
eircumstances, which the sentence itself does not spe- 
eifyi He had, it was said, sung an old song, of which 
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no one could give an account; and had seen a 
procession of capnctiins pass at a distance ^without 
saluting it. 

. It certainly appears as if some people took great 
delight in whatBoilean calls murdering their ne^hbour 
in due form and ceremony, and inflicting on him 
unutterable torments. These people live in the forty- 
ninth degree of latitude, which is precisely the position 
of the Troquois. Let us hope that they may, some time 
or other, become civilized. 

Among this nation of barbarians there are always to 
be found two or three thousand persons of great kind- 
ness and amiability, possessed of correct taste, and 
dbnstituting excellent society. These will at length 
polish the others. 

I should like to ask those who are so fond of erect- 
ing gibbets, piles, and scaffolds, and pouring leaden 
balls through the human brain, whether they are' 
always labouring under the horrors of famine, and 
Whether they kill their fellow-creatures from any appre- 
hension that there are more of them than can be" 
maintained ? 

• I was once perfectly horror-struck on seeing a list 
of deserters made out for the short period merely of 
eight years. They amounted to sixty thousand. Rere 
were sixty thousand co-patriots, who were to be shot 
thorough the head at the beat of drum ; and with whom, 
if well maintained and ably commanded, a whole pro- 
vince might have been added to the kingdom. 

I would also ask some of these subaltern Dracos, 
whether there are no such things wanted in their 
country as highways or crossways, whether there are 
no uncultivated lands to be broken up, . and whether 
inen who are hanged or shot can be of any service? 

I will not address them on the score of humanity, 
but of utility : unfortunately, they will often attend to 
neither; and although M. Beccaria met with the ap- 
plauses of Europe for having proved that punishments 
ought only to be proportioned to crimes, th% Iroquois 
soon found out an advocate, paid by k priest, who 
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maintained that to torture, hang, rack, and bum, in 
^1 cases whatsoever, was decidedly the best way. 

SECTION II. 

But it is England which, more than any other conn-* 
try, has been distinguished for the stern delight of 
[Slaughtering men with the pretended sword of the law. 
Without mentionmg the immense n-Qmber of princes of 
the blood, peers of the realm, and eminent citizens, 
who have perished by a public death on the scaffold, it 
is sufficient to call to mind the execution of queea 
Anne Boleyn, queen Catherine Howard, queen Jane 
Grey, queen Mary Stuart, and king Charles I. in 
order to justify the sarcasm which has been frequently 
applied, that the history of England ought to be writ- 
ten by the executioner. 

Next to that island, it is alleged that France is the 
country in which capital punishments have been most 
common. I shall say nothing of that of queen Bfune-> 
hault, for I do not believe it. I pass by innumerable 
scaffolds, and stop before that of count Montecuculi, 
who was cut inta quarters in the presence of Francis I. 
and his whole court, because Francis the dauphin had 
died of a pleurisy. 

That event occurred in 1536. Charles V., victorious 
on all the coasts of Europe ^nd Africa, was then ra- 
vaging both Provence and Picardy. Daring that 
campaign, which commenced advantageously for him^ 
the young dauphin, eighteen years of age, becomes 
heated at a game of tennis, in the small city of Tour- 
non. When in high perspiration he drinks iced water^ 
and in the course of five days dies of the pleurisy. The 
whole court and all France exclaim that the enyperor 
Charles V. had procured the dauphin pf France to be 
poisoned. This accusation, equally horrible and ab- 
surd, has been repeated from that time down to the 
present. Malherbe, in one of his odes, speaks o{ 
Francis, with whom Castile, unequal to cope in arms, 
bereaved of his son. 

We will not stop to examine whether the emperor 
was unequal to the arms of Francis I. because he left 
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Provence after having completely sacked it, nor whe- 
ther to poison a dauphin is to steal him ; but these bad 
lines decidedly show that the poisoning of the dauphin 
Francis by Charles V; was received throughout France 
as an indisputable truth. 

• Daniel does not exculpate the emperor. Henault, 
in his Chronological Summary, says : ** Francis, the 
dauphin, poisoned." ' 

It is thus that all writers copy from one another. At 
length the author of the History of Francis I. ventures^ 
like myself, to investigate the fact. 

It is certain that count Montecuculi, who was in the 
service bf the dauphin, was condemned by certain 
commissioners to be quartered, as guilty of having poi- 
soned that prince. 

Historians say that this Montecuculi was his cup- 
bearer. The dauphins have no such officer: but I* 
will admit that they had. How could that gentleman, 
just at the instant, have mixed up poison in a glass of 
fresh water? Did he always carry poison in his 
pocket, ready whenever his master might call for 
drink ? He was not the only person present with the 
dauphin, who was, it appears, wiped and rubbed 
dry by some of his attendants after the game of tennis 
was finished. The surgeons who opened the body 
declared, it is said, that the prince had taken arsenic. 
Had the prince done so, he must have felt intolerable 
pains about his throat, the water would have been 
coloured, and the case would not have been treated 
as one of pleurisy. The surgeons were ignorant pre- 
tenders, who said just what they were desired to say ; 
a fact which happens every day. 

• Wl^at interest could this officer have in destroying 
his master? Who was more likely to advance his 
fortune? 

But, it is said, it was intended also to poison the 
king. Here is a new difficulty and a newimpro- 
babnity. 

Who was to compensate him for this double crime ? 
Charles V; it is replied — another improbability equally 
strong. Why begin with a youth only eighteein years 



and a half old, and who, moreover, had two brothers ? 
How was the king to be got at ? Montecuculi did not 
T^ait at his table. 

Charles V. had nothing to gain by taking away the 
life of the young dauphin, who had never drawn a 
Bword, and who certainly would have had powerful 
avengers. It would have been a crime at once base 
and useless. He did iiot fear the father, we are to 
believe, the bravest knight of the French court; yet he 
was afraid of the son, who had scarcely reached beyond 
the age of childhood ! 

But, we are informed, this Montecuculi, on occasion 
of a journey to Ferrara, his own country, was pre- 
sented to the emperor, and that that monarch asked 
him numerous questions relating to the magnificence of 
the king's table and the economy of his household. 
This certainly is decisive evidence that the Italian was 
engaged by Charles V. to poison the royal family ! 

Oh ! but it was not the emperor himself who urged 
him to commit this crime : he was impelled to it by 
Anthony de Leyva and the marquis de Gonzaga. Yes, 
truly, Anthony de Leyva, eighty years of age, and one 
of the most virtuous knights in Europe ! and this noble 
veteran, moreover, was indiscreet enough to propose 
executing this scheme of poisoning in conjunction with 
a prince of Gonzaga. Others mention the marquis 
del'Vasto, whom we call du Guast. — Contemptible im- 
postors! Be at least agreed among yourselves. You 
say that Montecuculi confessed the fact before his 
judges. Have you seen the original documents con- 
nected with the trial ? 

You state that the unfortunate man was a chemist. 
These then are your only proofs, your only reasons, 
for subjecting him to the most dreadful of executions : 
he was an Italian, he was a chemist, and Charles V. 
was hated. His glory then provoked indeed a base re- 
venge. Good God! Your court orders a man of rank 
to be cut into quarters upon bare suspicion, in the 
vain hope of disgracing that powerful emperor. 

Some time ietfterwards your suspicions, always light 
and volatile^ charge this poisoning upon Catherine de 
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M^icifl, wife of Henry U. tlien dauphin and tabse* 
qu€ntly king of France. You say that, in order to 
reign, she destroyed by poison the first dauphin, who 
stood between her husband and the throne. Miserable 
impostors I Once again, I say, be consistent! Cathe- 
rine de Medieis was at that time only seventeen yearn 
of age! 

It has been said that Charles V. himself imputed 
this murder to Catherine, and the historian Pera is 
quoted to prove it. This however is an error. These 
are the historian's words : — 

*^ This year the dauphin of France died at Paris with 
decided indications of poison. " His friends ascribed it 
to the orders of the marquis del Vasto and Anthony 
de Leyva, which led to the execution of count Monte- 
cuculo, who was in habits of correspondence with them : 
ba^e and absurd suspicion of men so highly honourable, 
as by destroying the dauphin little or nothing could 
be grained. He was not yet known by his valour 
any more than bis brothers, -who were next in the suc- 
cession to him. 

*^ To one presumption succeeded another. It was 
pretended that this murder was committed by order of 
the duke of Orleans his brother, at the instigation of his 
wife Catherine de Medieis, who was ambitious of being 
a queen, which in fact she eventually was. It is well 
remarked by a certain author, that the dreadful death 
of the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II. was the 
punishment of heaven upon him for poisoning his 
brpther (at least if he really did poison him); a practice 
too common among princes, by which they free them- 
selves at little 'cost from stumbling-blocks in their 
career, but frequently and manifestly punished by 
God." 

Signor de Vera, we instantly perceive, is not an ab- 
solute Tacitus; besides, he takes Montecuculi, or 
Montecuculo as he calls him, for a Frenchman. He 
says the dauphin died at Paris, whereas it was at 
Tournouk He speaks of decided indications of poison 
upon public rumour; but it is clear that he attributes 
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&e accosation of Catherine de Medicis only to the^ 
Flinch. 

This charge is equally unjust and extravagant with' 
that against Montecuculi. 

In fact, this volatile temperament, so characteristic 
6f the French, has in every period of our history led to 
the' most tragical catastrophes. If we go back from 
the iniquitous execution of Montecuculi to that of the 
knights templars, we shall see a series of the most 
atrocious punishments, founded upon the most frivolous 
presumptions. Rivers of blood have flowed in France 
in consequence of the thoughtless character and pre- 
cipitate judgnient of the Fren-^h people.* 

We may just notice the wretched pleasure that some 
men, and particularly those of weak minds, secretly 
enjoy in talking or writing of public executions, like' 
that they derive from the subject of miracles and sor- 
ceries. In Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible you may 
find a number of fine engravings of the punishments 
in use among the Hebrews. These prints are abso- 
lutely sufficient to strike every person of feeling with 
horror. We will take this opportunity to observe, that 
neither the Jew^ nor any other people ever thought of 

. * The justice of this censure by Volt«iire of his own countrymen 
is now uhiversally acknowledged; and in consequence of it, the 
unjust conviction of innocent people has been more frequent in 
France than in any other country in Eurone. The feelings both 
of the French authorities and populace nave always been en^ 
listed against the accused ; ^hich bias, aided by the infernal 
expedient of torture, has produced innumerable legal murders like 
that of Montecuculi. In Great Britain, generally speaking, the 
people at large are on the watch for every chance in favour of 
the accused; and sometimes to a most unreasonable extent, at 
in the case of Thurtell and others. In respect to confession of 
criminality too, our law is singularly opposed to the old law of 
France. Instead of extorting, we almost deprecate confession, and 
when irregularly induced, it may absolutely save the life of an un- 
equivocal murderer, as in the instance of Hugh Jpnes, tried at thtf 
last Denbigh assizes for the murder of his father, and acquitted, 
although unequivocally guilty, beeause a constable had told him 
it would be better for him if he would confess the fact. Compare 
this with the old French law and its tortures, and the contrast 
is complete. Common sense is possibly at war with both ex* 
tremes. — T. 
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fixing penops to tbe cross by mdk; and IJbftt there h 
not even a single instance of it. It is the fiction of aonie 
paanter, built upon an option ecmipletely erroneous. 

SECTIOl^ III. 

Ye sages vho are scattered over the world (for some 
sages there are) join the philosophic Beecaria, and 
prodaim with all your strength that punishments oaght 
to be proportioned to crimes : 

That after shooting through the head a young maa 
of the age of twenty, who has speait six . months with 
his father and mother or his mistress, instead of r^ 
joining his regiment, he can no longer be of any service 
to his country : 

. That if you hang on the public gallows^ the servaml 
girl who stole a dozen napluns from her mistress, she 
will be unable to add to the number of your citizens a 
dozen children, whom vou may be considered as 
Strangling in embryo witn their parent ; that there in 
no proportion between a dozen napkins and human 
life; and, finally, that you really encourage do^ 
mestic theft, because no master will be so cruel as to 

fat his coachman handed for stealing a few of his oats ; 
ut every master would prosecute to obtain the iniie- 
tion of a punishment which should be simply propor- 
tioned to the ofFencef: 

Tliat all judges and legislators are guilty of the 
death of all the children which unfortunate seduced 
women desert, expose, or even strangle, from a similar 
Weakness to that which gave them birth. 

On this subject I shall without scruple relate what 
has just occurred in the capital of a wise and powerful 
republic^ which however, with all its wisdom, has un- 
liappily retained some barbarous laws from those old, 
unsocial, and inhuman ages, called by some the ages of 
purity of manners. Near this capital a new-bom infant 

* A case which occurred at Lyonv in 1772. 
' + We here perceive how Voltaire anticipates much of the 
humane and reasonable arguments in and out of parliament 
against the too indiscriminate punishment of death.— -T. 
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was found dead ; a girl was apprdiended on suspicion 
of being the mother; she was shut up in a dungeon; 
she was strictly interrogated ;. she replied that she could 
not have been tl^ mother of thatchild, as she was at the 
present time pregnant. She was ordered to be visited 
by a certain number of wiiat are called (perfectly mal-^ 
a-propos in the present instance) wise women — ^by a 
commission of ma^trons. These poor imbecile creatures 
declared her not to be with child, and that the appear- 
ance of pregnancy was occasioned by improper re- 
tention. The unfortunate woms^n was threatened 
with the torture; her mind became alarmed and terri- 
fied ; she confessed that she had killed her supposed 
child; she was capitally convicted; and during the 
actual passing of her sentence was seized with the 
pains of child-birth. Her judges were taught by thid 
most impressive case not lightly to pass sentences of 
death.* 

With respect to the numberless exetiutions which 
weak fanatics have inflicted upon other fanatics equally 
weak, I will say nothing more about them ; although 
it is impossible to say too much. 

There are scarcely any highway robberies committed 
in Italy without assassinations^ because the punishment 
of death is equally awarded to both crimes. 
' It cannot be doubted that M. de Beccaria, in his 
Treatise on Crimes and Punishments^ has noticed this 
very important factt 

EXECUTIONER. 

It may be thought that this word ought not to be 
permitted to degrade a dictionary of arts and sciences; 
It has a connection however with jurisprudenoe and 
history. Our great poets hav6 not disdained frequently 
to avail themselves of this word in tragedy : Clytem- 
nestra, in Ipliigenia, calls Agamemnon the executioner 
of his daughter. 

• A very striking and extraorciiaary fact.— T. 
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In comedy it is used with great gaiety ; Mercury in 
the Amphitnon (act i, scene 2), says, — 

Coroment, boanreau I tu fait des crit! 
.How, hangman I thou belloweit ! 

And even the Romans permitted themselyes to 
say,— 

Quonum vadis, carnifex ? 
Whither goest thou, hangman ? 

The EncyclopGedia, under the word Executioner, 
details all the privileges of the Parisian executioner; 
but a recent author has gone farther. In a romance 
on education, not altogether equal to Xenophon's 
Cyropedia or Fenelon's Telemachus, he pretends that 
the monarch of a country ought, without hesitation, 
to bestow the daughter of an executioner in marriage 
on the heir apparent of the crown, if she has been well 
educated, and if she is of a sufficiently congruous 
disposition with the young prince. It is a pity that he 
has not mentioned the precise sum she should carry 
with her as a dower, and the honours that should be 
conferred upon her father on the day of marriage. 

It is scarcely possible, with due congruityf to carry 
farther the profound morality, the novel rules of de- 
corum, the exquisite paradoxes, and divine maxims 
with which the author I speak of has favoured and 
regaled the present age. He would undoubtedly feel 
the perfect congruity of officiating as bride-man at the 
wedding. He would compose the princess's epithala- 
mium, and not fail to celebrate the grand exploits of 
her father. ' The bride may then possibly impart some 
acrid kisses ; for be it known that this same writer, in 
another romance called Heloise, introduces a young 
Swiss^ who had caught a particular disorder in Paris, 
saying to his mistress, '* Keep your kisses to yourself; 
they are too acrid." 

A time will come when it will scarcely be conceived 
possible that such works should have obtained a sort of 
celebrity; had the celebrity continued, it would have 
done no honour to the age. Fathers of families soon 
made up their minds that it was not exactly decorous 
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to marry their eldest sons to the daughters of execnti- 
OBers whatever congruity might appear to exist between 
the lover and the lady. TWe » a rule in all' things, 
and certain limits whi^h cannot be nutionaliy passed. 

Est modus in rebns, sent c^rti deniqiie fines, 
Quos ultra citraque neqait consistere rectuin. 

EXPIATION. 

*' Dieu fit du repcntar la vcrtu dts morteU." 

The repentance of man is accepted by God as virtue, 
find perhaps the finest institution of antiquity was that 
solemn ceremony which repressed crimes by anaounc-^ 
ing that they would be punished, and at the same time 
soothed the despair of the guilty by permitting them to 
redeem their transgressions by appointed modea of pe- 
nance. Remorse, it is to be remembered, must neces- 
sarily have preceded expiation, for diseases are older 
than medicine, and necessities than relief. 

There was, then, previously to all public and legal 
forms of worship, a natural or instinctive religion which 
inflicted. grief upon the heart of any one who, through 
ignorance or passion, had committed an inhuman ac- 
tion. A man in a quarrel has killed his friend, or his 
b)*other, or a jealous and frantic lover has taken the Fife 
of her widiout whom he felt as if it were impossible to 
live. The chief of a nation ha» condemned to death a 
virtuous man and useful citizen- Such men, if they 
retain their senses and sensibility, become overwhelmed 
by despair. Their consciences pursue and haunt them ; 
two courses only are open to them, r^aration or to 
become hardened m guilt. All wber have the slightest 
feeling remaining chuse the former; monsters adopt 
the latter. 

As soon as reli^n was established, expiations were 
admitted. The ceremonies attending them- were, un^ 
questionably, ridiculous ; for what connection is there 
between the water of the Ganges and a murder ? How 
could a man repair homicide by bathing? We have 
already commented on the excess of absurdity and in- 
sanity which can imagine that what washes the body, 
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washes the soul also, and expunges from it the staiil 
of evil actions. 

The water of the Nile had afterwards the same virtue 
as. that of the Ganges; other ceremonies were added to 
these ablutions. The Egyptians took two he-goats and 
drew lots which of the two should be cast out loaded 
with the sins of the guilty. This goat was called Ha- 
zazel, the expiator. What connection is there, pray, 
between a goat and the crime of a human being ? , 

It is certainly true that in after times this ceremony 
was sanctified among our fathers the Jews, who adopted 
many of the Egyptian rites ; but the souls of th/e Jews 
were undoubtedly purified, not by the goat but by re- 
pentance. 

Jason having killed Absyrtes, his brother-in-law 
went, we are told, with Medea, who was more guilty 
than himself, to be absolved by Circe, the queen and 
priestess of iE)a, who passed in those days for a most 
powerful sorceress. Circe absolved them with a suck- 
ing pig and salt cakes. This might possibly be a 
very good dish, but it could neither compensate for 
the blood of Absyrtes, nor make Jason and Medea 
more worthy people, unless while eating their pig they 
also manifested the sincerity of their repentance. - 

The expiation of Orestes, who had avenged his 
father by the murder of his mother, consisted in going 
and steading a statue from the Tartars of the Crimea. 
The statue was probably extremely ill executed, and 
there appeared nothing to be gained by such an enter-, 
prise. In later times these things were contrived bet- 
ter: mysteries were invented, and the offenders might 
obtain absolution at these mysteries by submitting to 
certain painful trials, and swearing to lead a new life. 
It is from this oath that the persons taking it had 
attached to them, among all nations, a. name corres- 
ponding to that of initiated, " qui ineunt vitam novami,** 
— who begin a new career, who enter upon the path of 
virtue. 

We have seen under the article Baptism that the 
christian catechumens were not called initiated till after 
they had been baptised. 
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It is indisputable, that persons had not their sins 
washed away in these mysteries, but by virtue of 
their oath to become virtuous: the hieropbant in all 
the Grecian mysteries, when dismissing the assembly, 
pronounced the two Egyptian words, " Koth, om- 
pheth," watch, be pure ; which at once proves that the 
mysteries came originally from Egypt, and that they 
were invented solely to make mankind better. 

Wise men, we thus see, have, in every age, done all 
in their power to inspire the love of virtue, and to pre- 
vent the weakness of man from sinking under despair ; 
but, at the same time, there have existed crimes of such 
magnitude and horror, that no mystery could admit of 
their expiation. Nero, although an emperor, could not 
obtain initiation^ into the mysteries of Ceres. Con^ 
stantine, according to the narrative of Zozimus, was un- 
able to procure the pardon of his crimes : he was pol-' 
luted with the blood of his wife, his son, and all hift 
relations. It was necessary, for the protection of the 
human race,, that] crimes so flagitious should be 
deemed incapable of expiation, that the prospect of 
absolution might not invite to their committal, and that 
hideous atrocity might be checked by universal horror;. 

The Roman catholics have expiations whiqh they 
call penances. We have seen, under the article Aus- 
terities, how grossly so salutary an institution has 
been abused. 

According to the laws of the barbarians who sub- 
verted the Roman empire, crimes were expiated by 
money. This was called compounding: " Let the 
offender compound, by paying ten,, twenty, thirty 
shillings." Two hundred sous constituted the compo- 
isition price for killing a priest, and four hundred for 
killing a bishop; so that a. bishop was worth exactly 
two priests. 

After having thus compounded with men, God him^ 
self was compounded with, when the practice of con- 
fession became generally established. At length pope 
John XXIL established a tariff, of sins. 
. The absolution of. incest, committed by a layman/ 
cost four livres tournois.: ** Ab incestu pro laico in foro 
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eonficientiee tnronenses quatuor." For a man and 
woman who hsi^e committed incest, eighteen lirras 
tonmoiB, four ducats , and nine cariines. This is cer- 
tainly unjust; if one person pays only four livres tour- 
nois, two persons ought not to pay more than eijglit. 

Even crimes agcunst nature have actually their 
affixed rates, amounting to ninety livres toumois^ 
twelve ducats, and six carlins : *^ Cum inhibitione 
turonens^dO, ducatos 12, carlmSs 6," &c. 

it is scarcely credible t^at Leo X. should have been 
90 imprudettt as to print this book of rates or indulgen* 
oe&, in 1514, vhicb, however, we are assured he did ; 
at the same timt it nmst he considered diat no 'spark 
had then appeared of that conflagration, kindled after- 
wards by the reformers ; and that the court of Rome 
reposed impliciUy upon the credulity of the people, 
and neglected to throw even the slightest veil over 'M 
impomtions. The public >sale of indulgences, which 
soon followed, shows that that court took no precau- 
tion whatever to conceal its gross abominations from 
the various nations which had been so long accustomed 
to them. When the complaints against the abuses of 
the Romish church burst forth, it did all in its power to 
suppress this publication, but all was in vain. 

If I may give my opinion upon this book of rates, I 
must say that I do not believe the editions of it are 
genuine : the rates are not in any kind of proportion 
and do hot at all coincide with those stated by d'Au- 
bigne, the grandfather of madame Maintenon, in the 
confession of Sanci. Depriving a woman of her vir-* 
ginity is estimated at six grqs, and committing incest 
with a motlaer or a sister, at five gros. This is evidently 
ridiculous. I think that there really was a system of 
rates or taxes established for those who went to Rome 
to obtain absolution or purchase dispensations, but diat 
the enemies of the Holy See added largely, in order to 
increase the odium against it. Consult Bayle, under 
the articles Bank, Pinet, Drelipcouri. 

It is at least positively certain, that these rates 
frere never authorised by any council ; that they con- 
stituted an enormous abuse, invented by avarice, and 
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respected by. those who were interested in its not being: 
abolished. The sellers and the purchasers equally 
found their account in it ; and, accordingly, none op^ 
posed it before the breaking out of the disturbances 
attending the reformation. It must be acknowledged 
that an exact list of all these rates or taxes would be 
eminently useful in the formation of a history of the 
human mind. 

EXTREME. 

We will here attempt to draw from the word 
^ extreme ' an idea that may be attended with some 
utility. 

It is every day disputed, whether in war success is 
ascribable to conduct or to fortune ? 

Whether in diseases, nature or medicine is most 
operative in healing or destroying ? 

Whether in law, it is not judicious for a man to 
compromise although he is in the right, and to defend a 
cause although be is in the wrong ? 

Whether the fine arts contribute to the glory or to^ 
the decline of a state ? 

Whether it is wise or injudicious to encourage 
superstition in a people ? 

Whether there is any truth in metaphysics, history, 
or morals ? 

Whether taste is arbitrary, and whether there is in 
reality a good and a bad taste? &c. 

In order to decide at once all these questions, take 
an example of the extreme cases under each, compare 
these two extremes, and you will immediately discover 
the truth. 

You wish to know whether success in war can be 
infallibly decided by conduct; consider the most 
extreme case, the most opposed situations in which 
conduct alone will infallibly triumph. The hostile 
army must necessarily pass through a deep mountain 
gorge ; your commander knows this circumstance ; , be 
makes a forced march, gets possession of the heights, 
and completely encloses the enemy in the defile : there 
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tjiey matt either perish or surrender. In thus extreme 
case fortune can have no share in the victory. It is de- 
monstrable, therefore, that skill may decide the success 
of a campaign^ emd it hence necessarily follows that 
war is an art. 

Afterwards imagine an advantageous but not a de- 
cisive position ;. success is not certain, but it is exceed** 
ingly probable. And thus, from one gradation to 
another, you arrive at what may be considered a 
perfect equality between the two armies. Who shall 
then decide? Fortune; that is, some unexpected cir- 
cumstance or event; the death of a general officer 
while going to exeeute some important order; the 
derangement of a division in consequence of a false 
report, the operation of sudden panic, or various other 
causes for which prudence can find no remedy ; yet it 
is still always certain that there is an art, that there is 
a science in war. 

The same must be observed concerning medicine ; 
the art of operating with the head or hand to preserve 
the life which appears likely to be lost. 

The first who applied bleeding as speedily as possible 
to a patient under apoplexy ; the first who conceived 
the idea of plunging a bistoury into the bladder to 
extract the stone from it, and of closing up the wound; 
tfie first who found out the method of stopping gangrene 
in any part of the human frame, were undoubtedly 
-men almost divine, and totally unlike the physicians of 
Moli^re. 

Descend from this strong and decisive example to 
cases less striking and more equivocal ; you perceive 
fevers and various other maladies cured without its 
being possible to ascertain whether this is done by the 
physician or by nature : you perceive diseases, the issue 
of which cannot be judged of; various physicians are mis- 
taken in their opinions of the seat or nature of them ; he 
who has the acutest genius, the keenest eye, develops 
the character of the complaint. There is then an art 
in medicine, and the man of superior mind is acquainted 
with its niceties. Thus it was that Peyronius discovered 
that one of the courtiers had swallowed a sharp bone. 
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which had occasioned an ulcer and endangered his life ; 
and thus also did Boerhaave discover the complaint, as 
unknown as it was dreadful, of a 6ountess of Wasse- 
naer. There is therefore, it cannot be doubted, an art 
in medicine, but in every art there are Virgils and 
Meeviuses. 

In jurisprudence, take a case that is clear, in which 
the law pronounces decisively; a bill of exchange cor- 
rectly drawn and regularly accepted ; the acceptor is 
bound to pay it in every country in the world. There 
is therefore a useful jurisprudence, althoagh in innu- 
merable cases sentences are arbitrary, because,' to the 
misery of mankind, the laws are ill framed. 

Would you wish to know whether the fine arts are 
beneficial to a nation? Compare the two extremes: 
Cicero and a perfect ignoramus. Decide whether the 
fall of Rome was owing to Pliny or to Attila. 

It is asked whether we should encourage superstition 
in the people? Consider for a moment what is the 
greatest extreme on this baleful subject, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the massacres of Ireland, or the 
crusades ; and the question is decided. 

Is there any truth in metaphysics ? Advert to those 
points which are most striking and true. Something 
exists, something therefore has existed from all eternity. 
An eternal being exists of himself; this being cannot be 
either wicked or inconsistent. To these truths we must 
yield ; almost all the rest is open to disputation, and 
the clearest understanding discovers the truth. 

It is in everything else as it is in colours ; bad eyes 
can distinguish between black and white ; better eyes, 
and eyes much exercised, can distinguish every nicer 
gradation. 

Usque ade6 quod tanglt idem est, tamen ultima distant. 

EZEKIEL. 

Of some singular Passages in this Prophet, and of 

certain Ancient Usages, 

It is well known, that we ought not to judge of 
ancient usages by modem ones ; be that would reform 
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the court of Alcinous in the Odyssey, upon the model 
of the grand Turk, or Louis XIV. would not meet 
with a very gentle reception from the learned : he who 
is disposed to reprehend Virgil for having described 
king Evander covered with a bear's skin, and accom- 
panied by two dogs, at the introduction of ambassadors, . 
is a contemptible critic. 

The manners of the ancient Egyptians and Jews 
are still more different from ours, than those of king 
Alcinous, his daughter Nausica, and the worthy 
Evander. Ezekiel, when in slavery among the Chal- 
deans, had a vision near the small river Chobar, 
which falls into the Euphrates. 

We ought not to be in tlie least astonished at his 
having seen animals with four faces, four wings, 
and with calves' feet ; or wheels revolving without aid, 
and " instinct with life :" these images are pleasing 
to the imagination ; but many critics have b,een shock- 
ed at the order given him by the Lord to eat, for a 
period of three hundred and ninety days, bread made 
of barley , wheat, or millet, covered with hiiman ordure. 

The prophet exclaimed, in strong disgust, My soul 

has not hitherto been polluted ; and the Lord replied. 

Well, I will allow you instead of man's ordure, to 

. use that of the cow, and with the latter you shall 

knead your bread. 

As it is noVv unusual to eat a preparation of bread 
of this description, the greater number of men regard 
the order in question as unworthy of the Divine Ma- 
jesty. . Yet it must be admitted, that cow-dung, and 
all the diamonds of the great Mogul, are perfectly 
equal, not only in the eyes of a Divine Being, but in 
those of a true philosopher; and, with regard to th^ 
reasons which God might have for ordering the pro- 
phet this repast, we have no right to enquire into 
them. 

It is enough for us to see, that commands which 
.appear to us very strange, did not appear so to the 
Jews. 

It must be admitted, that the synagogue, . in the 
time of St. Jerome, did not suffer Ezekiel to be read 
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^before the age of thirty ; but this was because, in llie 
eighteenth chapter, he says that the son shall not bear 
the iniquity of his father, and that it shall not be any 
longer said, the fathers have eaten sour grapes, ana 
the childrens' teeth are set on edge. 

This expression was considered in direct contra- 
diction to Moses, who, in the twenty-eighth chapter 
of Numbers, declares that the children bear the iniquity 
of the fathers, even to the third and fourth generation.* 

Ezekiel, again, in the twentieth chapter, makes 
the Lord say, that he has given to the Jews precepts 
which are not good. Such are the reasons for which 
the synagogue forbade young people from reading an 
author likely to raise doubts on the irrefragibiiity of 
the laws of Moses. 

The censorious critics of the present day are still 
more astonished with the sixteenth chapter of Ezekiel. 
In that chapter, he thus takes it upon him to expose 
the crimes of the city of Jerusalem. He introduces 
the Lord speaking to a young woman; and the Lord 
said to her, " When thou wast born, thy navel string 
was not cut, thou wast not salted, thou wast quite 
naked, I had pity on thee; thou didst increase in 
stature, thy breasts were fashioned, thy hair was grown, 
I passed by thee, I observed thee, I knew that the 
time of lovers was come, I covered thy shame, I spread 
my skirt over thee ; thou becamest mine ; I washed 
and perfumed thee, and dressed and shod thee well ; 
I gave thee a scarf of linen, and bracelets, and a chain 
for thy neck ; I placed a jewel in thy nose, pendants 
in thy ears, and a crown upon thy head," &c. 

" Then, confiding in thy beauty, thou didst in the 
height of thy renown, play the harlot with every passer- 
by ... . And thou hast built a high place of pro^ 

■ ^^ — - III iiiii - — 

* It is to be presumed, that it is on precisely the same prin<- 
ciple the catholics object to the general perusal of the Bible. 
Mahomet is the most plain dealing on this occasion, for it is laid 
down, that when two passages oppose each other in the Koran, 
the last in the order of time, is to be received as rule, whicl| 
precludes quoting on the principle of ^^ economy," (see Kcottomt 
OP Words) that is to^say, either the one passage or the other as 
may suit the temporary purpose of the speaker. — ^T. 
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fimation ..... and thou hast prostituted thyself 
in public places, and opened thy feet to every one 
that passed '. . . . and thou hast committed fornica- 
tion with the Egyptians .... and finally thou hast 
paid thy lovers and made them presents, that they 

might lie with thee and by hiring them, instead 

of being hired, thou hast done differently from other 
harlots .... The proverb is, as is the mother, so 
is the daughter, and that proverb is used of thee," &c. 

Still more are they exasperated on the subject of 
the twenty-third chapter. A mother had two daugh- 
ters, who early lost their virginity. The elder was 
called Ahola, aud the younger Ahoiibah ....." Aho- 

lah committed fornication with young lords and cap- 
tains, and lay with the Egyptians from her early 
youth ..... . Ahoiibah, her sister, committed still 

greater fornication with officers and rulers, and well- 
made cavaliers; she discovered her shame, she mul- 
tiplied her fornications, she sought eagerly for the 
embraces of those livhose flesh was as that of asses, 
and whose issue was as that of horses.*' 

These descriptions which so madden weak minds, 
signify, in fact, no more than the iniquities of Jerusalem 
and Samai'ia: these expressions which appear to us. 
licentious, were not so then. The same vivacity is 
displayed in many other parts of scripture without the 
slightest apprehension. Opening the womb is very 
frequently mentioned. The terms made use of to 
express the union of Boaz with Ruth, and of Judah 
with his daughter-in-law, are not indelicate in the 
Hebrew language, but would be so in our own. 

People who are not ashamed of nakedness, never 
cover it with a veil. In the times under consideration, 
no blush could have been raised by the mention of 
particular parts of the frame of man, as they were 
actually touched by the person who bound himself by 
any promise to another ; it was a mark of respect, a 
symbol of fidelity, as formerly among ourselves, feudal 
lords put their hands between those of their sovereign. 

We have translated the term adverted to, by the 
word thigh. Eliezer puts his hand under AbraLam!s 
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thigh. Joseph puts his hand under the thigh of 
Jacob. This custom was very ancient in Egypt. The 
Egyptians were so far from attaching any disgrace to 
what we are desirous as much as possible to conceal, 
and avoid the mention of, that they bore in procession 
a large and characteristic image, called Phallus, in 
order to thank the gods for making the human frame 
so instrumental in the perpetuation of the human 
species. 

. All this affords sufficient proof, that our sense of 
decorum and propriety is different from that of other 
nations. When do the Romans appear to have been more 
polished, than in the time of Augustus. Yet Horace 
scruples not to say in one of his moral pieces, 

Nee metuo, ne dum futuo vir rure recurrat. 

Satire II. book i. v. 127. 

Augustus uses the same expression in an epigram 
on Fulvia. 

The man who should among us pronounce the ex- 
pression in our language corresponding to it, would 
be regarded as a drunken porter ; that word, as well 
as various others used by Horace and other authors, 
appears to us even more indecent than the expressions 
of Ezekiel. Let us then do away with our prejudices 
when we read ancient authors, or travel among distant 
nations. Nature is the same everywhere, and usages 
are everywhere different. 

. I once met at Amsterdam a rabbi quite brimful of 
this chapter. " Ah ! my friend," says he, " how very 
much we are Obliged to you. You have displayed all 
the subUmity of the mosaic law, EzekieFs breakfast J 
his delightful left-sided attitudes ; Aholah and Aholib^ 
are admirable things; they are types, my brother, 
types which show that oiie day the Jewish people will 
be masters of the whole world; butj why did you omit 
so many others which are nearly of equal strength ? 
Why did not you represent the Lord saying to the sage 
Hosea, in the second verse of the first chapter : *Hosea, 
take to thyself a harlot, and make to her the chil- 
dren of a harlot V Such are the .very words. Hosea 
takes the voung woman, and has a son by her, and 
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afterwards a daughter, and then again a son ; and it 
was a type, and that type lasted three years. That k 
not all ; the Lord says in the third chapter, ^ Go and 
.take to thyself a woman who is not merely a harlot, 
but an adulteress/ Hosea obeyed, but it cost him 
fifteen crowns and eighteen bushels of barley ; for yoii 
Icnow; there was very little wheat in the land of prO'* 
inise j-r-but are you aware of the meaning of all this V 
" No,"said I to him. " Nor I neither," said the rabbi. 
A grave person then advanced towards us, and said, 
they were ingenious fictions, and abounding in ex- 
quisite beauty. '^ Ah sir," remarked a young man^ 
*' if you are inclined for fictions, give the preference 
to those of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid." He who pre- 
fers the prophecies of Ezekiel, deserves to breakfast 
with him. 

FABLE. 

. It is very likely that the more ancient fables, in the 
style of those attributed to ^sop, were invented by the 
first subjugated people. Free men would not have had 
occasion to disguise the truth : a tyrant can scarcely 
be spoken to except in parables ; and at present, even 
this is a dangerous liberty. 

It might adso very well happen, that men naturally 
liking images and tales, ingenious persons amused 
themselves with composing them, without any other 
motive. However that may be, fable is more ancient 
than history. 

Among the Jews, who are quite a modem people* hi 
comparison with the Chaldeans and Tyrians their 
neighbours, but very ancient by their own accounts, 
fables, very similar to those of Esop, existed in the time 
of the Judges, 1233 years before our era, if we may de- 
pend upon received computations. 

, 1 I « ■■ ■ — I. . I ,« I I .I.I ■ I ■ h . H l»>. 

* Itis proved that the Hebrews did not arrive in Palestine un.- 
til Canaan had already several cities: Tyre, Sidon, and Beritb, 
flourished. It is said that Joshua destroyed Jericho, and the city 
of letters, archives, and schools called Cariat Sepher. The Jews 
were therefore barbarians only, who carried their ravages amoog 
a comparatively polished people. 
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It is said, in the book of Judges, that Gideon had 
seventy sons bom of his many wives ; and that, by a 
concubine, he had another son named Abimelech. 

Now, this Abimelech slew sixty-nine of his brethrea 
upon one stone, according to Jewish custom, and, in 
consequence, the Jews, full of respect and admiration, 
went to crown him king, under an oak near Millo, a 
city which is but very little known in history. 

Jotham alone, the youngest of the brothers, escaped 
the carnage (as it always happens in ancient histories)" 
and harangued the Isriielites, telling them that the 
trees went one day to chuse a king ; we do not weM see 
how they could march, but if they were able to speak, 
they might just as well be able to walk. They first ad- 
dressed themselves to the olive, saying, " Reign thou 
over us." The olive replied, " I will not quit the care 
of my oil to be promoted over you." The fig-tree said 
that he liked his figs better than the trouble of the 
supreme power. The vine eave the preference' to its 
grapes. At last, the trees addressed themselves to tho 
bramble, which answered : '* If in truth ye anoint one 
king over you, then come and put your trust in my 
shadow ; and if not, let fire come out of the bramble,' 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon." 

It is true, that this fable falsifies throughout, be- 
cause fire cannot come from a bramble, but it shows 
the antiquity of the use of fables. 

That of the belly and the members, which calmed a 
tumult in Rome about two thousand three hundred 
years ago, is ingenious, and without fault. The more- 
ancient the fables, the more allegorical they were. 

Is not the ancient fable of Venus, as related by 
Hesiod, entirely a fable of nature? This Venue is the 
goddess of beauty. Beauty ceases to be lovely, if 
unaccompanied by the graces. Beauty produces love. 
Love has features which pierce all hearts : he wears a 
bandage, which conceals the feults of those beloved. 
He has wings : he comes quickly, and flies away the 
same. 

Wisdom is conceived in the brain of the chief of the 

TOL. III. o 
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gods, under the name of Mineira. The soul of 
man is a divine fire, which Minerva shows to Pro- 
metheus, who makes use of this divine fire to animate 
mankind. 

It is impossible, in these fables, not to recognise a 
lively picture of pure nature. Most other fables are 
either corruptions of ancient histories, or the caprices- 
of the imagination. It is with ancient fables as with 
our modern tales ; some convey charming morals, and 
others very insipid ones. 

^ The ingenious fables of the ancients have been 
grossly imitated by an unenlightened race — witness 
those of Bacchus, Hercules, Prometheus, Pandora, 
and many others, which were the amusement of 
the ancient world. The barbarians, who confusedly 
heard them spoken of, adopted them into their own 
savage mythology, and afterward^ it is pretended that 
they invented them. Alas ! poor unknown and igno- 
rant people, who knew no art either useful or agree- 
able; to whom even the name of geometry was 
unknown — dare you say that you have invented any 
l^ing ? You have not known either how to discover 
truth, or to lie adroitly. 

The most elegant Greek fable was that of Psyche ; 
the most pleasant, that of the Ephesian matron. The 
prettiest among the moderns is that of folly, who, 
having put out love*s eyes, is condemned to be his 
guide. 

The fables attributed to Esop are all emblems; 
instructions to the weak, to guard them as. much as 
possible against the snares of the strong. All nations,, 
possessing a little wisdom, have adopted them. La 
Fontaine has treated them with the most elegance. 
About eighty, of them are master-pieces of simplicity^ 
grace, finesse, and sometimes even of poetry. It is 
one of the advantages of the age of Louis XIV. . to 
have produced a La Fontaine. He has so well dis- 
covered, almost without seeking it, the art of making 
one read, that he has had a greater reputation in France 
than genius itself. 
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' Boileau has never reckoned him among those who 
did honour to the great age of Louis XIV. his reason 
or his pretext was, that he had never invented any- 
thing. What will better bear out Boileau is, the great 
number of errors in language and the incorrectness of 
style, faults which La Fontaine might have avoided, and 
which this severe critic could not pardon. His grass- 
hopper, for instance; who having sang all the sum* 
met, went to Beg from* the ant her neighbour in the 
winter, telling her, on the word of an animal, that she 
would pay her principal and interest before Midsum- 
mer. To whom the ant replies : '' You sang, did you ; 
I am glad of it ; then now dance." 

His astrologer, again, who falling into a ditch while 
gazing at the stars, was asked : ** Poor wretch, do you 
expect to be able to read things so much above you !" 
Yet Copernicus, Galileo, Cassini, and Halley, have 
read the heavens very well; and, the best astronomer 
that ever existed might fallinto a^ ditch without being a 
poor wretch. 

Judicial astrology is indeed a very ridiculous char- 
latanism, but the ridiculousness does not consist in 
regarding the heavens : it consists in believing, or in 
making believe, that you read what is not there. Se- 
veral of these fables, either ill chosen or badly written, 
certainly merit the censure of Boileau. 

Nothing is more insipid than the fable of the drowned 
woman, whose corpse was sought contrary to the 
course of the river, because in her life-time she had 
always been contradictory. 

The tribute sent by the animals to king Alexander 
is a fable, which is not the better .for being ancient. 
The animals sent no money, Neither did the lion advise 
them to steal it. 

The satyr who received a peasant into his hut should 
not have turned him out on seeing that he blew his 
fingers because he was cold ; and afterwards, on taking 
the dish between his teeth, that he blew his pottage 
because it was hot. The man was quite right, and the 
satyr was a fool. Besides, we do not take hold of 
dishes with our teeth. 

o2 
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' The cmlMnotfaef^ vfho jreproadied lier daughter 
with not walking' strait; and the daughter^ who an- 
cirored that her mother walked crooked, is not an 
af^ieeaMe fabk. 

The bmth and the duck, in cosunercial partnership 
Uridi the bat, having onintas, factors, agents, paying 
principal and interest, &c. has neither tmth, uatnre, 
nor any kind of merit 

A bash, which goes with a bat into foreign conntiies 
40 trade, is one of those cold and unnatural inventions, 
which La Fontaine should not have adopted, A house 
faH of dogs and cats -Irving together like cousins, and 
quarrelling for a dish of pottage, seems also very unwor- 
thy of a man of taste* 

The chattering magpie is still worse. The eagle t^Is 
her that he declines her company because fAve talks too 
snucK On which La Fontaine remarks that it is ne-i 
oessary, at court, to wear two faces* 

Where is the merit of the fable of the kite presented 
by a bird-catcher to a king, whose nose he had seized 
^ith his claws ? 

The ape who married a Pari»an giri, and beat her, 
is an unfortunate story, presented to La Fontaine, smd 
'Which he has been so unfortunate as to put into verse. 

Such fables as these, and -seme others, may doubt* 
less justify Boileau : it might even happen that La 
Fontaine could not distinguish the bad fables from the 
good. 

Madame de la Sabli^re called La Fontaine a fabu- 
list, who bore fables as naturally as a plum-tree 
bears plums. It is true that he had only one style, 
.and that he wrote an opera in the style of his fables. 

Notwithstanding all this, Boileau should have ren- 
dered justice to the singular merit of the good man, 
as he calls him ; and to the public, who are right in 
being endianted with the style of many of his fables^ 

La Fontaine was not an original or a sublime writer, 
a man of established taste, or one of the first geniuses 
of a brilliant era ; and it is a very remarkable fault in 
him, that he speaks not his own language correctly. 
He is in this respect very inferior to Phsedrus, but he 
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was a man unique in the excellent pieces that he has 
left us. Ihey are very numerous, and are in the 
mouths of all those who have been respectably brought 
up: they contribute even to their education. They 
will descend to posterity : they are adapted for all 
men and all times, while those of Boileau suit only 
men of letters. 

Of those Fanatics who would suppress the Ancient Fables. 

There is, among those whom we call jansenists, a 
little sect of hard and empty heads, who would sup- 
press the beautiful fables of antiquity, to substitute 
St. Prosper in the place of Ovid, and Santeuil in that 
of Horace. If they were attended to, our pictures 
would no longer represent Iris on the rainbow, or 
Minerva with her eegis ; but instead of them we should 
have Nicholas and Arnauld fighting against the Jesuits 
and protestants ; Mademoiselle Perrier cured of sore 
eyes by a thorn from the crown of Jesus Christ, 
brought from Jerusalem to Port Royal; counsellor 
Carre de Montgeron presenting the account of St. 
Medard to Louis XV. and St. Ovid resuscitating little 
boys. 

in the eyes of these austere sages, Fenelon was only 
an idolater, who, following the example of the im- 
pious poem of the -^neid, introduced tiie child Cupid 
with the nymph Eucharis. 

Pluche, at the end of his fable of the Heaven, en- 
titled their History, writes a long dissertation to prove 
that it is shameful to have tapestry worked in figures 
taken from Ovid's Metamorphoses ; and that Zephyrus 
and Flora, Vertumnus and Pomona, should be ba- 
nished fiom the gardens of Versailles.* He exhorts 
the school of belles lettres to oppose itself to this bad 
taste; which reform alone, he says, is capable of 
re-establishing the belles-lettres. 

Other puritans, more severe than sage, a little time 
ago, would have proscribed the ancient mythology as 

• History of the Heaveni, vol. ii. p. 398. 

03 
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a collectk»i of puerije tales, usworthy the acki^^m- 
ledged gravity of our manners. It would, however, 
be a pity to. burn Ovid, Horace, Hesiod, our fine ta^ 
pestry pictures, and our opera. If we are spared the 
familiar stories of iBsop, why, lay hands on those sub* 
lime fables, which have been respected by ma^nd, 
whom they have instructed? They are mingled with 
many insipidities, no doubt, but what good is without 
an alk)y ? All ages will adopt Pandora's box, at the 
bottom of which was found man's only consolation — 
hope ; Jupiter's two vessels, which unceasingly poured 
forth good and evil; the cloud embraced by Ixion, 
which is the emblem and punishment of an ambitious 
man ; and the death of Narcissus, which is the punish* 
ment of self-love. What is more sublime than the 
image of Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, formed in 
the head of the master of the gods? What is more 
true and agreeable than the goddess of beauty, always 
accompanied by the graces. The goddesses of the 
arts, all daughters of memory—do fiiey not teach us, 
as well as Locke, that without memory we cannot 
possess either judgment or wit? The arrows of Love, 
his fillet, and his childhood ; Flora, caressed by Ze* 
phyrus, &c. — are they not all sensible personifications 
of pure nature ? These fables have survived the reli- 
gions which consecrated them. The temples of the 
gods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, are no more, but 
Ovid still exists. Objects of credulity may be de- 
stroyed, but not those of pleasure ; we shall for ever 
love these true and lively unages. Lucretius did ndt 
believe in these fabulous gods, but he celebrated 
nature under the name of Venus. 

♦ ■ ' 

Alnoa Yenu9 ooeli sabter labentia stgna 
Quae mare navigerum, que terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
€k>ncipitur, visitque exortum lumina soils, &c. 

Kind Venus, glory of the blest abodes, 
Parent of Rome, and joy of men and gods ; 
Delight of all, comfort of sea and earth. 
To whose kind power, ^jicream res qw« their birth, &c,. ^ 

Crisjbch. 
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If antiquity, in its obscurity, was led to acknowledge 
divinity in its images, how is it to be blamed ? The 
producdve soul of the world was adored by the sages : 
It governed the sea under the name of Neptnne, the 
air under the image of Juno, and the country under 
that of Pan. It was the divinity of armies uiuler the 
name of Mars : all these attributes were animated per- 
8oni£cation8. Jupiter was the only god. The golden 
chain with which he bound the inferior gods and men, 
.was a striking image of the unity of a sovereign being. 
The people were deceived, but what are the people 
to us ? 

It is continually demanded why the Greek and 
Roman magistrates permitted the divinities whom they 
adored in their temples to be ridiculed on their stage ? 
This is a false supposition. The gods were not mocked 
in their theatres, but the follies attributed to these gods 
by those who had corrupted the ancient mythology. 
The consuls and prcetors found it good to treat the 
adventure of the two Sosias wittily, but they would not 
have suffered the worship of Jupiter and Mercury to 
be attacked before the people. It is thus that a thou- 
sand things which appear contradictory are not so in 
reality. I have seen, in the theatre of a learned and 
witty nation, pieces t&ken from the golden Legend: 
will it, on that account, be said that this nation per- 
mits its objects of religion to be insulted? It need 
not be feared we shall become pagans for having heard 
the opera of Proserpine at Paris, or for having seen 
tSe nuptials of Psy<^e, painted by Raphael, in the 
pope's palace at Rome. Fable forms the tdBte, bat 
renders no person idolatrous. 

The beautiful fables of antiquity have also thii great 
advantage over history : they are lessons of virtue, 
while almost all history narrates the success of vice. 
Jupiter, in the fable, descends upon earth to punish 
Tantalus and Lycaon ; but in history, our Tantaluses 
and Lycaons are -the gods of the earth. Baucis and 
Philemon had their cabin changed into a temple ; our 
Baucises and Philemons are obliged to sell, for the 
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collector of the taxes, those kettles which^ in Ovid, 
the gods changed into vases of gold. 

I know how much history can instruct us, and how 
necessary it is to know it ; . but it requires much inge- 
nuity to be able to draw from it any rules for individual 
conduct. Those who- only know politics through 
books, will be often reminded of those lines of Corneille, 
which observe, that examples will seldom suffice for 
our guidance, as it often happens that one person pe- 
rishes by the very expedient which has proved the 
salvation of another. 

Leg exemples r^cens suffiraient pour m^instruire 
Si par I'exemple seul on devait se conduire ; 
Mais souvent i*un se perd ou I'autre s*est sauve, 
£t par oil Pun perit, un autre est conserve. 

Henry VIII. the tyrant of his parliament, his minis- 
ters and his wives, of consciences and of purses, lived and 
died peaceably. Charles I. perished on the scaffold. 
Margaret of Anjou in vain waged war in person a 
dozen times with the English, the subjects of her hus- 
band, while William III. drove James II. from Eng- 
land without a battle. In our days we have seen the 
royal family of Persia murdered, and strangers upon 
the throne. To look at events only, history seems to 
accuse providence, and fine moral fables justify it.f It 
is clear that both the useful and agreeable may .be dis- 
covered in them, however exclaimed against by those 
who are neither the one nor the other. Let them talk 
on, and let us read Homer and Ovid, as well as 
Titus Livius and Rapin Thoyras. Taste induces pft- 
ferences, and fanaticism exclusions. The arts are 
united, and those who would separate them know 
nothing about them. History teaches us what we are — ■ 
fablcy what we ought to be. 

Tous les arts aont amis, ainsi qu'ils sont divins : 
Qui veut les s^parer est loin de les conaattre. . 

L'histoire nous appreiid ce que sont les humains, 
La fable ce qu ils doivent £tre. 



FACTION. 
On lAe Meaning of ^ Word* 

The word ' {action ' comes from the Latin faeere; 
it is employed to sonify the state of a soldier at hjm 
post, on duty (enfaction) squadrons or troops of coni- 
batants in the circus; green, bine, red^ and white 
factions. 

The acceptation in which the term is generally used 
is that of a seditious party in the state. The term 
party in itself implies nothmg that is odiousi that of 
faction is always odious. 

A great man, and even a man possessing only medio- 
crity of talent, may easily have a party at court, in the 
army, in the city, or in literature. 

A man may have a party in consequence of his 
merit, in consequence of the zeal and number of his 
friends, without being the head of a party. 
. Marshal Catinat, although little regarded at court, 
bad a large party in the army without making any 
effort to obtain it. 

A bead of a party is always a head of a &ction ; 
such were cardinal Retz, Henry duke of Guise, and 
various others. 

A seditious ^arty, while it is yet weak, and has no 
influence in the government, is only a faction. 

Ceesar's faction speedily became a dominant party, 
"w^ch swallowed up the republic. 

Wh^i the emperor Charles VI. disputed the throne 
of Spain with Philip V. he had a party in that king- 
dom^ and at length he had no more than a faction in it. 
Yet we may always be allowed to talk of the " party '* of 
Charles VI. 

It is different with respect to private persons. Des- 
cartes for a long time had a party in France ; it would 
be incorrect to say he had a faction. 

Thus we perceive that words in many cases synony- 
mous cease to be so in others. 
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All the powers of matter and mind are faculties ; 
and, what is still worse, faculties of which we know 
nothing, perfectly occult qualities; to begin with 
motion, of which no one has ever discorered the 
origin. 

When the president of the faculty of medicine, in 
the *' Malade Imaginaire/' asks Thomas Diafoiras, — 
** Quare opium facit dormire?" Why does opium cause 
sleep? Thomas very pertinently replies, — " Quia est in 
eo virtus dormitiva quee facit sopiere." Because it 
possesses a dormitive power producing sleep. The 
greatest pliilosophers cannot speak more to the pur- 
pose. 

The honest chevalier Jaucour acknowledges, under 
the article Sleep, that it is impossible to gd beyond 
conjecture with respect to the cause of it. Another 
Thomas, and in much higher reverence than his bachelor 
namesake in the comedy, has in fact made no other 
reply to all the questions which are started throughout 
bis immense volumes. 

It is said, iJnder the article Faculty, in the grand 
Encyclopeedia, " that the vital faculty once established 
in the intelligent principle by which we are animated, 
it may be easily conceived that the faculty, stimulated 
by the expressions which the vital sensorium transmits 
to part of the common sensorium^ determines the alter- 
nate influx of the nervous fluid into the fibres which 
move the vital organs in order to produce the alternate 
contraction of those organs." 

This amounts precisely to the answer of the young 
physician Thomas, — " Quia est in eo virtus alterniva 
quflB facit alternare." And Thomas Diafoirus has at 
least the merit of being shortest. 

The faculty of moving the foot when we wish to do 
so, of recalling to mind past events, or of exercising 
our five senses ; in short, any and all of our faculties 
will admit of no further or better explanation than 
that of Diafoirus. 
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But consider thought ! say those who understand the 
whole secret. Thought, which distinguishes man from 
all animals besides I 

Sanctiua his animal, mentisque capacius altiB. 

Oyid*8 Metamorph, book i. 76. 

More holy man, of more exalted mind ! 

As holy as you like ; it is on this subject, that of 
thought or mind, that Diafoirus is more triumphant 
than ever. All would reply in accordance with him, — 
" Quia est in eo virtus pensativa quee facit pensare." 
No one will ever develope the mysterious process by 
which he thinks. 

The case we are considering, then j might be extended 
to everything in nature. I know not whether there 
may not be found in this profound and unfathomable 
gulf of mystery, an evidence of the existence of a 
supreme being. There is a secret in the originating or 
conservatory principles of all beings, from a pebble on 
the sea-shore to Saturn's Ring and the Milky Way. 
But how can there be a secret which no one knows ? 
It would seem that some being must exist who can 
develope all. 

Some learned men, with a view to enlighten our 
ignorance, tell us that we must form systems ; that we 
shall thus at last find the secret out. But we have so 
long sought without obtaining any explanation, that 
disgust against farther search has very naturally suc- 
ceeded. That, say they, is the mere indolence of phi- 
losophy : no ; it is the rational repose of men vdio have 
exerted themselves and run an active race in vain. 
And after all it must be admitted, that indolent philo- 
sophy is far preferable to turbulent divinity and meta- 
physical delusion. 

FAITH. 

SECTION I. 

What is faith ? Is it to believe that which is evident? 
No. It is perfectly evident to my mind that there exists a 
necessary, eternal, supreme and intelligent being. This 



M 110 nuitler of fsuth, but of reascm. I hare no merit 
A tbfinking that this eteraal and infinite being, whom 
I consider as virtue, as goodness itself, is desirous that 
I should be good and virtuous. * Faith consists in 
believing, not what seems true but what seems false to 
our understanding. The Asiatics can only by faith 
believe the journey of Mahomet to the seven planets, 
and the incarnations of the god Fo, of Vishnoo, Xaca» 
Brama, and Sommonocodom, &c. &c. They submit 
^eir understanding ; they tremble to examine : wishing 
to avoid, being eimer impaled or burnt, they say, — 
« I believe." ; 

We do not here intend the slightest allusion to the 
cadiolic faith. Not only do we revere it, but we 
possess it. We speak of the false lying faith of other 
nations of the world, of that faith which is not faith, 
and which consists only in words. 

There is a faith for things that are merely astonishing 
and prodigious, and a faith for things contradictory 
and impossible. 

Vishnoo became incarnate &ve hundred times ;^ this 
is extremely astonishing, but it is not however physi- 
cally iovpossible; for if Vishnoo possesses a soul, he 
may have, transferred that soul into five hundred differ- 
ent bodies, with a view to his own felicity. The Indian, 
indeed) has not a very lively faith ; he is not intimately 
and decidedly persuaded of these metamorphoses; but 
he will never&eless say to his bonze, '^ I have faith ; it 
is your will and pleasure that Vishnoo has undergone 
five hundred incarnations, which is worth to you aa 
iaeome of five hundred rupees : very well ; you will 
iorr^^ against me, and denounce me, and ruin my 
trade if I have not faith; but I have faith, and here are 
* ten rupees over and above for you." The Indian may 
swear to the bonze that, he believes, without taking a 
false oath ; for, after all, there is no demonstration that 
Vishnoo has not actually made five hundred visits to 
India. 

But' if the bonze requires him to believe what is con<* 
tmdictpfy or impossible, as that two and two make 
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five, or that the same body may be in a thousand dif- 
ferent places, or that to be and not to be are precisely 
one and the same thing ; in that case, if the Indian 
says he has faith, he lies ; and if he swears that he 
believes, he commits perjury. He says, therefore, to 
the bonze, '' My reverend father, I cannot declare that 
I believe in these absurdities, even though they should 
be -worth to you an income of ten thousand rupees 
instead of five hundred.*' 

" My son/' the bonze answers, " give me twenty 
rupees, and God will give you grace to believe all that 
you now do not believe." 

" But how can you. expect or desire," rejoins the 
Indian, '^ that God should do that by me which he 
cannot do even by himself ? It is impossible that God 
should either perform or believe contradictions. I am 
very willing to say, in order to give you satisfaction, 
that I believe what is obscure, but I cannot say that I 
believe what is impossible. It is the will of God that 
we should be virtuous, and not that we should be ab- 
surd. I have already given you ten rupees ; here are 
twenty more ; believe in thirty rupees ; be an honest 
man if you can, and do not trouble me any more.'' 

It is not thus with Christians. The faith which they 
have for things which they do not understand is founded 
upon that which they do understand ; they have grounds 
of credibility. Jesus Christ performed miracles in Ga- 
lilee; we ought therefore to believe all that he said. 
In order to know what he said, we must consult the 
church. The church has declared the books which 
announce Jesus Christ to us to be authentic. We 
ought therefore to believe those books. Those books 
inform us, that he who will not listen to the church 
shall be considered as a tax-gatherer or a pagan ; we 
ought therefore to listen to the church, that we may 
not* be disgraced and hated like the farmers-general. 
We ought to submit our reason to it, not with infantile 
and blind credulity, but with a docile faith, such as 
reason itself would authorise. Such is christian faith, 
particularly the Roman faith, which is *' the faith" par 
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excellence. The Lutheran, Calvinistic, or Anglican 
faith, 18 a wicked faith.* 

. SECTIOK II. 

Divine faith, about which so much has been written, 
is evidently nothing more than incredulity brought 
under subjection; for we certainly have no other 
faculty than the understanding by which we can be- 
lieve; and the objects of faith are not those of the 
understanding. We can believe only what appears to 
be true ; and nothing can appear true but in one of 
the three following ways : — by intuition or feeling, as 
I exist, I see the sun ; or by an accumulation of proba- 
bility amounting to certainty, as there is a city called 
Constantinople ; or by positive demonstration, as tri- 
angles of the same base and height are equal. 

Faith, therefore, being nothing at all of this descrip- 
tion, can no more be a belief, a persuasion, than it can 
be yellow or red. It can be nothing but the annihila- 
tion of reason, a silence of adoration at the contempla- 
tion of things absolutely incomprehensible. Thus, 
speaking philosophically, no person believes the Tri- 
nity ; no person believes that the same body can be in 
a thousand places at once ; and he who says, I be- 
lieve these mysteries, will see, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, if he reflects for a moment on what passes in 
his mind, that these words mean no more than, I 
respect these mysteries ; I submit myself to those who 
announce them. For they agree with me,, that my 
reason, or their own reason, believe them not ; but it is 
clear that if my reason is not persuaded, I am not per- 
suaded. I and my reason cannot possibly be two dif- 
ferent beings. It is an absolute contradiction that I 
should receive that as true which my understanding 
rejects as false. Faith, therefore, is nothing but sub- 
missive or deferential incredulity. 

But why should this submission be exercised when 

* The humble docility of Voltaire was asftonishing, and scarcely 
exceeded by that of Fenelon I— T. 
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my understandkig invincibly recoils ? The reason^ wp 
well know> is, uat my understanding has been per-- 
suaded that the mysteries of my faith are laid down by 
God himself. All then that I can do, as a reasonable 
being, is to be silent and adore. This is what divines 
call external faith; and this faith neither is, nor can be^ 
anything more than respect for things incomprehen- 
sible, in consequence of the reliance I place on those 
who teach them. 

If God himself were to say to me, '^ Thought is of an 
olive colour;" .'' the square of a certain number is 
bitter ;" I should certainly understand nothing at all 
from these words. I could not adopt them either as 
true or false. But I will repeat them, if he commands 
me to do it ; and I will make others repeat them at 
the risk of my life. This is faith : it is nothii^ more ] 
than obedience. 

In order to obtain a foundation then for this ob^ 
dience, it is merely necessary to examine the books 
which require it. Our understanding, therefore, shoul4 
investigate the books of the Old and New Testament, 
just as it would Plutarch or Livy ; and if it finds in 
them incontestible an^. decisive evidences, — evidences 
obvious to all minds, and such as would be admitted 
by men of all nations, — that God himself is their 
author, then it is our incumbent duty to subject our 
understanding to the yoke of faith. 

SECTION III. 

We have long hesitated whether or not to publisli 
the following article, " Faith,** which we met with in an 
old book. Our respect for the chair of St. Peter 
restrained us. But some pious men having satisfied 
us that Alexander VI. and St. Peter had nothing in 
common, we have at last» determined to publish this 
curious little production, and do it without the slightest 
scruple. 

Prince Pica de Mirandola once met Pope Alexander 
VL at the house of the courtezan Emilia, while Lucre- 
tia, the holy father's daughter, was confined in child- 
birth^ and the people of Rome were discussing whether 
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the cbild of vhich sbe was delivered belonged to the 
pope, to his son the duke de Valentinois, or to Lucre- 
tia's husband, Alphonso of Arragon, who was consi- 
dered by many as impotent. The conversation inlme- 
diately became animated and gay. Cardinal Bembo 
relates a portion of it. " My litde Pica,** says the 
pope, " whom do you think the father of my grandson?*' 
** I think your son-in-law," replied Pica. " What! 
how can you possibly believe such nonsense?*' " I 
believe it bj faith." " But surely you know that an 
impotent man cannot be a' father."' " Faith," replied 
Pica, " consists in believing things because they are 
impossible ; and, besides, the honour of your house 
demands that Lucretia's son should not be reputed the 
offspring of incest. You require me to believe more 
incomprehensible mysteries. Am I not bound to believe 
that a serpent spoke ; that from that time all mankind 
were damned ; that the ass of Balaam also spoke with 
great eloquence ; and that the walls of Jericho fell down 
at the sound of trumpets ?" Pica thus proceeded with 
a long train of all tbe prodigious things in which Ke 
believed. Alexander absolutely fell back upon his sofa 
with laughing. " I believe all that' as well as you," 
says he, " for I well know that I can be saved only by 
faith, as I can certainly never be so by works." " Ah, 
holy father," says Pica, " you need neither works nor 
faith; they are well enough for such poor profane 
creatures as we are ; but you, who are absolutely a 
vice-god, you may believe and do just whatever you 
please. You have the keys of heaven; and St. Pieter 
will certainly never shut the door in your face. But 
with respect to myself, who am nothing but a poor 
prince, I freely confess that I should have found some 
very powerful protection necessary, if I had ■ lain witii 
my own daughter, or had employed the stiletto and 
nightshade as often as your holiness." Alexander VI. 
understood raillery. " Let us speak seriously," says 
he to the prince. " Tell me what merit there can be 
in a man's saying to God that he is persuaded of things 
of which, in fact, he cannot be persuaded ? What plea- 
sure can this afford to God? Between ourselves^ a in^ 
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who 6ay6 that he believes what is impossible to h^ 
believed, is — a liar." 

Pica de Mirandola at this crossed himself in. great 
Imitation. *^ My god !" says he, ^' I beg your holiness's 
pardon; but you are not a christian/' *' I am ncrt;," 
says the pope, ^' upon my faith." ^' I suspected so» 
said Pica de Mirandola. 



FALSITY. 

Falsity, properly speaking, is the contrary to 
truth, not intentional lying. 

It is said that there were a hundred thousand men 
destroyed by the great earthquake at Lisbon ; this is 
not a Ue, it is a falsity. Falsity is much more common 
than error ; falsity falls more on facts, and error on 
opinions. It is an error to believe that the sun turns 
round the earth; but it is a falsity to advance that 
Louis XIV. dictated the will of Charles 11. 

The falsity of a deed is a much greater crime thim 
a simple lie ; it is a legal imposture, a fraud conunitted 
with the pen. 

A man has a false mind when he always takes 
things in a wrong sense, when, not considering the 
whole, he attributes to one side of an object that 
which belongs to the other, and when this defect of 
judgment has become habitual. 

False-heartedness is, when a person is accustomed 
to flatter, and to utter sentiments which he does not 
possess ; this is worse than dissimulation, and is that 
which the Latins call stmtilaUo, 

There is much falsity in historians ; error among 
philosophers. Falsities abound in all polemical writ- 
mgs, and still more in satirical ones. False minds 
are insupportable, and false hearts are horrible. 

FALSITY OF HUMAN VIRTUES. 

When the duke de la Rochefoucauld wrote his 
Thoughts on Self-Love, and discovered this great 
spring of human action, one M. Esprit of the 
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Oratory, wrote a book, entitled " Of ihe Falsity of 
Human Virtues/' This author says, that there is no 
virtue but by grace ; and he terminates each chapter 
by referring to christian charity. So that according to 
M. Esprit, neither Cato, Aristides, Marcus Aurelius, 
nor Epictetus, were good men, who can be found only 
among the christians. Among the christians again, 
there is no virtue except among the catholics ; and 
even among the catholics, the Jesuits must be excepted 
as the enemies of the Oratory ; — ergo, virtue is scarce- 
ly to be found anywhere except among the enemies 
of the Jesuits. 

This Mr Esprit commences by asserting, that pru- 
dence is not a virtue; and his reason is, that it is often 
deceived. It is as if he had said, that Csesar was 
not a great captain because he was conquered at 
Dirachium. 

If M. Esprit had been a philosopher, he would 
not have examined prudence as a virtue, but as a 
talent, as a useful and happy quality; for a great 
rascal may be very prudent, and I have known many 
such. Oh the age of pretending that 

Nul n'aura de vertu que nous et tios amis ! 
None are virtuous but ourself and friends !' 

What is virtue, my friend ? It is to do good ; let us 
then do it, and that will suflfice. But we give thee 
credit for the motive. What then ! according to thee, 
there is no difference between' the president de Thou 
and Ravaillac ? between Cicero and that Popilius 
whose life he saved, and who afterwards cut off his 
head for money ; and thou wilt pronounce Epictetus and 
Porphyrius rogues, because they did not follow our 
dogmas? Such insolence is disgusting; but! will say 
no more, for I am getting apgry. 

FANATICISM. 

SECTION I. 

Fanaticism is the effect of a false conscience, 
which makes religion subservient to the caprices of 
the imagination, and the excesses of the passions. 
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It arises, in general, from legislators entertiuniDg 
too narrow views, or from their extending their regu- 
lations beyond the limits- within which alone they 
were intended to operate. Their laws are made 
merely for a select society. When extended by zeal 

' to a' whole people, and transferred by ambition from 
one climate to another, some changes of institution 
should take place, some accommodation to persons, 

. places, and circumstances. But what, in fact, has 
been the case? Certain minds, constituted in a great 
degree like those of the small original flock, have 
received a system with equal ardour, and become its 
apostles, and even its martyrs, rather than abate a 
single iota of its demands. Others, on the contrary, 
less ardent, or more attached to their prejudices of 
education, have struggled with energy against the new 
yoke, and consented to receive it only after consider- 
able softenings and mitigations: hence the schism 
between rigorists and moderates, by which all are 
urged on to vehemence and madness, the one party 
for servitude, and the other for freedom.. 

Let us imagine an immense rotunda, a pantheon, 
with innumerable altars placed under its dome. Let 
us figure to ourselves a devotee of every sect, whether 
at present subsisting or extinct, at the feet of that 
divinity which he worships in his own peculiar way, 
under all the extravagant forms which human imagi- 
nation has been able to invent. On the right we 
perceive one stretched on his back upon a mat, ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, and awaiting the moment 
when the divine light shall come forth to inform his 
soul. On the left is a prostrate energumen striking 
his forehead against the ground, with a view to obtain 
from it an abundant produce. Here we see a man 
with the air and manner of a> mountebank, dancing 
over the gprave of him whom he invokes. There we 
observe a penitent, motionless and mute as the statue 
before which he has bent himself in humiliation. One, 
on the principle that God will not blush at his own 
resemblance, displays openly what modesty universally 
conceals; another^ as if the artist would shudder at 
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the sipbt of his own work, covers with an impenetrable 
veil his whole person and countenance ; another turns 
liis back upon the south, because from that quarter 
blows the devil's tempest Another stretches out his 
arms towards the east, because there God first shows 
Us radiant face. Young women, suffused with tears, 
bruise and gash their lovely persons under the idea 
of assuaging the demon of desire, although by means 
tending in fact rather to strengtlien his influence ; others 
again, in opposite attitudes^ solicit the approaches of 
the Divinity* One young man, in order to mortify the 
most urgent of his feelings, attaches to particular parts 
of his frame large iron rings, as heavy as he can bear ; 
another checks still more effectually the tempter's vio- 
lence, by inhuman amputation, and suspends the 
bleeding sacrifice upon the altar. 

Let us observe them quit the temple, and, full of 
the inspiration of their respective deities, spread the 
terror and delusion over the face of the' earth. They 
divide the world between them; and the four ex- 
tremities of it are almost instantly in flames : nations 
obey them, and kings tremble before them. That 
almost despotic power which the enthusiasm of a 
single person exercises over a multitude who see or 
hear him ; the ardour communicated to each other by 
assembled minds; numberless strong and agitating 
influences acting in such circumstances, augmented by 
each individual's personal anxiety and distress, require 
but a short time to operate, in order to produce universal 
delirium. Only let a single people be thus fascinated 
and agitated under the guidance of a few impostors, 
the seduction will spread with the speed of wild-fire, 
prodigies will be multiplied beyond calculation, and 
whole communities be led astray for ever. When the 
human mind has once quitted the luminous track 
pointed out by nature, it returns to it no more; it 
wanders round the truth, but never obtains of it 
more than a few faint glimmerings, which, mingling 
with the false lights of surrounding superstition, leave 
it, in fact, in complete and palpable obscurity. 

It is dreadful to observ^^ how the opimon, that the 
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wrath of hearen might be appeased by human mas- 
sacre, spread, after being once started, through almost 
every religion ; and what various reasons have been 
given for the sacrifice, as though, in order to preclude, 
if possible, the escape of any one from extirpation. 
Sometimes they are enemies, who must be immolated 
to Mars the exterminator. The Scythians slay upon 
the altars of this deity a hundredth part of their 
prisoners of war; and from this usage attending 
victory, we may form some judgment of the justice of 
war: accordingly, among other nations, it was engaged 
in solely to supply these human sacrifices, so that, 
having first been instituted, as it would seem, to ex- 
piate the horrors of war, they at length came to serve 
as a justification of them. 

Sometimes a barbarous deity requires victims from 
among the just and good. The Getee eagerly dispute 
the honour of personally conveying to Zamolxis the 
vows and devotions of their country. He whose good 
fdrtune has destined him to be the sacrifice, is thrown 
with the greatest violence upon a range of spears, 
fixed for the purpose. If on falling he receives a 
mortal wound j it augurs well as to the success of the 
negociation and the merit of the envoy ; but if he 
survives the wound, he is a wretch, with whom the 
god would not condescend to hold any communication. 

Sometimes children are demanded, and the respec- 
tive divinities recal the life they had but just imparted : 
** Justice," says Montaigne, " thirsting for the 
blood of innocence !" Sometimes the call is for the 
dearest and nearest blood: the Carthagenians 
sacrificed their own sons to Saturn, as if Time did not 
devour them with sufficient speed. Sometimes the 
demand was for the blood of the most beautiful. That 
Amestris, who had buried twelve men alive, in order to 
obtain from Pluto, in return for so revolting an offer- 
ing, a somewhat longer life,^ — that same Amestris 
farther sacrifices to that insatiable divinity twelve 
daughters of the highest personages in Persia ; as the 
sacrificing priests have always taught men that they 
ought to oner on the altar the most valuable of their 
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possessions. It is upon this principle that among some 
nations the first-born were immolated, and that among 
others they were redeemed by offerings more valuable 
to the ministers of sacrifice. This it is, unquestion- 
ably, which introduced into Europe the practice preva- 
lent for centuries of devoting children to celibacy at 
the early age of five years, and shutting up in a cloister 
the brothers of an hereditary prince, just as in Asia the 
practice is to murder them. 

Sometimes it is the purest blood that is demanded. 
We read of certain Indians, if I recollect rightly, who 
hospitably entertain all who visit them, and make a. 
merit of killing every sensible and virtuous stranger 
who enters their country, that his talents and virtues 
mav remain with them. Sometimes the blood required 
is that which is most sacred. With the majority of ido- 
laters, priests perform .the office of executioner at the 
altar; and among the Siberians, it is the practice to 
kill the priests, in order to dispatch them to pray in the 
other world for the 'fulfilment of the wishes of the 
people. 

But let us turn our attention to other frenzies and 
other spectacles. All Europe passes into Asia, by a 
road inundated with the blood of Jews, who commit 
suicide to avoid falling into the haads of their ene- 
mies. This epidemic depopulates one half of the inha- 
bited world; kings, pontiffs, women, the young and the 
aged, all yield to die influence of the holy madness 
which, for a series of two hundred years, instigated the 
slaughter of innumerable nations at the tomb of a god 
of peace. Then were to be seen lying oracles, and 
mihtary hermits ; monarchs in pulpits, and prelates in 
camps. All the different states constitute one deli- 
rious populace; barriers of mountains and seas are 
surmounted ; legitimate possessions are abandoned, to 
enable their owners to fly to conquests which were n^o 
longer, in point of fertility, the land of promise; mai^- 
■ners become corrupted under foreign skies; princes, 
after having exhausted their respective kingdoms to. 
redeem a country which had never been theirs, com- 
plete the ruin of them for their personal ransom ; thoi^- 
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sands of soldiers, wandering under the banners of 
mdny chieftains, acknowledge the authority of none, 
and hasten their defeat by their desertion; and the 
disease terminates only to be succeeded by a contagion 
still more horrible and desolating. 

The same spirit of fanaticism cherished the rage for 
distant conquests: scarcely had Europe repaired its 
losses, when the discovery of a new world hastened the 
ruin of our own. At that terrible injunction, " Go and 
conquer," America was desolated and its inhabitants 
exterminated; Africa and Europe were exhausted in 
▼ain to repeople it ; the poison of money and of plea- 
sure having enervated the species, the world became 
nearly a desart, and appeared Hkely every day to ad- 
vance nearer to desolation, by the continual wars which 
were kindled on our continent, from the ambition of 
extending its power to foreign lands. 

Let us now compute the immense number of slaves 
which fanaticism has made, whether in Asia, where 
uncircumcision was a mark of infahiy, or in Africa, 
where the Christian name was a crime, or in America, 
where the pretext of baptism absolutely extinguished 
the feelings of humanity. Let us compute the thou- 
sands who have been seen to perish either on scaffolds 
in the ages of persecution, or in civil wars by the 
hands of their fellow citizens, or by their own hands 
through excessive austerities and maceration. Let us 
survey the surface of the earth, and glance at th6 
various standards unfurled and blazing in the name of 
religion ; in Spain against the Moors, in France against 
the Turks, in Hungary against the Tartars; at the 
numerous military orders, founded for convierting infi- 
dels by the point of the sword, and slaughtering one 
another at the foot of the altar they had come to 
defend. Let us then look down from, the appalling 
tribunal thus raised on the bodies of the innocent and 
miserable, in order to judge the living, as God, with 
a balance widely diflfierent, will judge the dead. 

In a word, let us contemplate the horrors of fifteen 
centuries, all frequently renewed in the course of a 
single one ; unarmed men slain at the feet of altars ; 
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kings destroyed by the dagger or by poison; a large 
state reduced to half its extent by the fury of its own 
citizens ; the nation at once the most warlike and the 
most pacific on the face of the globe, divided in fierce 
hostility against itself; the sword unsheathed between 
the sons and the father; usurpers, tyrants, execu- 
tioners, sacrilegious robbers and blood-stained parri- 
cides yiolating, under the impulse of religion, every 
convention divine or human ; — such is the deadly pic- 
ture of fanaticism.* 

SECTION II. 

If this term has at present any connection with its 
original meaning, it is exceedingly slight. 

Fanaticui was an honourable designation. It signi- 
fied the minister or benefactor of a temple. According 
to the dictionary of Trevoux, some antiquaries have 
discovered inscriptions in which Roman citizens of con- 
siderable consequence assumed the title offqnaticus. 

In Cicero's oration *^ pro domo sua,'' a passage occurs 
in which the word fanaticus appears to me of difficult 
explanation. The seditious and libertine Clodius, who 
had brought about the banishment of Cicero for hav- 
ing -saved the republic, had not only plundered and 
demolished the houses of that great man ; but in order 
that Cicero might never be able to. return to his city 
residence, he procured the consecration of the land oa 
which it stood; and the priests had erected there -a 
temple to liberty, or rather to slavery, in which Caesar, 
Pompey, Crassus, and Clodius, then held the republic : 
Thus in all ages has religion been employed as an in- 
strument in the persecution of great men. 

When at length, in a happier period, Cicero w^ 
recalled, he pleaded before the people, in order to ob- 
tain the restoration of the ground on which his houise 
had stood, and the rebuilding of the house at the ex- 
pense of the Roman people. He thus expresses him-» 
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* This article is taken from the article *' Fanaticism " in the 
Encyclopedia. M. Voltaire has merely abridged it, and given it 
a different arrangement.— iPVencA Ed. 
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self in the speech against Clodius (Oratio pro Domo 
sua, chap, xl.) 

" Adspicite, adspicite, pontifices, hominem religio- 
sum .... monete eum, modum quemdam esse reli- 
gionis; nimium esse superstitiosum non oportere. 
Quid tibi necesse fuit anili superstitione, homo fanatice, 
sacrificium, quod alisenee domifieret, invisere?" 

Does the word fanaticus, as used above, mean sense- 
less, pitiless, abominable fanatic, according to the pre- 
sent acceptation, or does it rather imply the pious 
religious man, the frequenter and consecrator of tem- 
ples ? Is it used here in the meaning of decided censure 
or ironical praise ? I do not feel myself competent to 
determine, but will give a translation of the passage : — 
' ' " Behold, reverend pontiffs, behold the pious man . . . 
suggest to him, that even religion itself has its limits, 
that a man ought not to be so over-scrupulous. What 
occasion was there for a sacred person, a fanatic like 
yourself, to have recourse to the superstition of an old 
woman, in order to assist at a sacrifice performed in 
another person's house?" 

Cicero alludes here to the mysteries of the Bona Dea, 
which had been profaned by Clodius, who, in the dis- 
guise of a female, and accompanied by an old woman, 
had obtained an introduction to them, with a view to 
an assignation with Ceesar's wife. The passage is, 
in consequence, evidently ironical. 

Cicero calls Clodius a religious man, and the 
irony requires to be kept up through the whole 
passage. He employs terms of honourable meaning, 
more clearly to exhibit Clodius's infamy. It appears 
to me, therefore, that he uses the word in question, 
fanaticusy in its respectable sense, as a word conveying 
the idea of a sacrificer, a pious person, a zealous minis- 
ter of a temple. 

The term might be afterwards appUed to those who 
believed themselves inspired by the gods, who bestowed 
a somewhat curious gift on the interpreters of their 
will, by ordaining that, in order to be a prophet, the 
loss of reason is indispensable. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Lm dieux k leur interprdte 

Ont fait un Strange don ; 
Ne peut on ^tre proph^te 

Saut qu'on perd la raiaon } 

' The same dictionary of Treroux informs us, that the 
old chronicles of France call Clovis fanatic and pagan. 
The reader would have been pleased to have had the 
particular chronicles specified. I have not found this 
epithet applied to Clovis in any of the few books I pos- 
sess at my house near Mount Krapak, where I now write. 

We understand by fanaticism, at present, a ^religious 
madness, gloomy and cruel. It is a malady of the 
mind, which is taken in the same way as the small- 
pox. Books communicate it much less than meeting^ 
and discourses. We seldom get heated while reading 
in -solitude ; for our minds are then tranquil and sedate. 
But when an ardent man of strong imagination ad- 
dresses himself to weak imaginations, his eyes dart 
fire, and that fire rapidly spreads ; his tones, his ges- 
tures, absolutely convulse the nerves of his auditors. 
He exclaims, " The eye of God is at this moment upon 
you ; sacrifice every mere human possession and feel- 
ing ; fight the battles of the Lord :" — and they rush to 
the fight. 

Fanaticism is, in reference to superstition, what deli- 
rium is to fever, or rage to anger. 

He who is involved in extacies and visions, who takes 
dreams for realities, and his own imaginations for pro- 
phecies, is a fanatical novice of great hope and promise, 
and will probably soon advance to the highest form, 
and kill man for the love of God. 

Bartholomew Diaz was a fanatical monk. He had 
a brother at Nuremberg, called John Diaz, who was an 
enthusiastic adherent to the doctrines of Luther, and 
Completely convinced that the pope was antichrist, and 
had the sign of the beast. Bartholomew, still more ar- 
dently convinced that the pope was god upon earth, 
quits Rome, determined either to convert or murder his 
brother; he accordingly murdered him! Here is a 
perfect case of fanaticism. We have noticed and done 
justice to this Diaz elsewhere. 
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Polyeuctes, who went to the temple on a day of 
solemn festival, to throw down and destroy the statues 
and ornaments, wa& a fanatic less horrible than Diaz, 
but not less foolish. The assassins of Frandis duke 
of Guise, of William prince of Orange, of king Henry 
III. of king Henry IV. and various outers, were equally 
possessed, equally labouring under morbid fury, with 
Diaz. 

The most striking example of fanaticism is that exhi- 
bited on the night of St. Bartholomew, when the people 
of Paris rushed from house to house, to stab, slaughter, 
throw out of the window, and tear in pieces, their fel- 
low citizens not attending mass. Guyon, Patouillet, 
Chaudon, Nonotte, and the ex-jesuit Paulian, are 
merely fanatics in a comer— -contemptible beings, whom 
we do not think of guarding agaiiist. They would, 
however, on a day of St. Bartholomew, perform 
wonders. 

There are some cold-blooded fanatics ; such as those 
judges who sentence men to death for no other crime 
than that of thinking differently from themselves ; and 
these are so much the more guilty, and deserving of the 
execration of mankind, as, not labouring under mad- 
ness like the Clements, Chatels, Ravaillacs, and Da- 
miens ; they might be deemed capable of listening to 
reason. 

There is no other remedy for this epidemical malady 
than that spirit of philosophy, which, extending itself 
from one to another, at length civilizes and softens the 
manners of men, and prevents the access of the disease. 
For when the disorder has made any progress, we 
should, without loss of time, fly from the seat of it, 
and wait till the air has become purified from conta- 
gion. Law and religion are not completely efficient 
against the spiritual pestilence. Religion, indeed, so 
far from affording proper nutriment to the minds of 
patients labouring unaer this infectious and infernal 
distemper, is converted, by the diseased process of 
their mind, into poison. These malignant devotees 
have incessantly before their eyes the example of Ehud, 
who assassinated the king of Eglon ; of Judith, who 
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cut off the head of Holofernes while in bed with him ; 
of Samuel, hewing in pieces king Agag ; of Jehoiada 
the priest, who murdered his queen at the horse-gate^ 
&c. &c. They do not perceive that these instances, 
which are respectable in antiquity, are in the present 
day abominable. They derive their fury from religion, 
decidedly as religion condemns it. 

Laws are yet more powerless against these pa- 
roxysms of rage. To oppose laws to cases of such a 
description would be like reading a decree of council 
to a man in a frenzy. The persons in question are 
fully convinced that the holy spirit which animates 
and fills them is above all laws ; that their own enthu- 
siasm is, in fact, the only law which they are bound to 
obey. . , 

What can be said in answer to a man, who says 
he will rather obey God than men, and who conse- 
quently feels certain of meriting heaven by cutting 
your throat ? 

When once fanaticism has gangrened the brain of 
any man, the disease may be regarded as nearly in- 
curable. I have seen convulsionaries who, while 
speaking of the miracles of St. Paris, gradually 
worked themselves up to higher and more vehement 
degrees of agitation, till their eyes became inflamed, 
their whole frame shook, their countenance became 
distorted by rage; and had any man contradicted 
them, he would inevitably have been murdered. 

Yes, I have seen these wretched convulsionaries 
writhing their limbs and foaming at their mouths. 
They were exclaiming : " We must have blood." They 
effected the assassination of their king by a lacquey, 
and ended with exclaiming against philosophers. 

Fanatics are almost always under the direction of 
knaves, who place the dagger in their hands. These 
knaves resemble Montaigne s Old Man of the Mountain; 
who, it is said, made weak persons imagine, under 
his treatment of them, that they really had experienced 
the joys of Paradise, and promised them a whole 
eternity of such delights, if they would go and assas- 
sinate such as he should point out to them. There has 
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been only one relidon in the world which has not been 
polluted by fanaticism, and that is the religion of the 
learned in China. The different sects of ancient phi- 
losophers were not merely exempt from this pest of 
hiiman society, but they were antidotes to it : for the 
effect of philosophy is to render the soul tranquil, and 
fanliticism and tranquillity are totally incompatible. 
That our own holy religion has been so frequently pol- 
luted by this infernal fury, must be imputed to the 
folly and madness of mankind. Thus Icarus abused 
t^e wings which he received for his benefit. They were 
^ven him for his salvation, and they ensured his 
destruction : — 

Ainsi da plumage qu'il eut 

Icare pervertit Tasage ; 
II le re^ut pour eon salut, 

II 8*eA servit pour son dommage. 

Be&tactd, Bishop of Seez. 

SECTION III. 

Fanatics do not always fight the battles of the 
Lord. They do not always assassinate kings and princes. 
There are tigers among them, but there are more foxes. 

What a tissue of frauds, calumnies, and robberies, 
has been woven by fanatics of the court of Rome 
against fanatics of the court of Calvin, by Jesuits 
against jansenists, and vice versa! And if you go 
fftrther back, you will find ecclesiastical history, which 
is the school of virtues, to be that of atrocities and 
abominations, which have been employed by every sect 
against the others. They all have the same bandage 
over their eyes, whether marching out to burn down 
the cities and towns of their' adversaries, to slaughter 
the inhabitants, or condemn them to judicial execu- 
tion ; or when merely engaged in the comparatively 
calm occupation of deceiving and defrauding, of ac- 
quiring wealth and exercising domination. The same 
^aticism blinds them : they think that they are doing 
good. Every fanatic is a conscientious knave, but a 
sincere and honest murderer for the good cause. 
. Read, if you are able, the five or six thousand 
volmnes in which, for a hundred years together, t^ 
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jansenists and molinists have dealt out against each 
other their reproaches and revilitigs, their mutual ex- 
posures of fraud and knavery, and then judge whether 
Scapin or Trevelin can he compared with them.* 

One of the most curious theological knaveries ever 
practised is, in my opinion, that of a small bishop (the 
narrative asserts tiiat he was a Biscayan bishop ; how- 
ever we shall certainly, at some future period, find out 
both his name and his bishopric,) whose diocese was 
partly in Biscay and partly in France. 

In the French division of his diocese there was a 
parish which had formerly been inhabited* by some 
Moors. The lord of the parish or manor was no Ma- 
hometan ; he was perfectly catholic, as the whole uni- 
Terse should be, for the meaning of catholic is uni- 
versal. My lord the bishop had some suspicions con- 
cerning this unfortunate seigneur, whose whole occu- 
pation consisted in doing good, and conceived that in 
his heart he entertained bad thoughts, and sentiments 
savouring not a little of heresy. He even accused 
him of having said, in the way of pleasantry, that 
there were good people in Morocco as well as in Bis- 
cay, and that an honest inhabitant of Morocco might 
absolutely not be a mortal enemy of the Supreme Being, 
who is the father of all mankind. 

The fanatic, upon this, wrote a long letter to the 
king of France, the paramount sovereign of our little 
manorial lord. In this letter he intreated his majesty 
to transfer the manor of this stray and unbelieving 
sheep either to low. Bretagne or low Normandy, ac- 
cording to his good pleasure, that he might be no 
longer able to diffuse the contagion of heresy among' 
his Biscayan neighbours, by his abominable jests. 

• What follows relates to a quarrel between Biord, bishop of 
Annecy^and the author, of which notice has been taken in *' The 
Historical Commentary," " The General Correspondence for the 
Year 1768,*' and elsewhere. See also, in this work, the article 
Quakers. — French Ed, 

This dcene, as related by Voltaire himself, may be regarded tm 
one of those farcical manceuvres, by which, with more wit than 
dignity, he would sometimes ba£9e his bigoted opponents. See 
Preface, p.zxiii, for an observation or two on this tendency.— T* - 
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The king of France and his council smiled, as may 
naturally be supposed, at the extravagance and folly of 
the demand. 

. Our Biscayan pastor learning, some time afterwards, 
that his French sheep was sick, ordered public notices 
to be fixed up at the church gates of the canton, pro- 
hibiting any one from administering the communion 
to him, unless he should previously give in a bill of 
confession, from which it might appear that he was 
circumcised ; that he condemned with his whole heart 
the heresy of Mahomet, and every other heresy of the 
like kind, — as for example, Calvinism and Jansenism ; 
and that in every point he thought like him^ the said 
Biscayan bishop. 

Bills of confession were at that time much in fashion. 
The sick man sent for his parish priest, who was a 
simple and sottish man, and threatened to have him 
hanged by the parliament of Bourdeaux if he did not 
instantly administer the viaticum to him. The priest 
was alarmed, and accordingly celebrated the sacred 
ordinance, as desired by the patient; who, after the 
ceremony, declared aloud, before witnesses, that the 
Biscayan pastor had falsely accused him before the 
king of being tainted with the mussulman religion; 
that he was a sincere christian, and that the Biscayan 
was a calumniator. He signed this, after it had been 
written down, in presence of a notary, and every form 
required by law was complied with. He soon after 
became better, and rest and a good conscience speedily 
completed his recovery. 

The Biscayan, quite exasperated that the old patient 
should have thus exposed and disappointed him, re- 
solved to have his revenge, and thus he set about it. 

He procured, fifteen days after the event just men- 
tioned, the fabrication, in his own language or patoi», 
of a profession of faith which the priest pretended to 
have heard and received. It was signed by the priest 
and three or four peasants, who had not been present 
at the ceremony ; and the forged instrument was then 
passed through the necessary and solemn form of veri- 
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fication and legistry, as if this form could have given 
it authenticity. 

An instrument not signed by the party alone inte- 
rested, signed by persons unknown, fifteen days after 
the event, — an instrument disavowed by the real and 
credible witnelsses of that event, involved evidently the 
crime of forgery ; and, as the subject of the forgery 
was a matter of faith, the crime clearly rendered both 
the' priest and the witnesses liable to the galleys in this 
world, and to hell in the other. 

Our lord of the manor, however, who loved a joke, 
but had no gall or malice in his heart, took compassion 
both upon the bodies and souls of these conspirators. 
He declined delivering them over to human justice, 
and contented himself with giving them up to ridicule.. 
But he declared that after the death of the Biscayan he 
would, if he survived, have the pleasure of printing 
an account of all his proceedings and manoeuvres on 
this business, together with the documents and evi- 
dences, just to amuse the small num'ber of readers 
who might like anecdotes of that description; and 
not, as is often pompously announced, with a view to 
the instruction of the universe. There are so many 
authors who address themselves to the universe, who 
really imagine they attract, and perhaps absorb the 
attention of the universe, that he conceived he might 
not have above a dozen readers out of the whole who 
would attend for a moment to himself. — But let us 
return to fanaticism. 

It is this rage for making proselytes, this intensely 
mad desire which men feel to bring others over to 
partake of their own peculiar cup or communion, that 
induced the Jesuit Castel and the Jesuit Routh to rush 
with eagerness to the death-bed of the celebrated 
Montesquieu. These two devoted zealots desired no- 
thing better than to have tp boast that they had per- 
suaded him of the merits of attrition and of sufficing 
grace. We wrought his conversion, they said. He 
was, in the main, a worthy soul: he was much at- 
tached to the society of Jesus. We had some little 
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difficulty in inducing him to admit certain fundamental 
truths; but as in these circumstances, in the crisis of 
life and death, the mind is always most clear and acute, 
:we soon convinced him. 

This fanatical eagerness for converting men is so 
ardent, that the most debauched monk in his convent 
would even quit his mistress, and walk to the very 
extremity of &e city, for the sake of making a single 
convert. 

We have all seen father Poisson, a cordelier of 
Paris, who impoverished his convent to pay his mis- 
tresses, and who was imprisoned in consequence of the 
depravity of his manners. He was one of the most 
popular preachers at Paris, and one of the most deter- 
mined and zealous of converters. 

Such also was the celebrated preacher Fantin, at 
Versailles. The list might be easily enlarged ; bu^ it 
is unnecessary, if not also dangerous, to expose the 
freaks and freedoms of constituted authorities. You 
know what happened to Ham for having revealed his 
father's shame. He became as black as a coal. 

Let us merely pray to God, whether rising or laying 
down, that he would deliver us from fanatics, as the 
pilgrims of Mecca pray that they may meet with no 
sour faces on the road. 

SECTION IV. 

Ludlow, who was rather an enthusiast for liberty 
than a fanatic in religion — that brave man, who hated 
Cromwell more than he did Charles L relates that the 
parliamentary forces were always defeated by the 
royal army in the beginning of the civil war ; just as 
the . regiment of porters (portes-coch^res) were unable 
to stand the shock of conflict, in the time of the Fronde 
against the great Conde. Cromwell said to general 
Fairfax, — How can you possibly expect a rabble of 
London porters and apprentices to resist a nobility 
urged on by the principle, or rather the phantom, of 
honour? Let us actuate them -by a more powerful 
phantom— fanaticism! Our enemies are fighting only 
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fbr their king; let us persuade our troops they are 
fitting for their God. 

Give me a commission, and I will raise a regiment 
of brother murderers, whom I will pledge myself soon 
to make invincible fanatics ! 

He was as good as his word; he composed his 
regiment of red-coated brothers, of gloomy religion- 
ists, whom he made obedient tigers. Mahomet himself 
was never better served by soldiers. 

But in order to inspire this fanaticism, you must be 
-seconded and supported by the spirit of the times. 
'A French parliament at the present day would attempt 
in vain to raise a regiment of such porters as we have 
mentioned ; it could, with all its efforts, merely rouse 
into frenzy a few women of the fish-market. 

The ablest men only have the power both to make 
and to guide fanatics. It is not, however, sufficient to 
possess the profoundest dissimulation and the most 
determined intrepidity ; everything depends, after these 
previous requisites are secured, on coming into the 
world at a proper time. 

SECTION V. 

Geometry then, it seems, is not always connected 
with clearness and correctness of understanding. Over 
what precipices do not men fall, notwithstanding their 
boasted leading-strings of reason! A celebrated protes- 
tant* who was esteemed one of the first mathematicians 
of our age, and who followed in the train of the 
Newtons, the Leibnitzes, and Bernouillis, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, struck out some very, 
singular corollaries. It is said that with a grain of 
faith a man may remove mountains; and this man 
of science, following up the method of pure geome- 
trical analysis, reasoned thus with himself: — I have 
many grains of faith, and can therefore remove many 
mountains. This was the man who made his appear- 
ance at London in 1707 ; and, associating himself with 
■»■ ■ . — • — III ■ - ■ . 

• Fatio DuiUier. 
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certain men of learning and science^ son^e of whom, 
moreover, were not deBcient in sagacity, they publicly 
announced that they would raise to life a dead person 
in any cemetery that might be fixed upon. Their rea- 
soning was uniformly synthetical. They said, genuine 
disciples must have the power of performing miracles : 
we are genuine disciples, we therefore shall be able to 
perform as many as we please. The mere unscientific 
saints of the Romish church have resuscitated many 
worthy persons ; therefore, afortioriy we, the reformers 
of the reformed themselves, shall resuscitate as many 
as we may desire. 

These arguments are irrefragable, being constructed 
according to the most correct form possible. Here we 
have at a glance the explanation why all antiquity was 
inundated with prodigies; why the temples of Escula- 
pius at Epidaurus, and in other cities, were completely 
filled with ex vatos; the roofs adorned with thighs 
straightened, arms restored, and silver infants : all was 
miracle. 

In short, the famous protestant geometrician whom I 
speak of, appeared so perfectly sincere, he asserted so 
confidently that he would raise the dead, and his pro- 
position was put forward with so much plausibility 
and stienuousness, that the people entertained a very 
strong impression on the subject, and queen Anne was 
advised to appoint a day, an hour, and a cemetery, such 
as he should himself select, in which he might have 
the opportunity of performing his miracle legally, and 
under the inspection of justice. The holy geometri- 
cian chose St. Paul's cathedral for the scene of Jiis 
exertion : the people ranged themselves in two rows ; 
soldiers were stationed to preserve order both among the 
living aud the dead; the magistrates took their seats; 
the register prepared his record ; it was impossible that 
the new miracles could be verified too completely. A 
dead body was disinterred agreeably to the holy man's 
choice and direction ; he then prayed, he fell upon his 
knees, and made the most pious and devout contortions 
possible; his companions imitated him; the dead body 
exhibited no sign of animation; it was again deposited 
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in its grave, and the professed resuscitator and his 
adherents were slightly punished. I afterwards saw 
one of these misled creatures ; he declared to me that 
one of the party was at the time under the stain of a 
venial sin, for which the dead person suffered, and but 
for which the resurrection would have been infallible. 

Were it allowable for us to reveal the disgrace of 
those to whom we owe the sincerest respect, I should 
observe here, that Newton, the great Newton him- 
self, discovered in the Apocalypse that the pope was 
antichrist, and made many other similar discoveries. 
I should also observe, that he was a decided Arian. I 
am aware that this deviation of Newton, compared to 
that of the other geometrician, is as unity to infinity. 
But if the exalted Newton imaged that he found the 
modern history of Europe in the Apocalypse, we may 
say, — Alas, poor human beings ! 

It seems as if superstition were an epideftiical disease, 
from which the strongest minds are not always exempt. 
There are in Turkey persons of great and strong sense, 
who would undergo impalement for the sake of certain 
opinions of Abubeker. These principles being once 
admitted, they reason with great consistency ; and the 
Navaricians, the Radarists, and the Jabarists, mutually 
consign each other to damnation in conformity to very 
shrewd and subtle argument. They all draw plausible 
consequences, but they never dare to examine prin- 
ciples. 

A report is publicly spread abroad by some person, 
that there exists a giant seventy feet high ; the learned 
soon after begin to discuss and dispute about the 
colour of his hair, the thickness of his thumb, the 
measurement of his nails ; they exclaim, cabal, and 
even fight upon the subject. Those who maintain that 
the little finger of the giant is only fifteen lines in 
diameter, burn those who assert that it is afoot thick. — 
But, gentlemen, modestly observes a stranger passing 
by, does the giant you are disputing about really 
exist? What a horrible doubt! all the disputants cry 
out together. — What blasphemy! What absurdity! — 
A short truce is then brought about to give time for 
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stoning the poor stranger; and, after having duly per- 
formed that murderous ceremony, they resume fighting 
npon the everlasting subject of the nails and little 
finger.* 

FANCY. 

« 

Fancy formerly signified imagination, and the term 
was used simply to express that faculty of the soul 
which receives sensible .objects. 

Descartes and Gassendi, and all the philosophers 
of their day, say that " the forms or images of things 
are painted in the fancy." But the greater part of 
abstract terms are, in the course of time, received in a 
sense different from their original one, like tools which 
industiy applies to new purposes. 

Fancy, at present, means " a particular desire, a trari- 
sient taste:" he has a fancy for going to China; his 
fancy for gaming and dancing has passed away. 

An artist paints a fancy portrait, a portrait not taken 
from any model. To have fancies is to have extraor- 
dinary tastes, but of brief duration. Fancy, in this 
sense, falls a little short of oddity (bizarrerie) and 
caprice. 

Caprice, may express '^ a sudden and unreasonable 
disgust." He had a fancy for music, and capriciously 
became disgusted with it. 

Whimsicality gives an idea of inconsistency and bad 
taste, which fancy does not ; he had a fancy for build- 
ing, but he constructed his house in a whimsical taste. 

There are shades of distinction between having fan- 
cies and being fantastic ; the fantastic is much nearer 
to the capricious and the whimsical. 

The word fantastic expresses a character unequal 
and abrupt. The idea of charming or pleasant is ex- 
cluded from it; whereas there are agreeable fancies. 

We sometimes hear used in conversation " odd fan- 
cies," (des fantasies musquees)^ but the expression was 

* Thie happy iUustration is very pleasantly employed ia 
Candide.— T. 

VOL. III. ^ 
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never understood to mean what the Diction^ of 
Trevouz supposes, — ** The. whims of men of snperioi 
rank which ont must not venture to condemn;^' cnki 
the contrary, that expression is used for the very oliject 
and purpose of condemning them ; and mmquee, in this 
connection, is an expletive adding force to the term 
fancies, as we say, Sottise pamniie, folk fieffity to 
express, nonsense and folly. 

FASTI. 

Of the different Significatiofu of this Word, 

. The Latin word fa»ti signifies festivals, and it is in 
this sense that Ovid treats of it in his poem entitled 
the Fasti. 

Godeau has composed the Fasti of the Church on, 
tl^is model, hut with less success. The religion of the 
Roman pagans was more calculated for poetry than, 
that of the Christians ; to which it may be added, that 
Ovid was a better poet than Godeau. 

The consular fasti were only the list of consuls. 

The fasti of the magistrates were the days in which 
they were permitted to plead ; and those on which they 
did not plead were called nefasti, because then they, 
could not plead for justice. 

The word nrfastus in this sense does not signify un- 
fortunate ; on the contrary, nefastus and nefandus were 
the attributes of unfortunate days in another sense, 
signifying days in which people must not plead; 
days worthy only to be forgotten : " ille nefasto te po- 
suit die." 

. Besides other fasti, the Romans had their /osti urhis, 
fasti ruBticif which were calendars of the particular 
usages and ceremonies of the city and the country. 

On these days of solemnity, every one sought ta 
astonish by the grandeur of his dress, his equipage, or 
his banquet. This pomp, invisible on other days, was 
called fastus. It expresses magnificence in those wha 
l^y their station can anord it, but vanity in athers. 

Though the y/foid fiufus may not be always injurious, 
the word pompous is invariably so. A devotee who 
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i<iak68 a t)arade of Iris virtu^, renders bTiinility itself 
|K)mpous. 

FATHERS— MOTHERS— CHILDREN— (THEIR 

DUTIES.) 

Th£ En^yclopepdia has been much exclaimed againsf 
in France ; because it was produced in France, and 
lias done Prance honour. In other countries, people 
have not cried out : on the contrary, they have eagerly 
fiet nhout fating or spoiling itj because money was 
to be gained thereby. 

^ But we, who do not, like the Encyclopeedists of 
Paris, labour for glory; we, who are not, like them; 
exposed to fenvy ; we, whose little society lies unnoticed 
in Hesse, ia Wirtemberg, in Switzerland, among the 
Orisons, or at Mount Krapak ; and have therefore no 
appreh^sion of having to dispute with the doctor of 
the Goin^die Italiefine, or witii a doctor of the Sor* 
bonne ; ive. Who sell not out sheets to a bookseller, 
bM are free beings, and lay not black on white until 
we have examined to the utmost of our ability, whe- 
ther the said black may be of service to mankind; we> 
in short, Who love virtue — shall boldly declare whatwe 
think. 

** Honour thy father, and thy mother, that thy days 

may be long *^ 

' I would venture to say, " Honour Ay father and thy 
mother, though this day should he thy last J* 

Tenderly love and joyfully serve the mother who 
bore thee in her womb, fed thee at her breast, and 
patiently endured all that was disgusting in thy in- 
fancy. Discharge the same duties to thy father, who 
brought thee up. 

What will future ages say of a Frank, named Louis 
the Thirteenth, who^ at the age of sixteen, began die 
exercise of his authority with having the door of his 
mother's apartment walled up, and sending her into 
^xile, widiout giving the smallest reason for so domg, 
and solely because it was his favourite's wish ! 

^* But) Sir^ I must tell you in confidence, that my 

r2 
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father is a drimkardy who begot me one day by chance^ 
not caring a jot about me ; and gave me no education 
but that of beating me every day when he came home 
intoxicated. My mother was a coquette, whose only 
occupation was love-making. But for my nurse, who 
had taken a liking to me, and who, after the death of 
h^er son, received me into her house for charity, I should 
have died of want." 

^* Well^ then, honour thy nurse ; and bow to thy 
father and thy mother when thou meetest them. It is 
said in the Vulgate, ' Honora patrem tuum et matrem 
tuam,' — not diUge.^' 

, ** Very well. Sir, I shall love my father and my mo* 
ther, if d^ey do me good ; I shall honour them, if they 
do me ill. I have thought so • ever since I began to 
think, and you confirm me in my maxims/' 

^' Fare thee well, my child, I see thou wilt prosper, 
for thou hast a grain of philosophy in thy composition." 

"One word more, Sir. If my father were to call 
himself Abraham and me Isaac, and were to say to 
me, * My. son, thou art tall and strong ; carry these 
faggots to the top of that hill, to bum thee with after I 
have cut off thy head ; for God ordered me to do so 
when he came to see me this morning* — what would 
you advise me to do in such critical circumstance^ V 

^' Critical indeed ! But what wouldst thou do of thy- 
self? fdr thou seemest to be no blockhead." 

'' I own. Sir, that I should aak him to produce a 
written order, and that from regard for himself, I 
should say to him — * Father, you are among strangers, 
who do not allow a man to assassinate his son witibout 
an express permission from God, duly signed, sealed, 
and delivered. See what happened to poor Galas, in 
the half French, half Spanish town of Toulouse. 
He was broken on the wheel ; and the procureur-g6- 
neral Riquet decided on having madame Galas the 
mother burned, — all on the bare and very ill-conceived 
si^spicion, .that they had hung up their son Mark 
Antoine Galas, for the love of God. I should fear that 
his conclusions * would be equally prejudicial to the 
well-being of yourself and your sister or niece. 
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itoa(dame l^rcth, my ttiotfaef. Onc^ more I say, sbow 
m^ a l0ltre-<le-cach^t for tutting my throat, signed by 
God's own hand, and countersigned by Raphael, Mi- 
chael, ot Belzebnb. If not, father — ^your most obe- 
dient : I will go tt) Pharoah of Egypt, or to the king 
df tlie desert 6f Gerar, who havelwtn been in love with 
my mother, and will certainly be kind to me. Cot my 
brother Ishtnael's throat, if you like ; but rely upon it, 
you shall not cut mine." 

" Good ; this is arguing like ft true sage. The Ency- 
clopedia itself could not have reasoned better. I tell 
thee, thou wilt do great things. I admire thee for not 
having said an ill word to thy father Abraham — for not 
having been tempted to beat him* And tell me: — 
hadst thou been that Cram, whom his father the 
Prankish king Clotliaire had burned in a barn ; a Don 
Carlos, son of that fox Philip the Second ; a poor 
Alexis, son of that czar Peter, half hero half tiger." . . 

" Ah ! Sir, say no more of those horrors ; you will 
make me detest human nature." 

FAVOUR. 

Cf what is understood bif the Wmd* 

Yiiyoxi'Si^ from the Latin word pscor^ rather sig- 
nifies a benefit than a recompense. 

We earnestly beg a favour : we merit and loudly de- 
mand a recompense. The god Favor, according to 
the Roman mythologists, was the son of Beauty and 
Fortune. All ftivour conveys the idea of something 
gratuitous ; he has done me the favour of introducing 
me, of presenting me, of recommending my friend, of 
correcting my work. The favour of princes is the 
effect of their fancy, and of assiduous complaisance* 
The favour of the people sometimes implies merit, but 
Is more often attributable to lucky accident. 

Favour differs much from kindness. That man is in 
fevour with the kin^, but he has not yet received any 
kindnesses fVom him. We say that he has been recei- 
ved into the good graces of a person, not he has beeii 
T66^v#d t&t6 favour; though we say to be m fiitour, 

r3 
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because favour is supposed to be an habitual tajBte; 
while to receive into grace, is to pardon, or, at least, 
is leiss than to bestow favour. 

To obtain grace is the effect of a moment ; to obtain 
favour is a work of time. Nevertheless we say indif- 
ferently, do me the kindness and do me the favour^ to 
recommend my friend. 

Letters of recomihendation were formerly called 
letters of favour. Severus says, in the tragedy of 
Folyeuctes : — 

Je mourrais mille fois plutdt qu'abuser 
Des lettres de faveur que j*ai pour I'epoaser. 

" Letters of favour" though I have to wed her, 
rd rather die <a thousand times than use them. 

We have the favour and good-will, not the kindness 
of the prince and the public. We may obtain the 
favour of our audience by modesty, but it will not 
be gracious if we are tedious. 

This expression * favour,' signifies a gratuitous good- 
will, which we seek to obtain from the prince or the 
public. Gallantly has extended it to the complaisance 
of the ladies ; and though we do not say that we have 
the favours of the king, we say that we have the 
favours of a lady. 

The equivalent to this expression is unknown in 
Asia, where the women possess less influence. . 

Formerly ribbands, gloves, buckles^ and sword- 
knots given by a lady, were called favours. The earl 
of Essex wore a glove of queen Elizabeth's in his hat^ 
which he called the queen's favour. 

FAVOURITE. 

This word has sometimes a bounded and sometimes 
an extended sense. ' Favourite' sometimes conveys the 
idea of power ; and sometimes it only signifies a man 
who pleases his master. 

Henry III. had favourites who were only playthings, 

and he had those who governed the state, as the dukes 

* Joyeuse and Epernon. A favourite may be com- 
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paried to a piece of gold, which is valued at whatever 
the prince pleases.* 

An ancient writer has asked, " Who ought to be 
the king's favourite? — the people!" Good poets are 
called the favourites of the muses, as prosperous men 
are called the favourites of fortune, because both are 
supposed to receive these gifts without labouring for 
them. It is thus, that a fertile and well-situated land 
is called the favourite of nature. 

The woman who pleases the sultan most, is called 
the favourite sultana. Somebody has written the his- 
tory of favourites, that is to say, the mistresses of the 
greatest princes. 

Several princes in Germany have country houses 
which they call favourites. 

A lady s favourite is now only to be found in ro- 
mances and stories of the last century. 

FEASTS. 

SECTION I. 

A POOR gentleman of the province of Hagenau, cul- 
tivated his small estate, and St. Ragonda, or Rade- 
gonda, was the patron of his parish. 

Now it happened on the feast of St. Ragonda, that 
it was necessary to do something to this poor gentle- 
man's field, without which great loss would be incurred. 
The master, with all his family, after having devoutly 
assisted at mass, went to cultivate his land, on which 
depended the subsistence of his family, while the 
rector and the other parishoners went to tipple as 
usual. 

The rector, while enjoying his glass, was informed of 
the enormous offence committed in his parish by this 
profane labourer, and went burning with wine and 
anger to seek the cultivator. " Sir, you are very 
insolent and very impious to dare to cultivate your 

* Not exactly ; nor as a parliament pleases neither, although a 
Blltish one in the nineteenth century has signalised itself by 
^Tesolving" fourteen shillings into a pound sterling. — ^T. 



field, instead of going to the tayetn like other peopfe/^ 
" 1 agree, Sir," replied the geDtleman, " that it ift 
tiecessary to drink to the honour of the Saint; but ft is 
i^Ibo i^ecessary to eat, and my family would die of huhgei' 
if I did not labour/' « Drink and die then," said Sti^ 
▼icar — *'^ In what law, in what book is it so writ- 
ten T said the labourer—" In Ovid," replied the 
▼icar — " I think you are mistaken," said the gentle- 
man, " in ;i¥hat part of Ovid have you read that I 
ought to go to the tavern rather than cultivate my 
field on St. Ragonda's day?" 

It should be remarked that both the gentleman and 
the pastor were well educated men. " Read the me-' 
tamorphoses of the daughters of Minyeis," said the 
Ticar — " I have read it," answered the other, " and I 
maintain that they have no relation to my plougb." 
*• How, impious man ! do you not remembet that the 
daughters of Minyeis were changed into bats for hav- 
ing spun on a feast day?" ** The case is very dif- 
ferent," replied the gentleman, " these ladies had not 
rendered any homage to Bacchus. I have been at the 
mass of St Ragonda, you can have nothing to say to 
me ; you cannot change me into a bat." " I will do 
worse," said the priest, " I will fine you." He did so. 
The poor gentleman was ruined : he quitted the coun- 
try with his family — went into a strange one — became 
a Lutheran — and his ground remained uncultivated 
for several years. 

This affair was related to a magistrate of good sense 
and much piety. These are the reflections which he 
made upon it : — 

" They were no doubt innkeepers," said he, ^* that 
invented this prodigious number of feasts; the religion 
of peasants and artisans consists in getting tipsy on 
the day of a saint, whom they only know by this kind 
of worship. It is on these days of idleness and 
debauchery that all crimes are committed ; it is these 
feasts which fill the prisons, and which support the 
police officers, registers, lieutenants of police, and 
hangmen ; the only excuse for feast-days among us. 
From this cause catholic countries are scarcely Culti*>' 
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vated at all ; whilst heretics, by daily cultitatihg their 
lands, produce abundant crops." 

It is all very well that the shoemakers should go in 
tl^e mornings to mass on St. Crispin's day, because 
c^qffido signifies the upper leather of a shoe ; that the 
brush-makers should honour St. Barbara their patron; 
that those who have weak eyes should hear the mass 

of St. Clara : that St. should be celebrated in 

n^ny provinces ; but after having paid their devoirs to 
the saints they should become serviceable to men, they 
should go from the altar to the plough ; it is the excess 
of , barbarity, and insupportable slavery, to consecrate 
eur days to idleness and vice. Priests, command, if it 
be necessary that the saints Roche, Eustace, and 
F!ia,cre, be prayed to in the morning ; but, magistrates 
order your fields to be cultivated as usual. It is labour 
that is necessary; the greater the industry the more 
the day is sanctified. . 

SECTION II. 

Letter from a Weaver of Lyons to the Gentlemen of 
the Commission established at Paris, for the Refor- 
iQation of Religious Orders, printed in the public 
papers in 1766: — 

" Gentlemen, — I am a silk weaver, and have worked 
at Lyons for nineteen years. My wages have increased 
insensibly; at present I get thirty-five sous per day. My 
wife, who makes lace, would get fifteen more, if it were 
possible for her to devote her time to it; but as the 
cares of the house, illness, or other things, continually 
hinder her, I reduce her profit to ten sous, which makes 
forty-five sous daily. . If from the year we deduct 
eighty-two Sundays, or holidays, we shall have two 
hundred and eighty-four profitable days, which at 
forty-five sous make six hundred and thirty-nine livres. 
That is my revenue; the following are my expenses: — > 

" I have eight living children, and my wife is on the 
point of being confined with the eleventh ; for I have 
lost two. . I have been married, fifteen years: so that I 
annually reckon twenty-four livres for the expenses of 
her confinements and baptisms, one hundred and eight 



iivMs tot two nuneB, having getiemll j two chOdren 
out at nurse, and soinetiineft even three. I pay fiftys* 
•even litres rent and fourteen taxes. 

** My ittoome is then reduced to four hundred aDfd 
thirtyniuc litres, at twenty-five sous three demiers per 
^y, with which I have to clothe and flimish my ftinily, 
hnj wood and candles, and support my wife ftnd six 
sbikffiMi. 

*^ I look forward to holidays with dismay. I confess 
that J often almost curse their institution. They could 
miy hav^ been inftituted by nsurers tod innkeepers. 

** My ftither made me study hard in my youth, and 
wished me to become a monk, showing me in thai 
Mate a sure asyhim ftgainstwant; but I always thought 
that every man owes his tribute to society, "and that 
monks are useless drones who live upon the labour of 
the beeli Notwithstanding, I acknowledge that when 
I see John C . . . with whom I studied, and who was 
the most idle boy in . the college, possessing the first 
.place among the premontres, I cannot help regretting 
that I did not listen to my father's advice. 

** This is the third holiday in Christmas, I have 
panned the little furniture I had, I atn in a week's debt 
with my tradesmen, and I want bread — how are we to 
get over the fourth? This is not all ; I have the prospiect 
of four more next week. Great God ! Eight holiday^ 
ill ten days; thou canst not have commanded it! 

** One year I hoped that rents would diminish by the 
Mppreseion of one of the monasteries of the capuchinl^ 
ahd cordeliers^ What useless houses in the centre of 
Lyons are those of the jacobins, nuns of St. Peter, Arc. 
Why not establish them in the suburbs, if they ar6 
thought necesimry ? How many more useful inhabitants 
\»oitld supply their places 1 

^ All these reflections, gentlemen, have induced me 
to address myself to you who have been chosen by the 
idng for the task of rectifying abu^s. I am not the 
only one who thinks thus. How many labourers 
in Lyons and other plac^; how many labourers in the 
kingdom are reduced to the same extremities as myself! 
It is evident that every holiday costs the state several 



miHioDs (livres). These considerations will 1^4-]S0iit 
to tajLe more to heart the interestf^ of the feppls^waieh 
^re rather too little attended to. 

^* I have t^e honoar to be> dsc^ 

" BOCBK.'' 

This request, which was really presented^ will aot be 
misplaced in a work like the present.* 

SECTION III. 

The feast giren to the Roman people by Juliua 
Caesar and the emperors who succeeded him, are well 
knq wn.. The feast of twenty- two thousand tables served: 
by twenty-two thousand purveyors; the naval fightft 
on artificial lakes, &c. have not however been imitated 
by the HeruUan, Lombard, and Frankish cbieftainsi 
who would have their festivity equally celebrated. 

FERRARA. ' 

Wh4^t we have to say of Ferrara has no relation to 
literature, but it has a very great one to justice, which 
is much more necessary than the belles-leUres, and 
much l^ss cultivated, at least in Italy. 

Ferrara was constantly a fief of the empire, like 
Parma and Placencia* Pope Clement VIII. robbed 
Csesar d'Est of it by force of arms, in 1597. The 
pretext for this tyranny was a very singular one for % 
man who called himself the humble vicar qf Jesus 
Christ. 

Alphonso d'Est, the first of the name, sovereign of 
Ferrara, Modena, Est, Carpio, and Rovigno, espoused 
a simple gentlewoman of Ferrara, nam^ Laura Eus^ 
tochia> by whom he had three children before marriage. 
These children he solemnly acknowledged in the faoe 
of the church. None of the formalities i^escrihed by 
the laws were wanting at this recogniticm. His suc<«' 

* Unhafupy^ Spain is enduring all the inconvenience of these 
legendary saint aays at the present- moment. In France, thanks 
to the labours of Voltaire and others, the evil is removed ; but tm 
apiece of lively atatement and natw remoostraace, we have pre- 
served the artifan's appeal^—- T» 
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cessor Alphonso d'Est, was acknowledged duke of Fer- 
rara; he espoused Julia d'UrbiDO, Uie daughter of 
Francis duke d'Urbino, by whom he had the unfortunate 
Caesar d'Est, the incontestible heir of all the property 
of all the family, and declared so by the last duke, 
who died the 27th of October, 1597. Pope Clement 
VIII. surnamed Aldobrandino, and originally of the 
family of a merchant at Florence, dared to pretend 
that the grandmother of Ceesar d'Est was not suffi- 
ciently noble, and that the children which she had 
brougnt into the world ought to be considered bastards. 
The first reason is ridiculous and scandalous in a 
bishop, the second is unwarrantable in every tribunal 
in Europe. If the duke was not legitimate, he ought 
to have lost Modena and his other states also ; and if 
there -was no flaw in his title, he ought to have kept 
Ferrara as well as Modena. 

The acquisition of Ferrara was too fine a thing for 
the pope not to procure all th& decretals and decisions 
of those brave tiieologians, who declare that the pope 
can render just that which is unjust. Consequently he 
first excommunicated Ceesar d'Est, and as excommuni-^ 
cation necessarily- deprives a man of all his property, 
the common father of the faithful raised his troops 
against ^e excommunicated, to rob him of his inhe- 
ritance in the name of the church. These troops were 
defeated, but the duke of Modena soon saw his finances 
exhausted, and his friends become cool. 

To make his case still more deplorable, the king of 
France, Henry IV. believed himself obliged to take the 
side of the pope, in order to balance the credit of 
Philip II. at the court of Rome ; in the same manner 
that good king Louis XII. less excusably dishonoured 
himself by uniting with that monster Alexander VI. 
and his execrable bastard the duke of Borgia. The 
duke was obliged to return and the pope caused Fer- 
rara to be invaded by cardinal Aldobrandino, who 
entered this flourishing city at the head of a thousand 
horse and five thousand foot soldiers. 

It is a great pity that such a man as Henry IV. 
descended Co this unworthiness which is called politic. 
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Tbe Catos, Metelluses, Scipios, and Faforiciuses would 
not thus haye betrayed justice to please a priest-vand 
such. a priest! : w. 

. From, this tune Ferrara , became a desart; its un* 
cultivated soil was covered with standing marshes. 
This province, under the l^ouse of Eat, had been one 
of the finest in Italy; the people always regretted their 
ancient masters. It is true that the duke was indem- 
nified; he was nominated to abishopric and.abenelllce*; 
he was even furnished with some measures of salt'ft'om 
the mines of Cervia. But it is no less true that the 
house of Modena has incontestable and imprescriptable 
rights to the duchy of Ferrara, of which it was thus 
shamefully despoiled. 

Now, my dear reader, let us suppose that this scene 
took place at the time in which Jesus Christ appeared 
to his apostles after his resurrection, and that Simon 
Barjonas, surnamed Peter, wished to possess himself 
of the stajtes of this poor duke of Ferrara. .Imagine 
the duke coming to Bethany to demand justice of the 
Lord Jesus. Our Lord sends immediately for Peter 
and says to him, ** Simon, son of Jonas, I have given 
thee the keys of heaven, but I have not given thee tho&e 
of the ^arth. Because thou hast been told that the 
heavens surround the globe; and that the contained is 
in the containing, dost thou imagine that kingdoms 
here below belong to thee, and that thou hast only to 
possess thyself of whatever thou likest? I have already 
forbidden th.ee .to draw the sword. Thou appearest to 
me a very strange compound; at one time cutting off the 
^ ear of MalchUs, and at another even, denying me. Be 
more lenient and decorous, and take neither .the pro- 
perty nor. the. ears of any one for fear of thine own/^ 

FEVER. 

It is notas a physician, but as a patient,- that !• 
wish to say a word or two on fever. We cannot help 
now. and then speaking of our enemies; and this one 
has been attacking me for more than twenty'years : 
not Fri^ron himself has been more implacable. 

VOL. iir. s 
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I ask pardon of Sydenham, who defined ferer to 
be << an efibrt of nature, labouring wifli all it^ powet 
to expel the peccant matter." We might thus define 
the smaU-pox, the measles, diaiThoea, vomitings, cuta- 
neous eruptions, and twenty other disei»eB. But, if 
this physician defined ill, he practised d^U. He 
Ojured, because he had experience, and he knew how 
to wait. 

Boerhaave says, in his AphoTisms, — ^ A more fre-^ 
^uent opposition, and an increased resistance about 
like capillary vessels, give an absolute idea of an acute 
fever.'' 

These are the words of a great master : but he sets 
out with acknowledging that the nature of fever is 
profoundly hidden. 

He does not tell us what that secret principle is which 
develops itself at regular periods, in intermittent fever 
— ^what that internal poison is, which, after the lapse 
ei a day, is renewed — ^where that flame is, which died 
ifid revives at stated moments. 

We pretty well know, that we are liable to fevet 
after excess^ or in unseasonable weather. We know 
that quinquina, judiciously administered, will cure it. 
This is quite enough : the haw we do not know. 

Every animal that does not perish suddenly, dies by 
fever. This fever seems to be the inevitable effect of 
Ihe fluids that compose the blood, or that Which is in 
the place of blood. The structure of every animal 
proves to natural philosc^hers, that it must, at alt 
times, have enjoyed a very short life. 

Theologians have held, or have promulgated, othefr 
opinions. It is not for us to examine this question. 
The philosophers and physicians have been right in 
sensu hunumoy aud the theologians, tit sensu dtvtno. It 
is said in Deuteronomy, (chap, xxviii. 22.) that if 
the Jews do not serve the law, they shall be smitten 
^< with a consumption, and with a fever, and with an 
inflammation, and with an extreme burning.'^ It is only 
m Deuteronomy, and in Moli^re^s Physician in Spite 
of Himself, that people have been threatened with 
fever. 



IM 

It Mems iiiiposfibk liiat fever sbould not be nxt accu 
dent natural to an animate bpdy> in which so many 
fluids citeulate ; just as it is impossible for an animate 
liody not to be crushed by the faUiQg of a rock. 

Blood makes life: it furnishes the viscera, the 
limbs, the skin, the very extremities of the hairs and 
nails, with the fluids, ine hiunours proper for them. 

This blood, by which the animal has life, is formed 
bjT tb^ cbyle. During pregnancy, this chyle is trans-* 
mitted from the ure&a to the child ; and, srftw the 
chUd i^ bqni, the milk of the nurse produces this same 
^hyte* The greater diversity of aliments it afteiwards 
x^QttVQS, the mcve the chyle is liable to be soured* 
This alacte forming the blood, and this blood, eom« 
pfQAed of so mainy different humours, so subject to cor** 
isuption, cir<»il»ting through the whole human body 
more than five hundred and fifty times in twenty^four 
hwimt with the rapidity oi a torrent, it is not only 
a«t(miduAg that fever is not more frequent: it is 
astpnishi^ that mau Uves« In every articulation, ia 
every gland) in every passage, there is danger of death : 
liut there are ulso as many succours as these are dangers* 
Al9M>#t every membrane extends or contracts as occa* 
sipp ri»qnires* AU the veins have shiioes, which open 
and shut, giving passage to the blood, and preventing a 
i#tttrn, by whidh the machine would be destroyed. 
Tb^ blood, rushing through all these canals, purifies 
itself. It is a river that carries with it a thousand im- 
purities ; it discharges itself by perspiration, by tranr 
spiration, by all the secretions. Fever is itself a suc- 
Cf»ur : it is a rectification when it does not kill. 

Man, by bis reason, accelerates the cure, by admi** 
nistering bitters, and, above all, by regimen. This rea<* 
son is an oar., with which he may row for some time on 
the sea pf the world, when disease does not swallow 
him up. 

It 19 asked, — How is it that nature has abandoned 
the animals, her work, to so many horrible diseases, 
almost always accompanied by 'fevear? How and why 
so many disorders, with so much order, formation, and 
destruction, everywhere i^ide by side ? This is a difficulty 
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that often gives me a fever ; but I beg you will read 
fhe letters of Memnuus.* Then^ perhaps, you will be 
inclined to suspect that the incomprehensible artificer 
of vegetables, animals, and worlds, having made all for 
the best, could not have made anything better. 

FICTION. 

Is not a fiction which teaches new and interesting 
truths, a fine thing ? * Do you not admire the Arabian 
8tory of the sultan, who would not believe that a little 
time . could appear long, and who disputed with his 
dervise on the nature of duration ? The latter j to conr 
yince him of it, begged him only to plunge his head for a 
moment into die basin in which he was washing. Im- 
mediately the sultan finds himself transported into a 
frightful desart : he is obliged to labour to get a live- 
lihood ; he marries, and has children, who grow up 
and . ill treat him ; finally; he returns to his country 
and his palace, and he there finds the dervise who has 
caused lum to suffer so many evils. for five and twenty 
years. . He is about to kill him ; and is only appeased 
nrhen he is assured that all passed in the moment in 
which, widl^ his eyes shut, he put his head into*th^ 
wateir. 

You still more admire the fiction of the hves of Dido 
and ^neas, which caused the mortal hatred between 
Carthage and Rome ; as also that which exhibits, in 
Elysium, the destinies of the great men of the Roman 
empire. 

You also like that of Alcina, in Ariosto, who pos- 
sesses the dignity of Minerva with the beauty of Venus, 
who is so charming to the eyes of her lovers, who in- 
toxicates them with voluptuous delights, and unites 
all the loves and graces; but who, when she4s at last 
reduced to her true self, and the enchantment has 
passed away, is nothing more than a little shrivelled 
disgusting old woman. 

As to fictions which represent nothing, teach no* 

* Philoiophie, tome i. 
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dhiagy aad from which notiiiiig remits, are they any 
Ithiag more than falsities ? And if they are incoherei^ 
and heaped together without choice, are they anything 
|>etter than dreams ? 

You will possibly tell me, that there are ancient 
fictions which are very incoherent, without ingenuity^ 
and even absurd, which are stili admired ; but is it not 
catiier owing* to the fine images which are scattered 
over diese fictions, than to the inventions which intro- 
duce them ? I will not dispute the point ; but if you 
would be hissed at by all Europe, and afterwards for* 
gotten for ever, write fictions similar to those which 
you admire. 

FIERTE.* 

FiERTE is one of those expressions, which having 
been originally employed in an offensive sense, are 
afterwards used in a favourable one. 

It is censure, when this word signifies high-fiown, 
proud, haughty,' and disdainful. It is almost praise^ 
when it means the loftiness of a noble mind. ' 

It is a just eulogium on a general who marches 
towards the enemy with fierte. Writers have praised 
the fierte of the gait of Louis XIV. they should have 
contented themselves with remarking its nobleness. 

Fierte, without dignity, is a merit incompatible with 
modesty. It is only fierte in air and manners which 
offends : it then displeases, even in kings. 

Fiert6 of manner, in society, is the expression of 



* FierU^ as a single word, is untr^nsUtable, conveyine one of 
those complex ideas, which the French are peculiarly in the habit 
of compounding for themselves, in reference to modes of mind 
connected with manners. The assumptive ingredient \x\fitTii is pos- 
iSibly national with Frenchmen ; who, as their history proves, have 
ftlwaya been distinguished for the arrogant noble and the lowly 
roturier; tlui latter of whom, as Voltaire observes, once abjectly 
made a fine quality of the presumption of his oppressor. The 
celebrated dulce of Guise observed , that God had placed something 
between the eyes of a man of qaality, that the canaille could never 
steadily look- ujpon. The noblesse of Fraace have been tolerably 
well cured of this conceit since the days of Guise; but we 
apprehend that the felicitous moxAfierti has originated in the sen- 
timent which these and similar notions have engendered.— 'T. 
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pride; fierte of soul, is greatness. The distinctions 
are so nice,' that a proud spirit is deemed blameable, 
whilst a *proud soul is a theme of praise. By the 
former is understood one who thinks advantageously 
of himself, \Hulsi the latter denotes one who entertains 
elevated sentiments. ' 

Fierte, announced by the exterior, is so great a 
fault, that the weak, who abjectly praise it in the 
great, are obligeH to soften it, or rather to extol it, 
by speaking of "this noble fiert^.*' 'It is not simply 
vanity, which consists in setting a value upon little 
things ; it is not presumption, which . believes itself 
capable of great ones; it is not disdain,, which adds 
contempt of others to a great opinion of self; but it is 
intimately allied to all these faults. 

This word is used in romances,- poetry, and above 
all in operas, to -express the severity of female 
modesty. We meet with vain fierte, vigorous fierte, 
&c. Poets are, perhaps; more in the right than they 
imagine. The fierte of ^ woman is not only rigid mo- 
• desty and love of duty, but the high value which she 
sets upon her beauty. 

The fierte of the pencil is sometimes spoken of, to 
signify free and fearless touches. 

FIGURE. 

Every one desirous of instruction should read with 
attention all the articles in the ** Dictionnaire Ency- 
clopedique," under the head Figure ; viz. 

Figure of the Earth, by M. d'Alembert,— a work 
both clear and profound, in which we find all that can 
be known on the subject. 

jRgt^re of RJietoric, by C6sar de M arsais, — a piece of 
instruction which teaches at once to think and to 
Write; and, like many other articles, makes us regret 
that young people in general have not a convenient 
opportunity of reading things so useful. 

Human FigurCy as relating to painting and sculp- 
,ture, — an excellent lesson given to every artist^ by 
M..Watelet. 
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• Figure^ in physiology, — a very ingenious article, by 
M. d^AUb^s de Caberoles. 
' Figure, in arithmetic and in algebra, — ^by M. Mallet. 

F^ure, in logic, in metaphysics, and in polite lite- 
rature, by M.V le chevalier de Jaucour, — a man supe- 
rior to the philosophers of antiquity, inasmuch as he 
-has preferred retirement, real philosophy, and inde&- 
tigable labour, to all the advantages that his birth 
might have procured him, in a country where birth is 
set above all beside, excepting money. 

Figure or Form of the Earth, 

Plato, Aristotle, Eratosthenes, Posidonius, and all the 
geometricians of Asia, of Egypt, and of Greece, having 
acknowledged the sphericity of our globe, how did it 
happen that we, for for so long a time, imagined that 
the earth was a third longer than it was broad, and 
thence derived Uie terms longitude 2ind latitude, which 
continually bear testimony to our ancient ignorance ? 

The reverence due to the Bible, which teaches us so 
.many truths more necessary and more sublime, was 
the cause of this our almost universal error. 

It had been found, in psalm ciii. that God had 
stretched the heavens over the earth like a skin ; and 
as a skin is commonly longer than it is wide, the same 
was concluded of the earth. 

St. Athanasius expresses himself as warmly against 
good astromomers as against the partisans of Arius 
and Eu^elMus. " Let us," says he, "stop the mouths of 
those barbarians, who, • speaking without proof, dare 
to assert that the heavens also extend under the earth.'' 
The fathers considered the earth as a great ship, sur- 
rounded by water, with the prow to the east, and the 
, -stern to the west,^ ' ^ 

We still find, in Cosmas, a monk of the fourth 
century, a sort of geographical chart, in which the 
earth has this figure. 

Tortato, bishop of Avila, near the close of the fifteenth 
century, declares in his commentary on Genesis, that 
the christian faith is shaken, if the earth is believed to 
be round. 
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Columbut, Vespatius, and Magellan, not havu^ the 
fear of excommunication by this learned bishop befoie 
tiueir eyes, die earth resumed its rotundity in spite 
4>f hinL 

Then n^an went from one extreme to the other ; and 
the earth was regarded as a perfect sphere. But the 
error of the perfect sphere was the mistake of {^loso^ 
phers; while that of a long fiat earth was the blunder 
of ideots^ 

When once it began to be clearly known that our 
globe revolves on its own axis every twenty-four hours, 
it might have been inferred from that alone that its 
form could not be absolutely round. Not only does 
the centrifugal zone considerably reuse the waters in 
the region of the equator, by the motion of the diumai 
rotation, but they are moreover elevated about twentT«^ 
five feet, twice a*day, by the tides : the lands about the 
equator must then be perfectly inundated. But they 
are not so ; therefore the region of the equator is mueh 
more elevated, in proportion, than the rest of the earth: 
then the earth is a spheroid* elevated at the equator, 
and cannot be a perfect sphere. This proof, simple as 
it is, had esca4)ed the greatest geniuses ; because a uni- 
versal prejudice rarely permits investigation. 

We know that, in 1762, in a voyage to Cayenne, 
near the line, undertaken by order of Louis XIV. under 
the auspices of Colbert, the patron of all the arts. Richer, 
among many other observations, found that the oscil- 
lations or vibrations of his time-piece did not continue 
so frequent as in the latitude of Paris, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to shorten the pendulum one line 
and something more than a quarter. Physics and 
geonk^ry were at that time not near so much cultivated 
as they now are : what man would have believed that 

■ I H H MM ■■■ ■■■ ^^» -II, ,, ■■ — ■■■■^1 ■ ■■! B^M^^ H I ■ I ^—^^^^a ■ —■ . . ^ I Ml 

^ FqT the better information of the non-scientific reader, it im^ 
be as -well here to observe, that a sphere being a globe, perfectly 
circular in every directioo, a spheroid is to a sphere as an oval to 
a eirde. The oblate spheroid, being flattened at the poles, may be 
likened to an orange ; the prolate spheroid, being lengthened at 
the poles, may be likened to an egg, supposing its extremities lo 
be of equal dimensions.— -T. 
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an observation so trivial in appearance, a line more or 
less, could lead to the knowledge of the greatest phy- 
sical truths? It was first of all discovered that iv^ight 
must necessarily be less on the equator than in our 
latitudes, since weight' alone causes the oscillation of 
a pendulum. Consequently, the weight of bodies being 
the- less the farther they are from the centre of the 
earth, it was inferred, tliat the region of the equator 
must be much more elevated than our own — much more 
remote from the centre: so the earth could not be an 
exact sphere* 

Many philosophers acted, on the occasion of these 
discoveries, as all men act when an opinion is to be 
changed--^they disputed on Richer's experiment; they 
pretended that our pendulums made their vibrations 
more slowly about the equator only because the metal 
was lengthened by the heat ; but it was seen that the 
heat of the most burning summer lengthens it but one 
line in thirty feet; and here was an elongation of a 
line and a quarter, a line and a half, or even two lines, 
in an iron rod only three feet and eight lines long. 

Some years after, MM; Variii, Deshayes, FeuilKe, 
and Couplet, repeated near the equator the same expe- 
riment on t}ie pendulum ; and it was always found^ne* 
cessary to' shorten it, although the heat was very often 
less on the> line than fifteen* or twenty degrees from it. 
This experiment was again confirmed by the academi- 
cians '^ whom Louis' XV. sent to Peru*; and who were 
obliged, on the mountains about Quito, where it froze', 
to Morten the second pendulum about two lines.* 

* About the same time, the academicians who went to 
measure an arc of the meridian in the north, found that 
at Pello, within the polar circle, it was necessary to 
lengthen the pendulum, in order to have the same oscil- 
lations as at Paris : consequently wieight is greater at 
the polar circle than in the latitude of France, as it is 
greater in our latitude than at the equator. Weight 
being greater in the north, the north was therefore 

I ■ -■- — I I ■ • — — - — • — r—^ 

• Tilis was written in 1736.— T. 
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fieaffer the peotre of the eiurth tbiiD the equator; limaxm 
fov9 the earth was flatteoad ai the poles. 

N«yejr did reaaoAiQ aa d experuaeat oo faliy eoaear 
ip «atat4iffii a trath. The celebrated HuygenSy foy <»i* 
f^alaiing: centriAigal forces, had proved that the coaae* 
^neBt ^Uiainutioii of weight on tke surface ot a aiiherB 
was aot great enough to escplaia the phenomena, and 
fbat therefore the earth mast be a ^eroid flattened at 
!tbe pi^lee. Newton, by the princ^>les of attraction, 
had found nearly the same jelations; only it must be 
observed, that fiuygens believed this force inherent 
jn bodies detc^ewning them towards the centre of the 
globe> to be ^everywhere the same. He had not yet 
eeea the discoveries of Newton; so that he conatderod 
the diminution of weight by the theory of centrifi^^ 
forces only. The effect ^ centrifugal forces diminishes 
the primitive gravity on the equator. The srnaUar 
lihe eireles in which this centrifugal force is ezerdsed 
j^ecpmCi the m^re it yields to the force of gravity; thus. 
Ski the pole itself the centrifugal force, being null, must 
leave the primitive gravity m full action. But this 

Glnciple of a gravity always equal, falls to nothing 
fore the discovery made by Newton, that a body 
tcansported» for instance, to the distance of ten diame-» 
lers irom the centre of the earth, would weigh ono 
hundred times less than at the distance of one dta* 
illeter. 

It is then by the laws of gravitation, combined with 
jftose of the centrifugal force, that the real form of the 
earth must be shown. Newton and Gregory had suck 
iconfidence in this theory, that they did not hesitate to 
advance, that experiments on weight were a surer means 
of knowing the form of the earth than any geographical 
measurement. 

liouis XIV. had signalised his reign by that meri- 
dian, which was drawn through France : the illustrious 
Dominic Cassini had begun it with his son ; and had, 
in 1701, drawn from the feet of the Pyrenees to the 
observatory a line as straight as it could be drawn, 
considering the almost insurmountable obstacles which 



ike httj^t of niouiitiiins, t1i« ebimges 6f fefirtK^tion ks 
the air, and the sdterhtg of inttrume&ts were c^mtAAilf 
epposinff to the exeeution of so rmt a^d delieate <ttif 
nndertaMng; he had, in 1701, motarnkted m &igtee» 
eighteen minutes of that merkUan. Bnt, from whail«' 
ever cause the error might proceed, he had found the' 
degrees towards Paris, that Is, towards the north, shorter 
Iban those towards the Pyrenees and the south. Thi9 
meceurement gare the lie both to that of Nc^wood an<t 
to the new theory of the earth flattened at the poles. 
Yet this new theory was beginning to be so generally 
leceii^ed, that the academy's secretary did not hesitate^ 
in his history of 1701, to say that the new measure-^ 
ments made m France proved the earth to be ft sphef oi<f 
flattened at the poles. The truth was, that Dominic 
Cassini's measurement led to a conclusion Erectly 
opposite ; but, as the figure of the earth had not yet 
become a qnesticm in France, no one at that time was 
at the trouble of combating this false Conclusion. The 
degrees of the meridian from CoUiotire to Paris were 
believed to be exactly measured ; and the pole, which 
from that measurement must necessarily be elongated, 
wa& believed to be flattened. 

An engineer, named M. de Roubais, astonished af 
this conclusion, demonstrated that, by the measure- 
ments taken in France, the earth must be an oblate 
spheroid, of which the meridian passing through the? 
poles must be longer than the equator, the poles being 
elongated.* But of all the natural philosophers to^ 
whom- he addressed his dissertation, not one would 
have it printed ; because it seemed that the academy 
had pronounced it was too bold in an ttiditidiial to 
?sdse his voice. Some time after the error of 1701 wad 
acknowledged^ that which had been said wa# unsaid ;• 
aBvd the earth was lengthened by a just conclusion drawn 
from a false |^i«ciple. The meridian was continued 
in the same prmcqple from Paris to Dunkirk ; and the 
degftees wene still found to grow shorter a» they ap^ 
proached the north. People were st31 mistaken res^ 
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* His paper is in the <* Joaraal litterftire.'* 
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jpeciing the figure of tbe earthy as they had been con- 
cerning the nature of light. About the same time, 
some mathematicians, who were performing the same 
operations in. China, were astonished to find a difference 
among their .degree^, which they had expected to find 
aUke ; and to discover, after many verifications, that 
they were shorter towards the north than towards the 
south. . This accordance of the mathematicians of 
France with those of China was another powerful reason, 
for believing in the oblate spheroid. In France they 
did still more ; they measured parallels to the equator. 
It is easily understood that on an oblate spheroid our. 
degrees of longitude must be shorter, than on a. sphere.. 
M. de Cassini found the parallel which passes through 
St. Malo to be shorter by one thousand and thirty-- 
seven toises than it would have been on a spherical 
earth. 

All these measurements proved that the degrees had 
been found as it was wished to find them. They over- 
turned, for a time, in France, the demonstrations of 
Newton and Huygens ; and it was no longer -doubted 
that the poles were of a form precisely contrary to that 
which had at first been attributed to them. In short, 
nothing at all was known about the matter. 
. At length, otbei: academicians, who . had visited the 
polar cirqle in 1736, having found, by new measure- 
ments, that the degree was longer there than in France, 
people doubted between them and the Cassinis.- ^But 
these doubts were soon after removed : for these same 
astronomers, returning from the pole, examined afresh 
the degree measured by Picard, in 1677, to the north 
of Paris ; and, found the degree to be a hundred and 
twenty-three toises longer than it was . according to. 
Picaras measurement. .If, then, Picard, with all hia^; 
precautions, had made his degree one hundred and. 
twenty-three toises too short, it .was not at: all unlikely, 
that the degrees towards the south had in like manner , 
been found too long. Thus the first error of Picard, 
having furnished the foundations fo.r the measurements 
of the meridian, also furnished an excuse for the almost 
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ineTitaUe errors, which v^ry good astronomers nodght 
have comiaitted in the coarse of these operations. 

Unfortunately, other men of science found that, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the degrees of the meridian did not 
agree with ours. Other measurements, taken in Italy, 
l&ewise contradicted those of France, and all were falsi- 
fied by those of China. People again began to doubt, 
and to suspect, in my opmion irery reasonably, that the 
earth had protuberances. ^ 

As for Ihe English, though they are fond of travel- 
ling, they spared themselves the fatigue, and held fast 
their theory. 

The difference between one diameter and the other 
is not more than five or six of our leagues — a difference 
immense in the eyes of a disputant, but almost imper- 
ceptible to those who consider the measurement of the 
globe only in reference to the purposes of utility which it 
may serve. A geographer could scarcely make this 
difference perceptible on a map ; nor would a pilot be 
able to discover whether he was steering on a spheroid 
or oh a sphere. 

Yet there ha^e be^i men bold enough to assert, that 
the lives of navigators depended on this question. 
Oh quackery ! wilt thou spare no degrees — not even 
those of the meridian ? 

FIGURED— FIGURATIVE. 

We say, a truth ^ figured' by a fable, bjy a parable; 
die church ' figured' by the young spouse m Solomon's 
Song ; ancient Rome < figured' by Babylon. A figura- 
tive style is constituted by metaphorical expressLons, 
figuring the things spoken of — and disfiguring them 
when the metaphors are not correct. 

Ardent imagination, passion, desire — frequently de^* 
ceived — ^produoe the figurative style* We do not admit 
it into history, for too many metaphors are hurtful, 
not only to perspicuity, but also to truth, by saying 
more-or less than the thing itself. 

in didactic wofks, this style should be rented. It 
is much more out of place in a sermon than m a funeral 

VOL. III. T 
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oratioD, because the sermon is a piece of instnictioii 
in which the truth is to be announced ; while the fune- 
ral oration is a declamation in which it is to be exag- 
gerated. 

The poetry of enthusiasm, as the epopee and the 
ode, is that to which this style is best adapted. It is 
less admissible in tragedy, where the dialogue should 
be natural as well as elevated ; and still less in 
comedy, where the style must be more simple. 

The limits to be set to the figurative style, in each 
kind, are determined by taste. Balthazar Ghracian* 
says, that '' our thoughts depart from the vast shores of 
memory, embark on the sea of imagination, arrive 
in the harbour of intelligence, and are entered at the 
custom-house of the understanding." 

This is precisely the style of Harlequin. He says 
to his master, " The ball of your commands has re- 
bounded from the racket of my obedience." Must 
it not be owned that such is frequently that oriental 
style which people strive to admire. 

Another fault of the figurative style is the accumu- 
lating of incoherent figures. A poet, speaking of some 
philosophers, has called them : — 

D*ambitieux pygmees 
Qui sur leurs pieds vainement redreiwes 
Et sur des monti* d*ar(£Uineiis entaHS^s 
De jour en jour KUperbex Encelades, 
Vont redoubiant leurK folles escalades.f 

When philosophers are to be written against, it 
should be done better. How do. ambitious pigmies, 
reared on their hind legs on mountains of arguments, 
contmue escalades? What a false and ridiculous 
image! What elaborate dulness ! 

In an allegory by the same author, entitled the 
Liturgy of CyQierea, we find these lines : — . 

De toutei* parts, antourde Pinconnue, 
11m vont toinber comine gr^le menue, 
MoiiwoiiH dea cceurs sur ia terre jooches, 
Et des Dieux m6ine k son char attaches. 



• A Spanish JetuMt who. wrote in the seventeenth century.— T. 
+ Epistle from Jean Baptiste Rousseau to Louis Racine, son of 
Jean Racine. 
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De par Venus nouis venons cette affaire 
Si 8 en retourue aux cieiix danit m>q derail, 
En ruminant comment il pourrafaire 
Pour ramener la brebis au bercail. 

Here we have harvests of hearts thrown on the 
-ground like small hail; and among these hearts pal- 
pitating on the ground, are gods bound to the car of 
the unknown ; while Love, sent by Venus, ruminates in 
his seraglio in heaven, what he shall do to bring back to 
the fold this lost mutton surrounded by scattered hearts. 
All this forms a figure at once so false, so puerile, 
and so incoherent, — so disgusting, so extravagant, 
so stupidly expressed, we are astonished that a man, 
who made good verses of another kind, and was not 
devoid of taste, could write anything so miserably bad* 

Figures, metaphors, are not necessary ii) an alle- 
gory : what has been invented with imagination, may 
be told with simplicity. Plato has more allegories 
than figures ; he often expresses them eleg^tly and 
without ostentation. 

Nearly all the maxims of the ancient orientals and of 
the Greeks were in the figurative style. All those 
sentences are metaphors, or short allegories ; and in 
them the figurative style has great effect in rousing the 
imagination and impressing the memory. 

We know that Pythagoras said, " In the tempest, 
adore the echo,'' that is, during civil broils retire to the 
country; and, " Stir not the fire with the sword," 
meaning, do not irritate minds already infiamed. 

In every language, there are many common proverbs, 
which are in the figurative style. 

FIGURE IN THEOLOGY. 

It is quite certain, and is agreed by the most pious 
« men, that figures and allegories have been carried too 
far. Some of the fathers of the church regard the 
piece of red cloth, placed by the courtezan Rahab at 
ner window, for a signal to Joshua's spies, as a figure of 
the blood of Jesus Christ. This is an error of an 
order of mind, which would find mystery in everything. 

t2 
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Nor can it be denied that St. Ambrose made a very 
bad use of his taste for allegory, when he says» in his 
book of Noah and the Ark, that the back-door of the 
ark was a figure of our hinder parts. 

All men of sense have asked how it can be proved 
that these Hebrew words, ^' maher, salal-has-bas,'' 
(take quick the spoils) are a figure of Jesus Christ ? 
How Judahy tying his ass to a vine, and washing his 
doak in the wine, is also a figure of him ?'^How Ruth, 
slipping into bed to Boaz, can figure the church? 
How Sarah and Rachel are the church, ajid Hagar 
and Leah the synagogue ? How the kisses of the Su- 
namite typify tne marriage of the church? 

A volume might be made of these enigmas, which » 
to the best theologians of latter times, have appeared 
to be rather far-fetched than edifying. 

The danger of this a(>use is fully admitted by the 
abbe Fleury, the author of the "Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.'' It is a vestige of rabbinism ; a fault into which 
the learned St. Jerome never fell. It is Kke oniro- 
mancy, or the explanation of- dreams. If a girl sees 
muddy water, when dreaming, she will be ill married ; 
if she sees clear water, she will have a good husband ; 
a spider denotes money, &c. 

In short, will enlightened posterity believe it ? the 
usderstanding of dreams has, for more than four thou- 
sand years, been made a serious study. 

Sy^nbolical Figures. 

All nations have made use of them, as we have said 
in the article Emblem. But who began? Was it 
the Egyptians ? It is not very likely. We think we 
have already more than once proved that Egypt is a 
country quite new, and that many ages were requisite 
to save the country from inundations, and render it 
habitable. It is impossible that the Egyptians should 
have invented the signs of the zodiac, since the figures 
denoting our seed-time and harvest cannot coincide 
widi theirs. When we cut our corn, their land is 
covered with water ; and when we sow, their reaping- 
time is approaching. Thus the bull of our zcMliac, 
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and tlie girl bearing ears of corn, cannot have come 
from Egypt.* 

Here is also an evident proof of the falsity of the 
new paradox, that the Chinese are an Egyptian colony. 
The characters are not the same. The Chinese mark 
the course of the sun by twenty-eight constellations ; 
and the Egyptians, after the Chaldeans, reckoned only 
twelve, like ourselves. 

The figures that denote the planets are in China 
and in India all different from those of Egypt and of 
Europe; so are the signs of the metals; so is the 
method of guiding the hand in writing. Nothing could 
have been more chimerical than to send the Egyptians 
to people China. 

AH these fabulous foundations, laid in fabulous 
times, have caused an irreparable loss of time to a 
prodigious multitude of the learned, who have all 
been bewildered in their laborious researches, which 
might have been serviceable to mankind if directed to 
arts of real utility. 

Pluche, in his History, or rather his fable, of the 
Heavens, assures us that Ham, son of Noah, went 
and reigned in Egypt, whete there was nobody to 
reign over ; that his son Menes was the greatest of 
legislators, and that Thoth was his prime minister. 

According to him and his authorities, this Thoth, or 
somebody else, instituted feasts in honour of the deluge ; 
and the joyful cry of " lo Bacche," so famous among 
the Greeks, was, among the Egyptians, a lamenta- 
tion. • Bacche came from the Hebrew beke, signifying 
sobSf and that at a time when the Hebrew people did 
not exist. . According to this explanation, joy means 
sorrovD, and to sing signifies to weep. 

The Iroquois have more sense. They do not take 
the trouble to enquire what passed on the shores of 
lake Ontario some thoust^d years ago: instead of 
making systems, they go hunting. 

_.. - •-.-■ II.. ■■ 

* See ** La PhiloBophie de rHistoire," ^ Eseai sur lea Moeun," 
&e* torn. i. 
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The same authors affirm that the sphynxet , widi 
which Egypt was adorned, signified superalmndancey 
because some interpreters have asserted that the He- 
brew word ipang meant an excess; as if the Egyptiang 
had taken lessons from the Hebrew tongue, which is, 
in great part, derived from the Phenician: besides, 
what relation has a sphynx to an abundance of water ? 
Future schoolmen will maintain, ynih greater appear- 
ance of reason, that the masks which decorate the key- 
atones of our windows are emblems of our masque- 
rades ; and that these fantastic ornaments announced 
that balls were given in every house to which they 
were affixed. 

F^re, Figurative, Allegorical, Mystical, Tropologicaly 

Typical^ ^c. 

This is often the art of finding in hpcks everything- 
but what they really contain. For instance, Romulus 
killing his brother Remus shall signify the death of the 
duke of Berry, brother to Louis XI. ; Regulus, impri* 
soned at Carthage, shall typify St. Louis captive at 
Massoura. 

It is very justly remarked in the Encyclopedia, that 
many fathers of the church have, perhaps, carried this 
taste for allegorical figures a little too far; but they 
are to be reverenced, even in their wanderings. 

If the holy fathers used and then abused this method, 
their little excesses of imagination may be pardoned^ 
in consideration of their holy zeal. 

The antiquity of the usage may also be pleaded ia 
justification, since it was practised by the earliest phi-^ 
losophers. But it is true that the symbolical figures 
employed by the fathers are in a different taste. 

For example : When St. Augustin wishes to make 
it appear that the forty-two generations of the genea- 
logy of Jesus are announced by St. Matthew, who 
gives only forty-one, he says that Jechonias must be 
. counted twice, because Jechonias is a comer'Stone be- 
longing to two walls ; that these two walls figure the old 
and the new law ; and that Jechonias, being thus the 
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comer-skmey figures Jesus Cbrist, wlio is the rttU cor^ 
ner-tiCHe* 

The sane saint, in the same sermon, says that 
the number forty must prevail; and at once aban- 
dons Jechonias and his comer-stone, counted as two. 
The number forty, he says, signifies life ; ten, which 
is perfect beatitude being multiplied by four, which, 
being the number of the seasons, figures time.f 

Again, in the same sermon, he explains why St 
Luke gives Jesus Christ seventy-seven ancestors : fifty- 
six up to the patriarch Abraham, and twenty-one from 
Abraham up to God himself. It is true that, according 
to the Hebrew text, there would be but seventy-six ; 
for the Hebrew Bible does not reckon a Cainan, who 
is interpolated in the Greek translation called the 
Septuagiut. 

Thus saith Augustin : '* The number seventy-seven 
figures the abolition of all sins by baptism . . . the 
number ten signifies justice and beatitude, resulting 
from the creature, which makes seven with the Trinity, 
which is three : therefore it is that God's command- 
ments are ten in number. The number eleven denotes 
sin, because it transgresses ten .... This number se- 
venty-seven is the product of eleven, figuring sin, 
multiplied by seven, and not by ten, for seven is the 
symbol of the creature. Three represents the soul, 
which is in some sort an image of the Divinity ; and 
four represents the body, on account of its four qua- 
lities," &C.J 

In these explanations we find some trace of the 
cabalistic mysteries and the quaternary of Pytha- 
goras. This taste was very long in vogue. 

St. Augustin goes much farther, concerning the di- 
mensions of matter. Breadth is the dilatation of the 
heart, which performs good works; length is perseve- 
rance; depth is the hope of reward. He carries the 
aHegory very far, applying it to the cross, and drawing 
great consequences therefrom. 

. II I I 111 I - III.. I III .1 II I »■ ■ — -MIM I 

* SsnnDii zU. article ix. 
i Sermon xti. article zxiii. 
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The use of these figures had passed from the Jews 
to the Christians long before St. Augustiu's time. It 
is not for us to know \?i|,hin what bounds it was right 
to stop. 

The examples of this fault are innumerable. No 
one who has studied to advantage will hazard the intro- 
duction of such figures, either in the pulpit or in the 
school. We find no such instances among the Romans 
or the Greeks, not even in their poets. 

In Ovid's Metamorphoses themselves, we find only 
ingenious inductions drawn from fables which are givea 
as fables. 

Deucalion and Pyrrha threw stones behind them 
between their legs, and men were produced therefrom. 
' Ovid says : — 

Inde genus durum suraus, experiensque labonim, 
£t documenta damus qu& simus origine nati. 

Thence we're a hardened and laborious race. 
Proving full well our stony origin. 

Apollo loves Daphne, but Daphne does not love 
Apollo. This is because love has two kinds of arrows; 
the one golden and piercing, the other leaden and 
blunt. Apollo has received in his heart a golden 
arrow, Daphne a leaden one. 

• 

Ecce sagittifer^ prompsit dno tela pharetr& 

Diversorum operum ; fiigat hoc, facit illud amorem 

Quod facit auratum est, et cuspide fulget acutft : 

Quod fugat obtusum e8t,et habet sub anindiue plttmbum, &c. 

Two different shafts he from his quiver draws ; 
One to repel desire and one to cause. 
One shaft is pointed with refulgent gold, 
To bribe the love, and make the lover bold ; 
One bin nt and tipt with lead, whose base ailay 
Provokes disdain, and drives desire away.*— 'Dbtdbit. 

These figures are all ingenious, and deceive no one. 
. That Venus, the goddess of beauty, should not go 
unattended by the Graces> is a charming truth* These 
fables, which were in the mouth of every one — these 
allegories, so natural and attractive — had so much 
sway over the minds of men, that perhaps the first 
christians imitated while they opposed them. 
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They took up the weapons of mytholo^ to destroy k, 
hut the^ cottjd not wield them with the same address. 
They did not reflect that the sacred austerity of our 
holy reKgion placed these resoupces out of their power, 
and that a christian hand would have dealt but awk- 
wardly with the lyre of Apollo. 

However, the taste for these typical and prophetic 
figures was so firmly rooted, that every prince, every 
statesman, every pope, every fbunder of an ord^, 
had allegories or allusions taken from the holy scr^ 
tufes, applied to him. Satire and fiattery rivalled 
each other in drawing from this source. 

When pope Innocent III. made a bloody crusade 
against the court of Toulouse, he was told, " Innocens 
eris a mal^ictione." 

When the order of the Minimes was established, it 
appeared that their founder had been foretold in 
Genesis : " Minimus cum patre nostro." 

The preacher who preached before John of Austria 
after the celebrated battle of Lepanto,took for his text, 
^'Fuithomo missus k"Deo, cui nomen erat Johannes;'' 
A man sent from God, whose name was John : and this 
allusion was very fine, if all the rest were ridiculous. 
It is said to have been repeated for John Sobeiski, 
after the deliverance of Vienna; but this latter 
preacher was nothing more than a plagiarist. 

In short, so constant has been this custom, that no 
preacher of the present day has ever failed to take an 
allegory for his text. One of the most happy instances, 
is the text of the funeral oration over the duke of 
Candale, delivered before his sister, who was con- 
sidered a pattern of virtue : *^ Die, quia soror mea 
es, ut mihi bene eveniat propter te" — " Say, I pray 
thee, that thou art my sister, that it may be well with 
me for thy sake.'' 

It is not to be wondered at, that the cordeliers 
carried these figures rather too far in favour of St. 
Francis of Assisi, in the famous, but little knowA 
book, entitled " Conformities of St. Francis of 
Assisi with Jesus Christ." We find in it sixty-four 
predictions of the coming of St. Francis, some m the 
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Old Testament^ others in the New ; and each predic- 
tion contains three fig^res^ which signify the found- 
ing of the cordeliers. So that these fathers find 
themselves foretold in the Bible a hundred and ninety- 
> two times. 

From Adam down to St Paul, everything prefigured 
the blessed Francis of Assisi. The scriptures were 

f*iven to announce to the universe the sermons of 
rancis to the quadrupeds, the fishes, and the birds, 
the sport he had with a woman of snow, his frolics 
with the devil, his adventures with brother Elias and 
brother Pacificus. 

These pious reveries, which amounted even to blas- 
phemy, have been condemned. But the order of SU 
Francis has not suffered by them, having renounced 
these extravagances so common to the barbarous ages. 

FINAL CAUSES. 

SECTION I. 

ViBGiL says (^neid, book vi. 727) : — 

Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

This active mind infu8*d, through all the space 
United and mingles with the mighty mass. — DsYDEir. 

Virgil said well : and Benedi^rt Spinoza,* who has 
not the brilliancy of Virgil, nor his merit, is compelled 
to acknowledge an intelligence presiding over all. 
Had he denied this, I should ' have said to him, 
Benedict, you are a fool ; you possess intelligence 
and you deny it, and to whom do you deny it? 

In the year 1770, there appeared a man, in some 
respeets far superior to Spinoza, as eloquent as the 
Jewish Hollander is dry, less methodical, but infinitely 
more perspicuous ; perhaps equal to him in mathe- 

• Or rather Baruch; for that was his name and he is in other 
places called by it. His signature was B. Spinoza. Some chris- 
tians, very ill informed, and who were not aware that Spinoza 
had abandoned Judaism without embracing Christianity, assumed 
the B. to mean the first letter of Benedict. — French Ed. 
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matical science, but without the ridiculous affectation 
of applying mathematical reasonings to metaphysical 
and moral subjects. The man I mean is the author 
of the " System of Nature." He assumed the name 
of Mirabaud, the secretary of the French Academy., 
Alas ! the worthy secretary was incapable of writing 
a single page of the book of our formidable opponent. 
I would recommend it to all you, who are disposed 
to avail yourselves of your reason and acquire in- 
struction, to read the following eloquent though dan- 
gerous passage from the System of Nature. (Part II. 
chap. V. p. 153. &c.) 

'^ It is contended, that animals furnish us with a 
convincing evidence that there is some powerful 
cause of Uieir existence ; the admirable adaptation of 
their different parts, mutually receiving and conferring 
aid towards accomplishing their functions, and main- 
taining in health and vigour the entire being, announce 
to us an artificer uniting power to wisdom. Of the 
power of nature, it is impossible for us to doubt ; she 
produces all the animals that we see by the help of 
combinations of that matter, which is in incessant ac- 
tion ; the adaptation of the parts of these animals is 
the result of the necessary laws of their nature, and of • 
their combination. When the adaptation' ceases, the 
animal is necessarily destroyed, What then becomes 
of the wisdom, the intelligence,* or the goodness of 
that alleged cause, to which was ascribed all the 
honour of this boasted adaptation. Those animals of 
so wonderful a structure as to> be pronounced the 
works of an immutable God> do not they undergo 
incessant changes ; and do not they end in decay and 
destruction? Where are the wisdom, the goodness, 
the foresight, the immutabilityf of an artificer, whose 
sole object appears to be to derange and destroy the 
springs of those machines which are proclaimed to be 
master-pieces of his power and skill. If this God can 

* Is less intelligeDoe displayed because generations are suc- 
cessive ? 

f There 18 immutability of design when we perceive immuta* 
bility of effects. See God. 
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act no otherwise* than thus, he is neither free nor om- 
nipotent. If bis will changes, he is not immutable. 
If he permit machines, which he has endowed with 
sensibility, to experience pain, he is deficient in good- 
ness. If he has been nn^le to render his productions 
solid and durable, be is deficient in skill. Perceiying 
as we do the decay and ruin not only of all animals but 
of all the other works of deity, we cannot but ineyitdi>ly 
oonclude, either that eyerything perfcmned in the 
course of nature is absolutely necessary, — ^the unavoid* 
able result of it simperative and insuperable laws, or 
that the artificer who impels her various operations is 
destitute of plan, of power, of constancy, of skill, and 
of goodness. 

'' Man, who considers himself as the master>work 
of the divinity, supplies us more readily and completely 
than any other production, with evidence of the 
incapacity or maiignityf of his pretended author. In 
this being, possessed of feeing, intuition, and reason, 
which considers itself as the perpetual object of divme 
partiality, and forms its God on the mod^ of itself, 
we see a machine more changeable, more frail, more 
liable to derangement from its extraordinary compli- 
cation, than that of the coarsest and grossest beings. 
Beasts which are destitute of our mental powers and 
acquirements, plants which merely vegetate, stones 
which are unendowed with sensation, are, in many 
respects, beings far more favoured than man. They 
are, at least, exempt from distress of mind, from the 
tortures of diought, and corrosions of care, to whick 
l^e latter is a victim. Who would not prefer being a 
mere unintelligent animal, or a senseless stone, w£usn 
his thoughts revert to the irreparal^le loss of an object 
dearly beloved.^ Would it not be infinitely more 

l » I l«ll I I a I II ■! ■ m il I i n ,11 i^»..M— >.<I»1^W>— *«».^M..»«» 

* The freedom of any bekig oonsists in the power of doing 
what he pleaaet. If he perforins his will, he is free. 

i* If he is malignant, he is not capable; and if he is capable, a 
term comprehending both power and wisdom, he is not ma« 
lignant. 

1 The author here falls intoaninadverteooe to which we are 
•11 liable. We frequently say, I had rather be a bird, or a bentj 
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desirable to be an inanimate mass, than the gloomy 
votary and victim of superstition, trembling under toe 
present yoke of his diabolical deity, and anticipating 
infinite torments in a future existence ? Beings, des^ 
titute of sensation, life, memory, and thought, ex- 
perience no affliction from the idea of what is past, 
present, or to come ; they do not believe there is any 
jdanger of incurring eternal torture for inaccurate rear 
soning ; which is believed, however, by many of those 
favoured beings who main|ain that the great architect 
of the world has created the universe for themselyes, 

** Let us not be told that we have no idea of a work 
without having that of the artificer distinguished from 
the work. Nature is not a work: She has always 
existed of herself.* Every process takes place in her 
bosom. She is an immense mani^factory^ provided 
with materials, and she forms the instruments by which 
she acts : all her works are effects of her own energy, 
and of agents or causes which she frames, containa, 
and impels. Eternal, uncreated elements, — elements 
indestructible, ever in motion, and combining in 
exquisite and endless diversity, originate all the beingfi 
and all the phenomena that we behold ; all the effects, 
good or evil, that we /eel ; the order or disorder which 
we distinguish, merely by different modes in which 
they affect ourselves; and, in a word, all those wonderfi 
which excite our meditation and confound our reason<- 
ing. These elements, in order to effect objects thus 
comprehensive and important, require nothing beyond 
their own properties, individual or combined, and the 
motion essential to their very existence; and thus 
preclude the necessity of recurring to an unknown 
artificer, in order to arrange^ mould, combine, pre- 
serve, and dissolve them. 

than a mati, with such paihs and griefs as I am now experiencing. 
But when we hold such language, we do not in fact advert to 
the circumstance, that it strictly implies a wish for annihilation, 
for if you -become anything but what you now are, you re|aiu, 
of course, nothing of yourself. — French note. 

* You assume the question in dispute^ a case of frequent o<;« 
currence with system-makers,— ^/ftid. 

VOL. III. V 
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'^ But, even admitting for a moment that it is im- 
possible to conceive of the universe without an arti- 
ficer who formed it, and who preserves and watches 
over his work, where shall we place that artificer ?* 
shall he be within or without the universe? is he 
matter or motion ? or is he mere space, nothingness, 
vacuity ? In each of these cases, he will either be 
nothing, dr he will be comprehended in nature, and 
subjected to her laws. If he is in nature, I think 
I see in her only matter in motion, and cannot but 
thence conclude, that the agent impelling her is cor- 
poreal and material, and that he is consequently liable 
to dissolution. If this agent is out of nature, then t 
have no ideaf of what place he can occupy, nor 
of an immaterial being, nor of the manner in which a 
spirit, without extension, can operate upon the matter 
from which it is separated. Those unknown tracts of 
space which imagination has placed beyond the visible 
world, may be considered as having no existence for 
a being who can scarcely see to the distance of his 
own feet ;t the ideal power which inhabits them can 
never be represented to my mind, unless when my 
imagination combines at random the fantastic colours 
which it is always forced to employ in the world on 
which I am. In this case, I shall merely reproduce 
in idea what my senses have previously actually per- 
ceived; and that God, which I, as it were, compel 
myself to distinguish from nature, and to place be- 
yond her circuit, will ever, in opposition to all my 
efforts, necessarily withdraw within it. 

"It will be observed and insisted upon by some, 
that if a statue or a watch were shown to a savage 
who had never seen them, he would inevitably acknow- 
ledge that they were the productions of some intelli- 
gent agent, more powerful and ingenious than himself; 

* Does it belong to us to find a place for him ? It is for him 
to fix ours. This is a sufficient answer. — French note, 

+ Are you so constituted as to have ideas of everything, and 
do you not perceive in that same nature, an admirable intelli- 
gence ?—J6iii. 

t Either the world is infinite, or space is infinite; take your 
cboice.-~./Mtf. 
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and hence it will be inferred, that we are equally 
bound to acknowledge that the machine of the uni- 
Terse, that man, that the phenomena of nature, are 
the productions of an agent, whose intelligence and 
^power are far superior to our own. 

" I answer, in the first place, that we cannot 
possibly doubt either the great power or the great skill* 
of nature : we admire her skill as often as we are sur- 
prised by the extended, varied, and complicated effects 
which we find in those of her works which we take 
the pains to investigate ; she is not, however, either 
more or less skilful in any one of her works than in 
the rest. We no more comprehend how she could 
produce a stone or piece of metal, than how she 
could produce a head organized like that of Newton. 
We call that man skilful who can perform thingg 
vhich we are unable to perform ourselves. Nature 
can perform everything ; and when anything exists, 
it is a proof that she was able to make it. Thus, it is 
only in relation to ourselves that we ever judge nature 
to be skilful : we compare it in those cases with our- 
selves ; and, as we possess a quality which we call 
intelligence, by the aid of which we produce works, in 
which we display our skill, we thence conclude, that 
the works of nature which most excite our astonish- 
ment and admiration, are not in fact hers, but the 
productions of an artificer, intelligent like ourselves, 
and whose intelligence we proportion, in our minds, 
to the degree of astonishment excited in us by his 
^ works ; that is, in fact, to our own weakness and igno- 
rance.^t 

See the reply to these arguments under the articles 
Atheism and God, and in the following section, 
written long before the " System of Nature." 

* Powerful and skilful I On that I take my stand. He who is 
powerful enough to form man and the world, is God. You admit 
H Grod while you contend against him. — French note. 

f If we are so ignorant, how can we venture to aflBrm that 
everything was made without God. — Jbid, 

u 2 • 
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SECTION II. 

If a clock is not made in order to tell the time of the 
day, I will then admit that final causes are nothing bnt 
chimeras, and be content to go by the name of a final- 
canse-finder ; — in plain language, fool — to the end of 
my life. 

All the parts, however, of that great machitie the 
world, seem made for each other. Some philosophers 
affect to deride final causes, which were rejected, 
they tell us, by Epicurus and Lucretius. But it seems 
to me, that Epicurus and Lucretius rather merit the dc- 
nsion. They tell you that the eye is not made to see ; 
but that, since it was found out that eyes were capable 
«f being used for that purpose, to that purpose they 
hare been appEed. According to them, the mouth 
is not formed to speak and eat, nor the stomach to 
digest, nor the heart to receive the blood from the 
reins and impel it through the arteries, nor the feet to 
Walk, nor the ears to hear. Yet, at the same time, 
these very shrewd and consistent persons admitted, 
that tailors made garments to clothe them, and masons 
built houses to lodge them; and thus ventured to deny 
to nature — the great existence, the universal intelli- 
gence — what they conceded to the most insignificant 
artificers employed by themselves. 

The doctrine of final causes ought certainly to be 
preserved from being abused. We have already re- 
marked that M. le Prieur, in the Spectacle of Nature, 
contends, in vain, that the tides were attached to the 
ocean to enable ships to enter more easily into theti* 
ports, and to preserve the water from corruption : he 
might just as probably and successfully have urged, 
that legs were made to wear boots, and noses to bear 
spectacles. 

In order to satisfy ourselves of the truth of a final 
cause, in any particular instance, it is necessary that 
the efiect produced should be uniform and invariable 
in time and place. Ships have not existed in all times 
and upon all seas ; accordingly, it cannot be said that 
the ocean was made for ships. It is impossible not to 
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perceive how ridiculous it would be to maintain, that 
nature had toiled on from the very beginning of time 
to adjust herself to the inventions of our fortuitous 
and arbitrary arts, all of which are of so late a date in 
their discovery ; but it is perfectly clear that if noses 
were not made for spectacles, they were made for 
smelling, and there have been noses ever since there 
were men. In the same manner, hands, instead of 
being bestowed for the sake of gloves, are visibly des- 
tined for all those uses to which the metacarpus, the 
phalanx of the fingers, and the movements of the 
circular muscle of the wrist, render them applicable 
by us. 

Cicero, who doubted everything else, had no doubt 
about final causes. 

It appears particularly difficult to suppose that those 
parts of the human frame, by which the perpetuation 
of the species is conducted, should not, in fact, have 
been intended and destined for that purpose, from 
their mechanism so truly admirable, and the sensation 
which nature has connected with it more admirable 
still. Epicurus would be at least obliged to admit that 
pleasure is divine, and that that pleasure is a final 
cause, in consequence of which beings, endowed with 
sensibility, but who could never have communicated it 
to themselves, have been incessantly introduced into 
the world as others have passed away from it. 

This philosopher, Epicurus, was a great man for the 
age in which he lived. He saw what Descartes denied, 
what Gassendi affirmed, and what Newton demonstra- 
ted — that motion cannot exist without a vacuum. He 
conceived the necessity of atoms to serve as constituent 
parts of invariable species. These are philosophical 
ideas. Nothing, moreover, was more respectable than 
the morality qf genuine Epicureans; it consisted in 
sequestration from public affairs, which are incompa- 
tible with wisdom, and in friendship, without which, 
life is but a burden.* But as to the rest of the philo- 

* The claim of this boamted morality to either virtue or wisdom 
is exceedingly to be doubted. It may be often, iudeed, both vir- 
tuous and wise to retire from the active business of life to the en- 

U3 
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sophy of Epicunis, it appears not to be more admis- 
sible than die grooved or tubular matter of Descartes. 
Ft is y as it appears to me, wilfully to shut the eyes and 
the understanding, to maintain that there is no design 
in nature ; and if there is design, there is an intelligent 
cause : there exists a God. 

Some object to us the irregularities of our globe, the 
v^lcanoes^ the plains of moving sands, some small 
mountains swallowed up in the ocean, others raised by 
earthquakes, &c. But does it follow from the naves 
of your chariot wheels taking fire, that your chariot was 
not made expressly for the purpose of conveying you 
from one place to another ? 

^ The chains of mountains which crown both hemis- 
pheres, and more than six hundred rivers which flow 
from the foot of these rocks towards the sea ; the va- 
rious streams that swell these rivers in their course, 
after fertilising the fields through which they pass; 
the innumerable fountains which spring from the same 
source, which supply necessary refreshment, and 

joytnent of peaceful leisure and the cultivation of the social affeo" 
tions; but as here laid down, such retirement amounts to nothing 
beyond a refined species of selfishness. Thfe post of honour is not 
necessarily a private station ; it is altogether the reverse, when 
public good is to be advanced or public evil resisted by mingling 
with the crowd. Nothing is more common than for meix to dig-* 
nify their,vices or infirmities with the name of virtues ; which is 
precisely the case of i\xe Epicureans, when standing upon the 
generality here advanced by Voltaire. Thus the abandonment of 
a troublesome duty is termed virtuous. and wise, and indolence 
and self-enjoyment, wisdom and virtue. Happily, human nature 
is so constituted, this mental luxuriance of repose is seldom very 
widel^r attractive; but the notion itself appears to be as much at 
-^ar with one of the great final causes of society, m monkery and 
tlie cloister. It was natural, however, for a philosopher who' 
created gods of this description, to make it wise atid virtuous io 
mortals to imitate them. A due sprinkling of men of this class, in 
ttie great mass of society, is, no doubt, graceful and becoming; 
and society can always afford to iYidulg« them | but the general 
principle maintaining their consequent superiority in wisdom anci 
virtue must be eternally disputed. It i«, however, a favourite 
notion tinder ctviiized despotisms ; and, no doubt, not tinfreqnently 
a judicious election on the part of gifted men, who are not adniit- 
tfed to share in higher duties. Voltaire's own conduct and active 
inteference with existing evils form an admirable contrast t(S hia 
doctrine in this shert, inconsiderate passage.— T. 



growth, and beauty, to animal and vegetable life ; all 
diis appearis no more to result from a fortuitous con-> 
oouree and an obliquity of atoms, than the retina which 
iieceives the rays of light, or the chrystalline humour 
which refracts it, or the drum of the ear which admits 
sounds, or the' circulation of the blood in our veins, the 
systole and diastole of the heart, the regulating prin- 
ciple of the machine of life. 

SECTION III. 

It would appear that a man must be supposed to 
have lost his senses, before he can deny that stomachs 
are made for digestion, eyes to see, and ears to hear. 

On the other hand, a man must have a singular 
partiality for final causes, to assert that stone was made 
for building houses, and that silk-wonns are produced 
in China that we may wear satins in Europe. 

But, it is urged, if God has evidently done one thing 
by design, he has then done all things by design. It 
IB ridiculous to admit providence in the one case and 
to deny it in the others. Everything that is. done was 
foreseen, was arranged. There is no arrangement 
without an object, no effect without a cause ; all, there- 
fore, is equally the result, the produce of a final cause : 
it is therefore as correct to say that noses were made 
to bear spectacles, and fingers to be adorned with 
rings, as to say that the ears were formed to hear 
sounds, the eyes to receive light. 

All that this objection amounts to, in my opinion, is, 
that everything is the result, nearer or more remote, of 
a general final cause ; that everything is the consequence 
of eternal laws. 

When the effects are invariably the same in all times 
and places, and when these uniform effects are inde* 
pendent of the beings to which they attach, then there 
is visibly a final cause. 

All animals have eyes and see; all have ears and 
bear ; all have a mouth with which they eat ; a sto- 
mach, or something similar, by which they digest their 
food; M have suitable means for expelling the fsBces; 
all have the orgAM requisite for the continuation x>f 
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their species; and these natural gifts perform their 
regular course and process without any application or 
intermixture of art. Here are final causes clearly- 
established ; and to deny a truth so universal would 
be a perversion of the faculty of reason. 

But stones, in all times and places, do not constitute 
the materials of buildings. All noses do not bear 
spectacles; all fingers do not carry a ring ; all legs are 
not covered with silk stockings. A silk-worm, there- 
fore, is not made to cover my legs, exactly as your 
mouth is made for eating, and another part of your 
person for the " garderobe." There are, therefore, we 
see, immediate effects produced from final causes, and 
effects of a very numerous description, which are 
remote productions from those caases. 

Everything belonging to nature is uniform, immuta- 
ble, and the immediate work of its author. It is he 
who has established the laws by which the moon con- 
tributes three-fourths to the cause of the flux and reflux 
of the ocean, and the sun the remaining fourth. It is 
he who has given a rotatory motion to the sun, in con- 
sequence of which that orb communicates its rays of 
light in the short space of seven minutes and a half to 
the eyes of men, crocodiles, and cats. 

But if, after a course of ages, we started the inven- 
tions of shears and spits, to clip the wool. of sheep with 
the one, and with the other to roast in order to eat them, 
what else can be inferred from such circumstances, but 
that God formed us in such a manner that, at some 
time or other, we could not avoid becoming ingenious 
and carnivorous? 

Sheep, undoubtedly, were not made expressly to be 
roasted and eaten, since many nations abstain from 
such food with horror. Mankind are not created es- 
sentially to massacre one another, since the bramins, 
and the respectable primitives called quakers, kill no 
one. But the clay out of which we are kneaded fre- 
quently produces massacres, as it produces calumnies, 
vanities, persecutions, and impertinences. It is not pre- 
cisely that the formation of man is the final cause of 
our madnesses and follies, for a final cause is univer- 
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sal, and invariable in every age and place: but the 
horrors and absurdities of the human race are not at 
all the less included in the eternal order of things. 
When we thresh our corn, the ffail is the final cause of 
the separation of the grain. But if that flail, while 
threshing my grain, crushes to death a thousand in- 
sects, that occurs not by an express and determinate 
act of my will, nor, on the other hand, is it by mere 
chance; the insects were, on this occasion, actually 
under my fhtil, and could not but be there. 

It is a consequence of the nature of things that a 
man should be ambitious ; that he should enrol and 
discipline a number of other men ; that he should be a 
conqueror, or that he should be defeated ; but it can 
never be said that the man was created by God to be 
killed in war. 

The organs with which nature has supplied us can- 
not always be final causes in action. The eyes which 
are bestowed for seeing are not constantly open. 
Every sense has its season for repose. There are 
some stenses that are even made no use of. An imbe* 
eile and wretched female, for example, shut up in a 
cloister at the age of fourteen years, mars one of the 
final causes of her existence ; but the cause, neverthe- 
less^ equally subsists, and whenever it is free it will 
operate. 

FINESSE, FINENESS, &c. 

Of the different Significations of ihis Wor^^ 

Fineness either in its proper or figurative sense 
does not signify either light, slender, fine, or of a rare 
ifiin texture; this word expresses something delicate 
and finished. Light clt)th, soft linen^ thin lace, ot 
slender galoon, are not always fine. 

This word has a relation to the verb to finish, whence 
come the finishings of art; thus we say, the finishings of 
VanderwerfF's pencil or of Mieris : we say, a fine horse, 
fine gold, a fine diamond, &c. A fine horse is opposed 
t(^ a clumsy one; the fine diamond to a false one; 
fine or refined gold to gold mixed with alloy. 
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Fineness is generally applied to delicate things and 
lightness of manufacture. Although we say a fine 
horse, we seldom say, " the fineness of a horse." We 
speak of the fineness of hair, lace, or a stuff. When 
by this word we should express the fault or wrong use 
of anything, we add the adverb too ; as, — This thread 
is broken, it was too fine ; this stuff is too fine for the 
season. ^ 

Fineness or finesse, in a figurative sense, applies to 
conduct, speech, and works of mind. In conduct, 
finesse always expresses, as in the arts, something 
delicate or subtle: it may sometimes exist without 
ability, but it is very rarely unaccompanied by a little 
deception ; politics admit it, and society reproves it. 

Finesse is not exactly subtlety; we draw a person 
mto a snare with finesse; we escape from it with 
subtlety. We act with finesse, and we play a subtle 
trick. Distrust is inspired by an unsparing use of 
finesse ; yet we almost always deceive ourselves if we too 
generally suspect it. 

Finesse, in works of wit, as in conversation, consists 
in the art of not expressing a thought clearly, but 
leaving it so as to be easily perceived. It is an enigma 
to which people of sense readily find the solution. 

A chancellor one day offering his protection to par- 
liament, the first president turning towards the assem- 
bly said: " Gentlemen, thank the chancellor; he has 
given us more than we demanded of him ;" — a very 
witty reproof. 

Finesse, in conversation and writing, differs from 
delicacy; the first applies equally to piquant and 
agreeable things, even to blame and praise ; and still 
more to indecencies, over which a veil is drawn, through 
which we cannot penetrate without a blush. Bold 
things may be said with finesse. 

Delicacy expresses soft and agreeable sentiments 
and ingenious praise ; thus finesse belongs more to epi- 
gram, and delicacy to madrigal. It is delicacy which 
enters into a lover*s jealousies, and not finesse. 

The praises given to Louis XIV. by Despreaux are 
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not always equally delicate; satires are not always 
sufficiently ingenious in the way of finesse. 

When Iphigenia, in Racine, has received from her 
father the order never to see Achilles more, she 
cries, — 

Dieux plus doux, vous n'aviex demande que ma vie ! 
More gentle gods, you only ask my life ! 

The true character of this line partakes rather of 
delicacy than of finesse. 

FIRE. 

SECTION I. 

Is fire anything more than an element which lights, 
warms, and burns us? Is not light always fire, though 
fire is not always light? And is not Boerhaave in the 
right? 

Is not the purest fire extracted from our combusti- 
bles, always gross, and partaking of the bodies ^con- 
sumed, and very different from elementary fire ? 

How is fire distributed throughout nature, of which 
it is the soul ? 

Ignis ubique latet, natnram amplectitur omnem, 
Cuncta parit, renovat, dividit, unit, alit. 

Why did Newton, in speaking of rays of light, always 
say, — '^ De natura radiorum lucis, utriim corpora sint 
nee ne non disputans;'' without examining whether 
they were bodies or not? 

Did he only spesdc geometrically ? In that case, this 
doubt was useless. It is evident that he doubted of the 
nature of elementary fire, and doubted with reason. 

Is elementary fire a body like others, as earth and 
water ? If it was a body of this kind, would it not gra- 
vitate like all other matter ? Would it escape from the 
luminous body in a right line ? Would it have an uni- 
form progression ? And why does light never move out 
of a right line when it is unimpeded in its rapid course? 

May not elementary fire have properties of matter 
little known to us, and properties of substance entirely 
so ? May it npt be a medium between matter and sub- 
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stances of another kind ? And who can say that ther^ 
are not a million of these substances? I do not say that 
there are, but I say it is not proved that there may not be. 

It was very difficult to believe, about a hundred 
years ago, that bodies acted upon one another, not only 
without touching, and without emission, but at great 
distances ; it is however found to be true, and is no 
longer doubted. At present, it is difficult to believe 
that the rays of the sun are penetrable by each other, 
but who knows what may happen to prove it? 

However that may be, I wish, for the novelty of the 
thing, that this incomprehensible penetrability could 
be admitted. Light has something so divine, that we 
shpuld endeavour to make it a step to the discovery of 
substances still more pure. 

Come to my aid, Empedocles and Democritus; come 
and admire the wonders of electricity ; see if the sparks 
which traverse a thousand bodies in the twinkling of 
an eye, are of ordinary matter ; judge if elementary 
fire does not contract the heart, and communicate that 
warmth which gives life ! Judge if this element is not 
the source of all sensation, and if sensation is not the 
origin of thought; though ignorant and insolent pedants 
have condemned the proposition, as one which should 
be persecuted. 

. Tell me,' if the Supreme Being, who presides over all 
nature, cannot for ever preserve these elementary atoms 
which he has so rarely endowed ? '^ Igneus est oUis 
vigor et coelestis origo." 

The celebrated Le Cat* calls this vivifying fluid,-7— 
** An amphibious being, endowed by its author with a 
superior refinement which links it to immaterial belhgfi, 
and thereby ennobles and elevates it into that medium 
nature which we recognise, and which is the source of 
all its properties.'* 

You are of the opinion of Le Cat? I would be so 
too if I could ; but there are so many fools and villains, 
that I dare not : I can only think quietly in my own 
way at Mount Krapak. Let others think as well as 

* Ditterudon of Le Cat on the «< Flui4 of the Nerve»>" p. 35. . 



they are allowed to think, whether at Salamanca or 
Bergamo. 

SBCTIOJr II. 

Of what u understood by Fire u^edjiguraiively. 

Fire, particularly in poetry, often signifies love, and 
is employed more elegantly in the plural tlian in the 
singular. Comeille often says un beau feu for a virtuous 
and noble love. A man has ftre in his conversation: 
that does not mean that he has brilliant and enlightened 
ideas, but lively expressions animated by action. 

Fire in writing does not necessarily imply lightness 
and beauty, but vivacity, multiplied figures, and spon- 
taneous ideas. 

Fire is a merit in speech and writing only when it is 
well managed. 

It is said that poets are animated with a divine fir^ 
when they are sublime ; genius cannot exist without 
fire, but fire may be possessed without genius. 

FIRMNESg. 

FiRMKESs comes from firm, and has a different 
signification from solidity and hardness ; a squeezed 
cloth, a beaten negro, have firmnes3 without being 
hard or solid. 

It must always be remembered that modifications of 
the soul can only be expressed by physical images : we 
say firmness of soul, and of mind, which does not sig- 
niiy that they are harder or more solid than usuail. 

rirmness is the exercise of mental courage; it 
means a decided resolution ; while obstinapy^ on the 
contrary, signifies blindness. 

Those who praise the firmness of Tacitus are not so 
much in the wrong as P. Boyhours pretends ; it is an 
accidental ill-chosen term, which expre33es energy and 
strength of thouj^t and of style. It may be said tha,t 
La Bruyere has a firm style, and that many Qtk^r 
writers have only a }mi. 9U^ 

VOL. III. X 
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FLATTERY. 

I FiKD not one monument of flattery in remote an* 
tiquity : there is no flattery in Hesiod — none in Homer. 
Theii^ stories are not addressed to a Greek, elevated to 
some dignity, nor to his lady; as each canto of 
Thomson's Seasons is dedicated to some person of 
rank, or as so many forgotten epistles in verse have 
been dedicated, in England, to gentlemen or ladies of 
qusJity, with a brief* eulogy, and the arms of the 
patron or patroness placed at the head of the work. . 
• Nor is there any flattery in Demosthenes. This way 
of asking alms harmoniously began, if I mistake not, 
with Pindar. No hand can be stretched out more, em- 
phatically. 

It appears to me that, among the Romans, great 
flattery is to be dated from the time of Augustus. 
Julius Csesar had scarcely time to be flattered. The.re is 
not, extant, any dedicatory epistle to Sylla, Marius, or 
Carbo, nor to their wives, or their mistresses. I can well 
believe that very bad verses were presented toLucuilus 
and to Pompey ; but, thank God, we have them not. 

It is a great spectacle to behold Cicero equal in 
dignity to Csesar, speaking before him as advocate for 
a king of Bithynia and Lesser Armenia named Deio- 
tarus, accused of laying ambuscades for him, and even 
designing to assassinate him. Cicero begins with ac- 
knowledging that he is disconcerted in his presence. 
He calls him the vanquisher of the world — " victorem 
orbis terrarum." He flatters him : but this adulation 
does not yet amount to baseness; some sense of 
shame still remains. 

But with Augustus there are no longer any bounds : 
the senate decrees his apotheosis during his lifetime* 
Under the succeeding emperors, this flattery becomes 
the ordinary tribute, and is no longer anything more 
than a style. It is impossible to flatter any one, when 
the most extravagant adulation has become the or4i* 
nary currency. 

. * Not always brief we fear.— T. 



In Europe^ we have had no great montitnelits of 
flattery before Louis XW, His father, Louis Xllt. 
had very little incense offered him ; we find no men^ 
tion of him, except in one or two of Malherbe's 
odes. There, indeed, according to custom, he is called 
** thou greatest of kings"— -as thie Spanish poets say 
to the king of Spain, and the English poets (laureate) 
to the king of England; but the better 'part of his 
praises is bestowed on cardinal Richelieu, whose 
soul is great and fearless; who practises so well iht 
healing art of government, and who knows how to cure 
all our evils : — 

Dont rftme toute grande est une kme hardie, 
Qui pratique si bien I'art'de hous seoourir, 
Que, pourvu qu'il soit cru, nous n'avons maladie 
Qn'il ne sache gu^rir.* 

Upon Louis XIV. flattery camie in a deluge. But 
he was not like the man said to have been smotheired 
by the rose-leaves heaped upon him ; on the contrary, 
he thrived the more. 

Flattery, when it has some plausible pretext, may 
not b^ so pernicious as it has been thought: it some- 
times encourages to great acts ;' but its excess is vi-* 
cious, like the excess of satire. 

La Fontaine says, and pretends to say it after 
iEsop:-^ 

On ne pent trop louer trois sortes de persoiines ; 
lies dieux, sa maitressie, et son roi. 
E^pe le disait; j'y souscris quant ^moi: 
Ces sont maximes toujours bonnes. 

Your flattery to three sorts of folks apply ;— . 
You cannot say too civil things 
To gods, to mistresses and kings ; — 
So honest JEaop said— ^and so say I. 

Honest ^sop said no such thing ; nor do we And 
that he flattered any king, or any concubine. It must 
not be thought that kings are in reality flattered by all 
the flatteries that are heaped upon them; for the 
greater part never reach them. 

* From one of Malherbe's odes. Why, then, did not Richeliea 
cure Malherbe of the malady of writing such dull verses. 

x2 



One vctj eonumwK folfy ^f onitora^ it that of ex- 
liai^stin^ themselyes in praiaing «»ie prisoe wlib irifl 
iievw heat of their praibes^ But what is most lanten-^ 
ti^le 6( aH iHv that Ovid should hare praised Augustus 
trtSa wtale he wm dating *^ de Ponto. 

The perfiM^tion of the ridicahras might be fovud m 
lbs eompUraeots whioh pt^eachers address to kmg% 
^Iken they have the happmess of exhibiting before their 
csajestieft. ** To thfe reverend father GaiUard^ preaciber 
Id the kingp.'* Ah I most reverend fhther/dost thoa 
preach only for the king? Art diou like the monkey 
at the fair, which leaps *' only for the king?'' 

FORGE (PHYSICAL), 

What is 'force?' where doea it i^tde? whence 
dtf^s it come ? does it perish ? Ojr is it ever the same ? 

It has pleased as to denomiinate ' force' that weight 
which one body i^ercises upon another. Here is a 
ball of two hundred pounds weight on this floor : it 
presses the fk>ofy yon say, with a 'force' of two hun- 
dred pounds. And this you call a 'dead force/ Bvt 
are not these words ' dead' and ' force' a little contra^i- 
dictory? Might we not as well say 'dead ahve' — ^yes 
and no at once ? 

This ball 'weighs.' Whence comes this 'weight?' 
and is this we^ht a ' force ? ' If the ball were not im- 
peded, would it go directly to the centre of the earth ? 
Whence has it this ii»comprehensft)le property ? 

It is supported by my floor ; and you freely give to 
my floor Hie ** vis incrtiae" — *^ inertiee" signifying * in- 
activity/ 'impotence.' Now is it not singular that 
' impotence' should be denominated 'force?* 

What is the living force which acts in your arm and 
your leg? What is the source of it ? How can it be 
aupposed that this force exists when you ai^ dead ? 
Does it go and take up its abo^e elsewhere, as a man 
goes to another house when his own is in ruins ? 

How can it have been said that there is always the 
•same force in nature. There must, then, have been 
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always the same ^umber of men, or of active beings 
equivalent to men. ) 

Why does a body in motion communicate its force 
to another body with which it comes in contact? 

These are questions which neither geometry, not 
mecbanics, nor metaphysics can answer. Would you 
•arrive at the first principle of the force of bodies, and 
of motion, you must ascend to a still superior prm"- 
ciplie. Why is there '* anything ? " 

FORCE— STRENGTH. 

These words have been transplanted frdm simple to 
figurative speech. They are applied to all the parts of 
a body that are in motion, in action ; — the force of the 
heart, which some have made four hundred pounds, 
and some three ounces ; the force of the viscera, the 
lungs, the voice ; the force of the arm. 

The metaphor which has transported these words 
into morals has made them express a cardinal virtue. 
Strength, in this sense, is the courage to suppoift 
adversity, and to undertake virtuous and difficult 
actions ; it is the " animi fortitudo." 

The strength of the mind is penetration and depth — 
" ingenii vis." Nature gives it as she gives that of the 
body : moderate labour increases, and excessive labour 
diminishes it. 

The force of an argument consists in a clear exposi- 
tion of clearly-exhibited proofs, and a just conclusion : 
with mathematical theorems it has nothing to do; 
because the evidence of a demonstration can be made 
neither more nor less ; only it may be arrived at by a 
longer or a shorter path, — >a simpler or more complicated 
metiiod. It is in doubtful questions that the force of 
reasoning is truly applicable. 

The force of eloquence is not merely a train of just 
and vigorous reasoning, which is not incompatible with 
dryness ; this force requires floridity, striking images, 
and energetic expressions. Thus it has been said, that 
the sermons of Bourdaloue have most force, those of 
Massillon more elegance. Verses may have strength, 
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«nd want every odier beauty. The strength of a line la 
our language consists principally in saying something 
•D each hemisticli. 

Strength in painting is the expression of the muscles, 
mrhich^ by feeling touches, are made to appear under 
the flesh that covers them. There is too much strength 
when the muscles are too strongly articulated. The 
•attitudes of the combatants have great strength in £he 
battles of Constantine, drawn by Raphael and Julio 
Romano ; and in those of Ceedar, painted by Le Brun. 
Inordinate strength is harsh in painting and bombastic 
in poetry. 

Some philosophers have asserted that force is a pro- 
perty inherent in matter; that each invisible particle, 
or rather monad, is endowed with An active force ; bat 
It would be as difficult to demonstrate this assertion as 
it Would be to prove that whiteness is a quality inherent 
in matter, as the Trevoux Dictionary says in ihe article 
Ikh£r£kt. 

The strength of every animal has arrived at the 
highest when the animal has attained its full growth. 
It decreases when the muscles no longer receive the 
same quantity of nourishment; and this quantity ceases 
to be the same when the animal spirits no longer com- 
municate to the muscles their accustomed motion. It 
'is probable that the animal spirits are of fire, inasmuch 
as that old men want motion and strength in propor- 
tion as they want warmth. 

FRANCHISE, 

A WORD whic^h always gives an idea of liberty in. 
whatever sense it is taken; a word derived from the 
Franks, who were always free : it is so ancient, that 
when the Cid besieged and took Toledo, in the eleventh 
ceiitury, fifanchies or franchises were given to all the 
French who went on this expedition, and who estab- 
lished themselves at Toledo. All walled cities had 
frandhises, liberties, and privileges, even in the greatest 
anaicfay of feudal power. In all oouiitries possessing 
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ansemblies or states, the sovereign swore, on kis acoeft- 
«ion, to guard their liberties. 

This name, which has been given generally to the 
rights of the people, to immanities, and to sanctuaries 
pr asylums, has been more particularly applied' to the 
quarters of the ambassadors of the court of Rome, it 
was a piece of ground around their palaces which was 
larger or smaller according to the will of the ambas- 
sador. The ground was an asylum for criminals, 
who could not be there pursued. Thin franchise was 
restricted under Innocent XL to the inside of their 
palaces. Churches and convents had the same privi- 
leges in Italy, but not in other states. There are in 
Paris several places of sanctuary in which debtors 
cannot be seized for their debts by common justice, and 
where mechanics can pursue their trades without being 
■freemen. Mechanics have this privilege in the Fau- 
bourg St. Autoine, but it is not an asylum like the 
Temple.* 

The word franchise, which usually expresses the 
liberties of a nation, city, or person, is sometimes used to 
signify liberty of speech, of counsel, or of a law proceed- 
ing ; but there is a great difference between speaking 
with frankness and speaking with liberty. In a speech 
to a superior, liberty is a studied or too great boldness, 
— ^frankness outstepping its just bounds. To speak with 
liberty, is to speak without fear; to speak with frank- 
. ness, is to conduct- yourself openly and nobly. To speak 
with too much liberty, is to become audacious; to speak 
with too much frankness, is to be too open-hearted.f ' 

FRANCIS XAVIER. 

It would not be amiss to know something true con- 
cerning the celebrated Francis Xavero, whom we call 

* We need not mention the former similar instances of White 
Frrars and the Mint, in London and Southwark. We believe 
there «re no priTilep;ed places in Qreat Britain at present, except 
the royal palaces and their pretttiieiit**T. 

f A Uttle GftUie thia, but Enf^UhcDarta aad high pkoat can 
very well exemplify these definitions.— T. 
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Xayier, ' sumamed the Apostle of the Indies. Many 
people still imagine that he established Christianity 
along the ivhole southern coast of India, in a score of 
islands, and above all in Japan. But thirty years ago 
even a doubt on the subject was hardly to be tolerated in 
Europe. 

The Jesuits have not hesitated to compare him to 
St. Paul. His travels and miracles had been written 
in part by Tursellius and Orlandino, by Levena, and 
by Partoh, all Jesuits, but very little known in France ; 
and the less people were acquainted with the details 
the greater was his reputation. 

When the Jesuit Bouhours composed his history, he 
(B<mhours) was considered as a man of very enhght- 
ened mind, and was living in the best company in 
Paris ; I do not mean the company of Jesus, but that 
of men of the world the most distinguished for intel- 
lect and knowledge. No one wrote in a purer or more 
unaffected style ; it was even proposed in the French 
Academy that it should trespass against the rules of its 
institution, by receiving father Bouhours into its body.* 

He had another great advantage in the influence of 
his order, which then, by an almost inconceivable illu- 
sion, governed all catholic princes. 

Sound criticism was, it is true, beginning to rear its 
head ; but its progress was slow : men were, in general, 
more anxious to write ably than to write what was true. 

Bouhours wrote the lives of St. Ignatius and St. 
Francis Xavier almost without encountering a single 
objection. Even his comparison of St. Ignatius to 
Ccesar, and Xavier to Alexander, passed without ani- 
madversion ; it was tolerated as a flower of rhetoric. 

I have seen in the Jesuit's college, rue St. Jacques, 
a picture twelve feet long and twelve high, represent- 
ing Ignatius and Xavier ascending to heaven, each in 
a magnificent chariot drawn by four milk-white horses; 
and above, the eternal Father^ adorned with a flne 

* His reputation as a good writer was so well established, that 
La Bruy^re says,' in his Characters, **■ Copya thinks he writes like 
Bouhours or Rabutin." 
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white beard desnmdiiig^ to bis wa^ wkh Jesot and 
the Virgin beside him; the Holy Ghost beneath them, 
in the fonn of a dore ; and ang^ jotniiig their haads, 
and beodiag down to leceire father Igaatias and fatfao: 
Xavier. 

Had any one pubiidy made a jest of this pictrnv, 
the reverend father La Chaise, confessor to the kiiig, 
would infalliUy have had the sacrilegions sco&r h»> 
aonred with a lettre-de-cachet. 

It cannot be denied that Francis Xavier is compa- 
rable to Alexander, inasmach as tiiey both went to 
India, — eo is Ignatius to Csesar, both having been in 
GauL But Xavier, the vanquisher of the devil, went 
farbeyond Alexander, the conqueror of Darius* How 
gratifying it is to see him going, in the capacity. of a 
volunteer converter, from Spain into France, from 
Fiance to Rome, from Rome to Lisbon, and from 
Lisbcm to Mozandbiqne, zit/a making the tonr of Afidca. 
He stays a long time at Mozambique, where he. re- 
ceives from Gpd the gift of prophecy : he then proceeds 
to Melinda, where he dilutes on the Koran with the 
Mahometans,* who doubtless understand his laagvage 
as well as he understands theirs, and where be even 
finds caciques, although they are to be found nowheve 
but in America. The Portuguese vessel arrives at the 
island of Zocotora, which is unquestionably that of the 
Amazons: there he converts all the islanders, and 
builds a church. From thence he reaches Goa,t wfaeie 
he finds a pillar, on which St. Thomas had engravefi, 
that one day St. Xavier should come and re-establish 
the Christian religion, which had flourished of i^d m 
India. Xavier has no difficulty whatever in perusing 
the ancient characters, whedier Indian or Hebrew, in 
which this prophecy is expressed. He forthwith takes 
up a. hand-bell, assembles all the little boys arouad 
him, explains to them the creed, and baptises themt; 
— but his greatest delight was, to marry the Indians to 
their mistresses. 

* Tome i. p. 86. f P* 98. % P. 108. 
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FromGoa be speeds to cape Comorin, to the' fishing^ 
coft^t, to the kingdom of Travancore. 

His greatest anxiety, on arriving in any country, is 
to quit it. He embarks in the first Portuguese ship he 
finds, whithersoever it is hound, it matters not to Xa<^ 
▼ier ; provided only that he is travelling somewhere, he is 
content. He is received through charity, and returns 
two 'or three times to Goa, to Cochin, to Cori, to Ne- 
gapatam, to M eliapour. A vessel is departing for Ma- 
lacca, and Xavier accordingly takes his passage for 
Malacca, in great despair that he has not yet had an 
opportunity of seeing Siam, Pegu, and Tonquin. We 
&id' him in the island of Sumatra, at Borneo, at Ma- 
<;assar, in the Moluccas, and especially at Ternate and 
Amboyna. The king of Ternate had, in his immense 
seraglio, a hundred women in the capacity of wiv^s^ 
and' seven or eight hundred in that of concubines. The 
first thing Xavier does, is to turn them all out. Please 
to observe, that the island of Ternate is two leagues 
across. 

From thence, finding another Portuguese vessel 
bound for Ceylon, he returns to Ceylon, where he 
makes various excursions to Goa and to Cochin. The 
Portuguese were already trading to Japan. A ship 
sails for that country : Xavier takes care to embark in 
it, and visits all the Japan islands. 

In short (says the Jesuit Bouhours), the whole length 
of Xavier's routes, jomed together, would reach several 
times round the globe. 

Be. it observed, that he set out on his travels in 
1542, and died in 1552. If he had time to learn the 
languages of all the nations he visited, it was no trifling 
' miracle : if he had the gift of tongues, it was a greater 
miracle still. But unfortunately, in several of his let- 
ters, he says that he is obliged to employ an inter- 
preter; and in others, he acknowledges that he finds 
extreme difficulty in learning the Japanese language, 
which he cannot pronounce. 

The Jesuit Bouhours, in giving some of his letters, 
has no doubt that " St. Francis Xavier had the gift of 
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tongues ;" but he acknowledges that *' he had it, not 
always.!' '' He had it/' says he, '^ on several occa- 
sions; for, without having learned the Chinese tongue, 
he preached to the Chinese every morning at Aman* 
guchi/' which is the capital of a province in Js^an." 

He must have been perfectly acquainted with all 
tha languages of the East ;. for he made songs in them 
of the Paternoster, Ave-Maria, and Credo,, for the in- 
struction of the little boys and girls.* 

But the best of all is, that this man, who had occa- 
sion for a dragoman, spoke every tongue at once, Hke 
the apostles ; and when he spoke Portuguese, in which 
language Bouhours acknowledges that the. saint ex- 
plained himself very ill, the Indians, the Chinese, the 
Japanese^ the inhabitants of Ceylon and of Sumatra, 
all understood him perfectly, f 

One day in particular, when he was preaching on 
the immateriality of the . soul, the motion of the pla- 
nets, the eclipses of 'the sun and moon, the rainbow, 
sin and grace, paradise and purgatory, he made him- 
felf understood by twenty persons of different. nations. 
- Is it asked how such a man could make so many 
converts in Japan ? The simple answer is, that he 
did not make any ;. but other Jesuits, who staid a long 
time in the country, by favour of the treaties between the 
kings of Portugal and the emperors of Japan, converted 
so many people, that a civil war ensued, which is said 
to have, cost the lives of nearly four hundred thousand 
men. This is the most noted prodigy that the mission- 
aries havjB worked in Japan. 

But those of Francis Xavier are. not without their 
merit. 

. Among his host of miracles, we find no fewer, than 
eight children raised from the dead. 

" Xavier 's greatest miracle," says the Jesuit. Bou- 
hours, ''. was not his raising so many of the. dead to 
life, but his not himself dying of fatigi^e." § 

But the pleasantest of his miracles is, that having 
dropped his crucifix . into^ the sea,: near the. island of 

1 — IIM. I .1 1 "~ 
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BftnuMin, wluch I am inclined to think waB theiainiid 
of fiaratariat a crab came, four-and-tweaty houra alter, 
and brought it him between its claws. * 

The most brilliant of all, and after which no other 
desenres to be related, is, that in a storm which lasted 
three days, he was constantly in two sh^is, a hundred 
and fifty leases apart, and served one of them as a 
pilot t Tlie truth of this miracle was attested by all 
the passengers, who could neither deceive nor be de* 
eeiTed. 

Yet all this was written s^ously and with success 
in the age of Louis XIV. in the age of the Provincial 
Letters, of Racine's tragedies, of Bayie's Dictionary, 
and of so many other learned works. 

It would appear to be a sort of miracle that a man 
of sense, like Bouhours, should have committed such a 
mass of extravagance to the press, if we did not know 
to what excesses men can be carried by the corporate 
spirit in general, and the monachal spirit in particular. 
We have more than two hundred volumes entirely in 
this taste, compiled by monks ; but what is most to be 
lamented is, that the enemies of the monks also com- 
pile. They compile more agreeably, and are read. It 
is most deplorable that, in nineteen twentieths of Eu- 
rope, there is no longer that profound respect and just 
Teneration for the monks, which is still felt for them 
in some of the villages of Arragon and Calabria. 

The miracles of St. Francis Xavier, the achievements 
«f Don Quixote, the Comic Romance, and the convul- 
sionaries of St. Medard, have an equal claim on our 
admiration and reverence. 

After speaking of Francis Xavier, it would be useless 
to discuss the history of tiie other Francises. If you 
would be instructed thoroughly, consult the conformi-* 
ties of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Since the fine history of St. Francis Xsvier by the 
Jesuit Bouhours, we hare had the history of St* 
Francis R^ris by the Jesuit lyAubenton, oonfessor to 
Philip V. of Spain : but lids is small-beer after brandy* 

•PsS^m- f Page 157. 
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In the history of the blessed R6gi8> there is not even a 
single resuscitation. * 

FRANKS— FRANCE— FRENCH. 

Italy has always preserved its name^ notwithstand- 
ing the pretended establishment of ^neas ; which 
should have left some traces of the language, charac* 
terSy and manners of Phrygia, if he ever came with 
Achates and so many others, into the province of Rome, 
then almost desert. The Goths, Lombards, Franks, 
AUemans, or Germans, who have by turns invaded 
Italy, have at least left it its name. 

The Tynans, Africans, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, 
and Saracens have, one after the other, been masters 
of Spain, yet the i]^ame of Spain- exists. Germany has 
also always preserved its own name; it has merely 
joined that of AUemagne to it, which appellation it 
did not receive from any conqueror. 

The Grauls are almost the only people of the west 
who have lost their name. This name was origmally 
Walch or Welch; the Romans always substituted a 
G for the W, which is barbarous : of " Welch *' they 
made Galli,. Gallia. They distinguished the Celtic, 
the Belgic, and the Aqiiitanic Gaul, each of which 
spoke a. different jargon, f 

Who were, and whence came these Franks, who ini 
such a small number and little time possessed them- 
selves of all the Gauls, which in ten years Csesar could 
not entirely reduce? I am reading an author who com- 
mences by these words : — ** The FrankS' from 'whom 
we descend . . ." Ha ! my friend, who has told you that 
you descend in a right Ibe from a Frank? Clodo- 
wick, whom we call Clovis, probably had not more 
than twenty thousand men, badly clothed and armed^ 
when he subjugated about eight or ten millions of 
Welch or Gaoils, held ia servitude by three or four 
Roman lemons. We .have not a smgle family in 
France which can fupiish, I do not say the least proof, 

;. .' - ■' ■ ■■ r - 
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hut the loast probftbiiity, duit it had its orig^ firom A 
Frank. 

When the pirates of the Baltic sea came, to the 
number of seven or eight thousaixdy to give Normandy 
in fief, and Brittany in anrierefiefj did they leare any 
archives by which it may be seen whether they were 
the fathers of all the Normans of the present day ? 

It has been a long time believed that the Franks 
came from the Trojans. Ammianus Marcellinns, who 
lived in the fourth century, says, — '* According to se- 
veral ancient writers, troops of fugitive Trojans* esta- 
blished themselves on the borders of uie Rhine, 
then desert. As to ^neas, he might easily have 
sought an asylum at the extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean, but Francus the son of Hector had too ftir to 
travel to go towards Dusseldorp, Worms, Solm, 
Errenbeistein, &c. 

. . Fredegarius doubts not that the Franks at first 
retired into Macedonia, ipid carried arms under Alex«« 
ander, after having fought under Priam ; on which 
alleged facts the monkOtfrid compliments the emperor 
Louis the German. 

The gec^rapher of Ravenna, less fabulous, assigns 
the first habitation of the horde of Franks among the 
Cimbrians, beyond the Elbe, towards the Baltic sea. 
These Franks might well be some remains of these bar- 
barian Cimbri defeated by Marius; and the learned 
Leibnitz is of this opinion. 

It IS very certain that, in the time of Constantiney 
beyond the Rhine there were hordes of Franks or Si<- 
cambri, who 'lived by pillage. They assembled under 
bandit captains, chiefs whom historians have had the 
folly to call kings. Constantine himself pursued them 
to their haunts, caused several to be hanged, and others 
to be delivered to wild beasts, in the amj^hitheatre of 
Treves, for his amusement. Two of theur pretended 
jkings perished in this manner, at which the panegyrists 
of Constantine are in ecstacies. 

The Salic law, written, it is said, by tibese-baibarians, 
is oaa of the absurd chimeras with wUd we have 
always been pestered. • It would be very strange if the 



FriUks had wrkten mieh a considerable code in tfaeir 
marshes, and the French had not any wnttett nsagei 
ooiitil the close of the i^n of Charles VIL It might 
as well be said that the Aigonqmns Imd Chicacbas had 
written laws. Men are neter governed bjaudientie 
laws, consigned to public monuments, until they hare 
been assembled into ckies, and ha^ie a r«gtilaf poHce^ 
archives, and all that characterises a civuised nation. 
When you find a code in a nation which was barba- 
rous i^t the time k was written, who lived upon ra{4ne 
and pillage, and which had not a walled town, you may 
be sure that this code is a pretended one, wnich ban 
been made in nmch later titnes. Fallacies and sup- 
positions never obliterate this truth from the minds of 
the wise. 

What is more ridiculous still, this Salic law haa 
been given to us in Latiii ; as if savages wandering be- 
yond the Rhine had learnt the Latin language. It ift 
Bnppoeed to have been first digested by Clovis, and it 
ran thus: — ^Whilst the illustrious nation of the Franks 
was still considered barbarous, the headte of this nation 
dictated the SaUc law. They chose among themselves 
four chiefe, Visogast, Bodogast, Sologast, Vindo^ 
gast, &c. taking, according to La Fontaine's fable, the 
names of places for those of men : — 

Notre^got pri^ ponr ce «oup 

Le Rom d*un port poor uq nom d'honune. 

These names are those of some Frank canto&s in the 
province of Worms. Whatever may be Ao epoch in 
which the customs denominated the tSalic law were con- 
structed on an ancient tradition, it is very clear that the 
Franks were not great legislators. 

What is the original meaning of the word Frank? 
That is a qiiesti0n*6f which we knOw nothing, aild which 
above a hundred authors have endearouled to find oiit. 
What is the meaning of Hun, Alain, Goth, Welcfer; 
Picard? And what does it signify ? 

Were the armies of Clovis all composed of Frankis ? 
it does not a]^ar so. Childeric the Frank had made 
inroadS;a» &r as Toumay. It is said that Clovis wct# 
the son of Cbiidlrlo and queen Baane^ the wife of ' 
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Bazin. Now Bazin and Bame are assuredly not Ger- 
man names, and we hare never seen the least proof 
that Clovis was their son. All the German cantons 
elected their chiefs, and the province of Franks had 
no doubt elected Clovis as they had done his father. 
He made his expedition against the Gauls, as all the 
other baibarians had undertaken theirs against the 
Roman empire. 

Dost thou really and truly believe that the Herulian 
Odo, sumamed Acer by the Romans, and known 
to us by the name of Odoacer, had only Herulians 
in his train, and that Genseric conducted Vandals 
alone into Africa? All the wretches without talent or 
profession, who have nothing to lose, do they not 
always join the first captain of robbers who raises the 
atandard of destruction ? 

As soon as Clovis had the least success, his troops 
were no doubt joined by all the Belgians who 
panted for booty ; and this army is nevertheless called 
the army of Franks. The expedition was very easy; 
The Visigoths had already invaded one-third of Gaul; 
and the fiurgundians another. The rest submitted to 
Clovis. The Franks divided the land of ,the van^^ 
quished, and the Welch cultivated it 

The word Frank originally signified a free possessor, 
whilst the others were slaves. Hence come the words 
franchise, and to enfranchise, — '' I make you a Frank,'' 
*' I render you a free man.*' Hence /ranca^enttf, hold- 
ing freely; frank aleu, frank dad, frank chamen, and so 
many other terms half Latin and half barbarian, which 
have so long composed the miserable patois spoken in 
France. 

Hence, also, a firanc in gold or silver to express the 
money of the king. of the Franks, which did not 
happen until a long time after, but which reminds us 
of the origin of the monarchy. We stiU sa^ twenty 
francs, twenty livres, which signifies nothing m itself; 
it ^ves no idea of the weight or value of die money, 
bemg only a vague expression, by which i^orant people 
have been continually deceived, not knowmg really how 
much they receive or how much they pay. 



Charlemagne did not cbflsider himgelf as a Frank ; 
he was bom in AtiErtrasia, and spoke the German laA^- 

Siage. He was of the family of Arnold, bishop of 
etE, preceptor to Dagobert. Now it is not probable 
tiiat a man choc(en for a preceptor was a Frank. Hfe 
made the greatest glory of the most profound igno- 
rance, and was acquainted only with the profession of 
arms. But what gives most weight to the opinion that 
Charlemagne regarded the Franks as -strangers to him, 
is the fourth article of one of his capitularies on hits 
farms. If the Franks, said he, commit any ravages 
on our possessions, let them be judged according to 
their laws.- 

The Carlovingian race always passed for German : 
pope Adrian IV., in his letter to the archbishops <tf 
Mayence, Cologne, and Treves, expresses himself in 
these remarkable terms : " The emperor was trans- 
ferred from the Greeks to the Germans. Their king 
was not emperor until after he had been crOwned by 
tiie pope ... all that the emperor possessed he held 
from us. And as Zacharius gave the Greek empire to 
the Germans, we can give that of the Geimans to thi& 
Greeks." 

However, France having been divided into eastern and 
western, ^nd the eastern being Austrasia, this name of 
France prevailed so far, that even ia the time of the 
Saxon emperors, the court of Constantinople always 
called them pretended Frank emperors, as maybe seen 
in the lefters of bishop Luitpraud, sent from Rome- to 
Constantinople. 

Of the French Nation. 

When the Franks established themselves in the 
country of the first Welches^ which the Romans calkd 
Gallia, the nation was composed of ancient Celts or 
Gauls, subjugated by Csesar. Roman families wha 
were established there, Germans who had already emi- 
grated there, and finally of the Franks, who had ren- 
dered themselves masters of ikte country under their 
iAnei Ckms. M^iist the monarchy subsisted, which 
uited Gaul and Germany, all the people, finom tiie 
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source of the Weser to the seas of Gftul, bore the name 
of Franks. But when at the congress of Verdun in 
843, under Charles the Bald, Oennany and Gaul were 
separated, the name of Franks remained to the people 
of western France, which alone retained the naine of 
France, 

The name of French was scarcely known until to- 
wards the tenth century. The foundation of the nation 
is of Gallic families, and traces of the character of the 
ancient Gauls have always existed. 

Indeed, eyery people has its character as well as 
eyery man ; and this character is generally formed of 
all the resemblances caused by nature and custom 
between the inhabitants of the varieties which distin- 
guish them. Thus French character, genius, and wit, 
result from that which has been common to the different 
provinces in the kingdom. The people of Guienne 
and those of Normandy differ much; there is how- 
ever found in them the French genius, which forms a 
nation of these different provinces, and distinguishes 
them from the Italians and Germans. Climate and 
soil evidently imprint unchangeable marks on men as 
well as on animals and plants. Those who depend on 
government, religion, and education are different. That 
is the knot which explains how people have lost one 
part of their ancient character and preserved the other. 
A people who formerly conquered half the world are 
no longer recognised under sacerdotal government, but 
the seeds of their ancient greatness of soul still exist, 
though hidde% beneath weakness. 

In the same manner the barbarous government of the 
Turks has enervated the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
witiiout having been able to destroy the original cha- 
racter or temper of their minds. ^ 

The present character of the French is the same as 
Ceesar painted the Gauls — ^prompt to resolve, ardent 
to combat, impetuous in attack, and easily discouraged* 
Caesar, Agatius, and others say, that of all the bari>a- 
rians the Gauls were the most polished. They are 
still in the most civilised times the model of politeness 
to all their neighbours, though .tbey.occasionally dis-5 
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cover the remains of? their levity^ petulance^ and 
barbarity. 

The inhabitants of the coasts of France were always 
good seamen ; the people of Guienne always compose 
the best infantry ; those who inhabit the provinces of 
Blois ^d Tours are not, says Tasso, robust and inde- 
fatigable, but bland and gentle^ like the land which 
they inhabit : — 

Gente robusta, e faticosa, 

La terra molle, e lieta, e dilettosa 
Simfli a se gli abitator, produce. 

But how can we reconcile the character of the Pari- 
sians of our day with that which the emperor Julian, 
the first of princes and men after Marcus Aurelius, 
gave to the Parisians of his time ? — " I love .this people," 
says he in his Misopogon, '' because they are serious 
and severe like myself.'' This seriousness, which seems 
at present banished from an immense city become the 
centre of pleasure, then reigned 'in a little town desti- 
tute of amusements : in this respect the spirit of the 
Parisians has changed notwithstanding the climate. 

The affluence, opulence, and idleness of the people, 
who may occupy themselves with pleasures and the arts, 
and not with the government, has given a new turn of 
mind to a whole nation. 

Further, how is it to be explained by what degrees 
this people have passed from the fierceness which cha- 
racterised them in the time of king John, Charles VI. 
Charles • XL Henry III. and Henry IV. to the soft 
facility of manners for which they are noY the admiration 
of Europe? It is that the storms of government and 
religion forced constitutional vivacity into paroxysms 
of faction and fanaticism ; and that this same vivacityj^ 
which always will exist, has at present no object but 
the pleasures of society. The Parisian is impetuous in 
his pleasures, as he formerly was in his fierceness. The 
original character which is caused by the climate is 
always the same. If at present he cultivates the arts, 
of which he was so long deprived, it is not that he has 
another mind smce he has not other organs ; but it is 
that.he has more relief, and this relief has not been 



created by himdelf, as by the Greeks and Florentikied, 
among whom the arts flourished like the natural fhdts 
of their soil. The Frenchman has only received 
them, but having happily cultivated and adopted these 
exoticsy he has almost perfected them. 

The French government was originsdly that of all the 
ttorthern nations,-*M>f all those whose policy was regu« 
lated in general assemblies of the nation. Kings were the 
chiefs of these assemblies; and tibis was almost the only 
administration of the French in the two first generations, 
before Charles the Simple. 

When the monarchy was dismembered^ in the de- 
cline of the Carlovingian race, when the kingdom of 
Aries arose, and the provinces were occupied by 
vassals Httle dependant on the crown, the name of 
French was more restricted. Under Hugh Capet, 
Henry, and Philip, the people on this side the Loire 
only, were called French. There was then seen a 
great diversity of manners and of laws in the pro* 
vinces held from the crown of France. The parti- 
cular lords who became the masters of these pro* 
vinces introduced new customs into their new states. 
A Breton and a Fleming have at present some con^- 
formity, notwithstanding the difference of ^eir chflF* 
racter, which they hold from the 'sun and the climate^ 
but originally there was not the least similitude be- 
tween them. 

. It is only since the time of Frapcis I. that there 
has been any uniformity in manners and customs. 
The court, attthis time, first began to serve for A 
model to the United Provinces ; but in general, impe- 
tuosity in war, and « lax discif^ine, always formed the 
predominant character of the nation. 

Gallantry and politeness began to distinguish tiie 
French under Francis I. Manners became odious 
after the death of Francis H. However, in the midst 
of these hoirors, there was always a-politeness at court, 
which the Germans and EngliHi endeavoured toimi** 
tste. The rest of Europe, in aiming to resemble 
them, were already jesdous of tJie French. A clUN 
meter in one of Shakspeam's conediea' sayi, diair il 
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i» difficult to be polite without having been at the court 
of France. 

Though the nation has been taxed with frivolity by 
Ceesar, and by all neighbouring nations, yet this lung- 
dom, so long dismembered, and so often ready to 
sink, is united and sustained principally by the wis* 
dom of its negociations, address, and patience ; but 
above all, by the divisions of Germany and England. 
Brittany alone has been united to the kingdom by a 
marriage ; Burgundy by rjght of fee, and by the abi- 
lity of Louis XI ; Dauphiny by a -donation, which was 
the fruits of policy ; the county of Toulouse by a grant, 
maintained by an army; Provence by money. One 
treaty of peace has given Alsace, another Lorraine. 
The English have been driven from France, notwith* 
standing the most signal victories, because the kings 
of France have known how to temporise, and profit oa 
all favourable occasions ;—;all which proves, that if the 
French youth are frivolous, the men of riper age, who 
govern it, have always been wise. Even at present 
the magistracy are severe in manners, as in the time of 
the emperor Julian. If the first successes in Italy, in 
the. time of Charles VIII. were owing to the warlike 
impetuosity of the nation, the disgraces which followed 
them were caused by the blindness of a court which 
was composed' of young men alone. Francis I. was 
only unfortunate in his youth, when all was governed 
by favourites of his own age, and he rendered his king* 
dom more flourishing at a more advanced age. 

The French have always used the same arms as 
their neighbours, and have nearly the same discipline 
in war, but were the first who quitted the use of the 
lance and pike. The battle of Yvri began to decry 
the use of lances, which was soon abolished, and under 
Louis XIV. pikes were also discontinued. They wore 
tunics and robes until the sixteenth century. They 
left o£r the custom of letting the beard grow un- 
der Loiiis the Young, and retook to it under Fraa- 
cis I. and only began to shave entirely under Louis XIV. 
Their dress is continually changing; and at the end of 



each centOTT the French might take the pottratta ol 
their grandrathers for those of foreig^ien. 

FRAUD. 

Whether fwim FrentdM shoML he prm^eed vpon Ike 

People? 

Oi7C£ upon a time the fykir Bambabef met one of 
llie disciples of Corifutzee (whontt we call Confucios) ; 
and this disdple was named Whang. Bambabef 
maintained that the people reqiiire to be deceived, and 
•Whang asserted that we otight never to deceive any 
Me. Here is a sketch of their dispute : — 

'fiAMBABBF. 

' We mnst Imitate the Snpreme Being, who does not 
show us things as they are. He makes us see the suii 
with a diameter of two or IQiree feet, although it is H 
knillion of times larger than the earth. He makes us 
see the moon and the stars affixed to one and the same 
blue surface, while they are at diflfbrent elevations : he 
chooses that a square tower should appear round to us 
at a distance : he chooses that fire should appear t^ 
us to be hot, although it is neither hot nor cold : in 
short, he surrounds us with errors, suitable to our 
nature. 

WHANG. 

What you call error is not so. The sun, such as it 
is placed at millions of millions of lis* from our globe; 
is not that which we see, that which we really perceive: 
we perceive only the sun which is painted on our 
retina, at a determinate angle. Our eyes were not 
given uS to know sizes and distanccfS : to know these^ 
other aids and other operations are necessary. 

Bambabef seemed much astonished at this positibn. 
Whang, being very patient, explained to him the theory 
of optics ; and Bambabef, having some conception, waS 
tJ^vineed by the demonstrations of the disciple of 

Confutzee. He then resumed in these terms : — 

' ' * - . - - . - . - - ■ . — . ■ ■ , - - ■ .J. — ^ 
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BAM3AA1F. 

If God does not, as I thoaght, deeeiye as by thtt 
ministry of our senses^ you will at least acknowledge 
Ihat our physiciaoA are constanUv deceiiing children 
for their good. They tell them that they are . giving^ 
them sugar, when in reality they are giving them rhu- 
barb. I, a fakir, may then deceive the people^ who are 
as ignorant as children. 

WHAKO. 

I have {wo sons ; I have never deceived them. Whea 
they have been sick, I have said to them : — *^ Here is a 
nauseous medicine; you must have the courage to 
take it : if it were pleasant, it would injure you.'' X 
have never suffered their nurses and tutors to make 
them afraid of ghosts, goblins, and witches. I have 
thereby made them wise and courageous citizens. 

BAMBABEF. 

The people are not born so hc^pily as your family. 

WHANQ. 

Men all nearly resemble one another ; they are born 
with the same dispositions. Their nature ought not to 
be corrupted. 

BAMBABBF. 

\ye teach them errors, I own ; but it is for their 
good. We make them believe that if they do not buy 
our blessed nails, if they do not expiate their sins by 
giving ufi( money, they will, in anodier life, become 
post-horses, dogs, or lizards. This intimidates them^ 
and they become good people. 

WHANa. 

Do you not see that you are perverting these, pooc 
folks ? There are among them many more than you 
think there are, who reason, who make q. jest of your 
n^iracles and your superstitions; who see very clearly 
Ihat they will not be turned into lizards, nor into post* 
Ws^s, What is the consequence ? They have good 
sense enough to perceive that yoa talk to them very ima 
pertinently ; but they have not enough to elevate them* 
selves to a religion pure and untcammeUed by swersti- 
tion Ukeours* Their passions make them thmk mere i» 
no religion^ because the only one tliat is taiq;htthem]A 
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ridiculous : thus you become guilty of all the vices 
into which they plunge. 

BAMBABEF. 

Not at all; for we teach them none but good 
morals. 

WHAKO. 

» 
The people would stone you if you taught impure 

morals. Men are so constituted, that they like very 

well to do evil, but they will not have it preached to 

them. But a wise morality should not be mixed up 

with absurd fables: for by these impostures, wjhich you 

might do without, you weaken that morality which you 

are forced to teach. 

BAMBABEF. 

What ! Do you think that truth can be taught to 
the people without the aid of fables ? 

WHANG. 

I firmly believe it. Our literati are made of the 
same stutt as our tailors, our weavers, and our labour- 
ers. They worship a creating, rewarding, and avenging 
God. They do not sully their worship by absurd sys- 
tems, nor by extravagant ceremonies. There are much 
fewer crimes among the lettered than among the peo- 
ple ; — ^why should we not condescend to instruct our 
V working classes as we do our literati? 

BAMBABEF. 

That would be great folly : as well might you wish 
them to have the same politeness, or to be all juriscon- 
sults. It is neither possible nor desirable. There must 
be white bread for the master, and brown for the 
servant. 

WHANG. 

I own- that men should not all have the same 
science ; but there are things necessary to all. It is 
necessary that each one should be just ; and the surest 
way of inspiring all men with justice is, to inspire them 
with religion without superstition. 

BAMBABEF. 

That is a fine project, but it is impracticable. Do 
you think it is sufficient for men to believe in a being 
that rewarda and punish^? You have told me that 
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the more acute amoag the people often rerblt against 
fables. They wiU, m like manner, serolt against yovnr 
truth. They will say. Who sba^ assure me that God 
panishes and rewasds? Where is the proof ? What 
mission have you? What miracle have you worked 
that I should b^eve in you ? They will laugh at you 
much more than at me. . 

WHANG. 

Your error is this. You imagine that men will spurn 
an idea that is honest, likely, and useful to every one ; 
an idea which accords with humMi reason, because 
they reject things which are dishonest, absurd, useless, 
dangerous, and shocking to good sense. 

The people are much disposed to believe their ma- ] 
gistrates ;- and when their magistrates propose to them ( 
only a rational belief, they embrace it willingly. There 
is no need of prodigies to believe in a just God, who 
reads the heart of man : this is an idea too natural, too 
necessary, tQ be combatted. It is not necessary to 
know, precisely, how God rewards and punishes : to 
believe in his justice is enough. I assure you that I 
have seen whole towns with scarcely any other tenet ; 
and that in them I have seen the most virtue. 

BAMBABEF. 

Take heed what you say. You will find philoso^ 
phers in these times, who will deny both pains and 
rewards. 

WHAKG. 

But you will acknowledge that these philosophers 
will much more strongly deny your inventions ; so you 
will gain nothing by that. Supposing that there are 
philosophers who do not agree with my principles, 
they are n€^t the less honest men ; they do not the 
less cultivate virtue, which should be embraced 
through love, and not through fear. ACoreover, I 
maintain, that do philosopher can ever be assured 
that Providence does not reserve pains for the wicked^, 
and rewards for the good. For, if they ask me who 
has told me that God punishes, I shall ask them who 
has told them that Gq4 does not punish. In short, I 

VOL. III. z 
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mamtain that the phttosophers, far from contradicting, 
will aid me. Will you be a philosopher? 

BAMBABEt. 

With' all my heart. But do not tell the fakirs. 
And let us, above all, remember, that if a philosopher 
would be of service to human society, he must an- 
nounce a God. 

FREE-WILL. 

Fbom the commencement of the time in which men 
began to reason, philosophers have agitated this 
question, which theologians have rendered unintelli- 
gible by their absurd subtleties upon g^ace. Locke is 
perhaps the first, who, without having the arrogance 
of announcing a general principle, has examined 
human nature by analysis. It has been disputed for 
three thousand years, whether the will is free or not ;* 
Locke shows, that the question is absurd, and that 
liberty cannot belong to the will any more than colour 
and motion. 

What is meant by the expression to be free ? It sig- 
nifies power, or rather it has no sense at all. To say 
that the will can, is in itself as ridiculous as if we 
said that it is yellow, or blue, round, or square. Will 
is will, and liberty is power. Let us gradually ex- 
amine the chain of what passes within us, without 
confusing our minds with any scholastic terms, or 
antecedent principle. 

It is proposed to you to ride on horseback, it is ab* 
solutely necessary for you to make a choice, for it is 
very clear that you must either go or not ; there is no 
medium, you must absolutely do the one or the other. 
So far it is demonstrated that the will is not free. 
You will get on horseback ? why ? Because I will to 
do so, an ignoramus will say. This reply is an ab- 
surdity, nothing can be done without reason or cause. 
Your will then is caused by what? the agreeable idea 
which is presented to your brain ; the predominant, or 

* See the E^ssay OQ the Human Understandiag, chapter on 
Power. 
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determinate idea; but, you will say, cannot I resist an 
idea which predominates over me? No, for what 
would be the cause of your resistance ? an idea by 
which your will is swayed still more despotically. 

You receive your ideas, and, therefore, receive your 
will. You will then necessarily ; consequently, the 
word liberty belongs not to will in any sense. 

You ask me, how thought and will are formed with- 
in you ? I answer, that I know nothing about it. I no 
more know how ideas are created, than I know how 
the world was formed. We are only allowed to grope 
in the dark in reference to all that inspires our in- 
comprehensible machine. 
• Will, then, is not a faculty which can be called free. 
A free-will is a word absolutely void of sense; and 
that which scholars have called indifference, that is to 
say, will vnthout cause, is a chimera, unworthy to be 
. combatted. 

In what then consists liberty? In the power of 
doing what we will ? I would go into my cabinet, the 
door is open, I am free to enter. But say you, if the 
door is shut and I remain where I am, I remain 
freely ? Let us explain ourselves ; — ^you then exercise 
the power that you possess of remaimng, you possess 
this power, but not the power of goine out. 

Liberty, then, on which so many volumes have been 
written, reduced to its prpper sense, is only the power 
of acting. 

In what sense must the expression ^' this man is 
free" be spoken? In the same sense in which we use 
the words health, strength, and happiness. Man is 
not always strong, healthy, or happy. A great pas- 
sion, a great obstacle, may deprive him of his liberty^ 
or power of action. 

The words liberty and free-will are, then, abstrac- 
tions, general terms, like beauty, goodness, justice; . 
These terms do not signify that all men are always 
handsome, good, and just, neither are they always 
free. 

Further, liberty being only the power of acting, 
— ^what is this power? It is the effect of the constitu- 

z2 
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tioiiy ftsd the sctual stale of our organs. Leibnits 
4ro«]d solve a problem of geometry, but falls into an 
af>o|^exy : he eertamly faa« not the liberty to solve ht< 
problem. A yigorovs voung man^ passionately in 
ioT6y who holds his willmg mistresB in his arms, is he 
ttee to svbdae hfs passion? dovbtless sot. He has 
the power of enjoying^ and has not the powef t6 
aibstaiti. Locke is then very right in calhag liberty, 
power. When can this young man abstain , Ddtwith-^ 
ataiiding the violence of his passion ? when a stronger 
idea shall determine the springs of hn soul and bddy 
to the contrary* 

But how ? have other animals the same liberty, the 
same power? Why not? Hieyhara sense, memory, 
eentiment, and perceptions like oorselves; they act 
epoBtaneously as we do. They must also, like U8> 
have the power of acting by virtue of ibm pefception^ 
and of the play of their organs. 

^ We exclaim,^If it be tmis, all things are Bmchines 
merely; everyAin^ in the universe id subjected toetemal 
lows. . Well, would yoa have everything rendered sob'^ 
ject to a million of blind caprices ? Either all is the 
conseqaence of the natmB of things, or, all is the 
effect of the eternal order of an absolute master; in 
both cases we af^ only wheels to the machine of th^ 
world. 

It is a foolish common-place expression, that with*- 
out this pretended freedom of will, rewards and 
foinishraents' are useless. Reason, and you will 
conclude quite the contrary, 

)f, when a robber is executed, his accomplice who 
sees him suffer, has the liberty of not being frightened 
at the punishment; if his will determines of itself, he 
will go from the foot of the scaffold to assassinate on 
the high road; if struck with horror, he experiences 
as insurmountable terror, he will no longer thieve. 
The punishment of his companion will^ become useful 
to him, and moreover prove to society that his will 
is not free. 

Liberty^ then, is hot and cannot be anything but 
the power of doing what we wilL That is what phi-^ 
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losophy teaches us. But, if we consider liberty in the 
theological sense, it is so sublime a matter that pro- 
fane eyes may not be raised so high.* 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

The French language did not begin to assume a 
regular form until towards the tenth century; it 
sprang from the remains of the Latin and the Celtic, 
mixed with a few Teutonic words. This language was, 
in the first instance, the provincial Roman, and the 
Teutonic was the language of the courts, until the 
time of Charles the Bald. The Teutonic remained the 
only language in Germany, after the grand epoch of 
the division in 433. The rustic Roman prevailed in 
western France : the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, 
of the Valais, of the valley of Engadieu, and some other 
cantons, still preserve some manifest vestiges of this 
idiom. 

*At the commencement of the eleventh century, 
French began to be written ; but this French retained 
more of the romance or rustic Roman than of the lan- 
guage of the present day. The romance of Philomena, 
written in the tenth century, is not very different 
in language, from that of the laws of the Normans. 
We can yet trace the original Celtic, Latin, and Ger- 
man. The words which signify the members of the 

* Voltaire lias treated this once abstruse subject in his usual 
lucid and off-hand manner, and at this time it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the doctrine of necessary volition, so far from injur- 
ing the well-being of society, when properly understood, is the 
foundation of all correct legislative and judicial improvement, as 
combining and adjusting the whole vast and complicated doctrine 
of motive. It is almost ludicrous to hear the bigoted and worthy 
personages who controvert it, act involuntarily on the very prin- 
ciples which they oppose while expatiating with lofty earnest- 
ness upon a sublime species of freedom, that, like a ci-devant 
monarch of France, with his rot le veutf consults its sublime 
pleasure alone. Allow these gentry to be riffht, and every man 
vrOuld be as completely cut off from his fellows as Robinson 
Crusoe, — besides, why should they claim a faculty the non-pos- 
session of which, forms the great excuse of all they say, and of 
much of what they do ?— T. 

zd 
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hmnan body, or things in daily use, whieii have no re- 
lation to the Latin or German, are of ancient Gailic or 
Celtic, as t^te, jatnbe, sabre, point, alknr, parlet,.^coiH* - 
ter, regarder, crier, cotume, ensemble, and many 
more of the same kind. The greater part of the war- 
like phrases were French or German, as marghe, 
Imlte, marechal, bivouac,' lalisquenet. Almost all 
the rest are Latin, and the Latin words have been 
all abridged, according to the usagte and genius of the 
nations of the north. 

In the twelfth century, some terms were borrowed 
from the philosophy of Aristotle; and, towards th^ 
sixteenth century, Greek names were found for the 
parts of the human body, and for its maladies and 
their remedies. Although the language was then en- 
riched with Greek, and aided from the time of Charles 
VIII. with considerable accessions from the Italian, 
already arrived at perfection, it did not acquire a re- 
gular form. Francis I. abolished the custom of plead- 
ing and of judging in Latin, which proved the barba- 
rism of a language which could not be used in public 
proceeding — a pernicious custom to the natives, whose 
fortunes were regulated 'in a language which they 
could not understand. It the^i became necessary to 
cultivate the French, but the 'language was neither 
noble nor regular, and its syntax was altogether capri- 
cious. The genius of its conversation being turned 
towards pleasantry, the language became fertile in smart 
and lively expressions, but exceedingly barren in digni- 
fied and harmonious phrases; whence it arises that 
in the dictionaries of rhymes, twenty suitable words are 
found for comic poetry for one of poetry of a more 
^Ijevated. nature. This was the cause that Marot never 
succeeded in the serious style, and that Amyot wail 
unable to give a version of the elegant sii!nplicity of 
Plutarch, , 

The trench tongue acquired strength from tfie pern 
of Montaigne, but still wanted elevation and harmony. 
Ronsai*d injured the language, by introducing into 
French poetry the Greek compounds, derivable from 
the physicians. Malherbe partly repaired the fault of 
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Ronsftrd. It became more lofty and harmonious by 
the establishment of the French Academy, and finally 
in the age of Louis XIV. acquired the perfedton hf 
which it it now distinguished. 

The genius of the French language, for evefy hXi- 
gui^ has its genius, is clearness and order. Thtis 
genius consists in the facitity which a language pos- 
sesses of e&pressing itself more or less happily, and 
of .employing or rejecting the feimiliar terms of other 
languages. The French tongue having no declensiont*, 
and being.aided by articles, cannot adopt the inversioiis 
of the Greek and the Latin ; the words are necessarily 
arranged agreeably to the coutse of the ideas. We 
can only say iir'odfe way, " Plancus a pris soin des 
affaires de Ceesar ;*' but this phrase in Latin, " Res 
CtBsaris, Plancus diligenter curavit," may be arranged 
in a hundred and twenty different forms without injuring 
the sense or rules of the language. The auxiliary 
Terbs, which lengthen and weaken phrases in the 
modem tongues, render that of France still less 
adapted to the lapidary style. Its auxiliary verbs, its 
pronouns, its articles, its deficiency of declinable partir 
ciples, and lastly, its uniformity of position, preclude 
-the exhibition of much enthusiasm in poetry ; it pos- 
sessed fewer capabilities of this nature than the Italian 
and the English; but this constraint and slavery render 
it more proper for tragedy and comedy than aiiy lan- 
guage in Eurc^e. The natural order in which the 
French people are obliged to express their thoughts 
and construct their phrases, infuses into their speech 
a facility and amenity which please everybody; and .the 
genius of the nation suiting with the genius df the lan- 
guage, has produced a greater number of bonks agree- 
ably written than are to be found among any otiber 
people.- 

Social freedom and politeness baring been for a long 
time esiablisbed in France, the language has acquired 
a delicacy of expression, and a natural refinement, 
which s^re seldom to be found out of it. This reiSne- 
ment has occasionally been carried too, far: but meti 
of taste have always known how to reduce h wxthfti 
due bounds. 
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Many persons have maintained that the French lan- 
guage has been impoverished since the days of Mon- 
taigne and Amyot, because expressions abound in these 
authors which are no longer employed ; but these are 
for the most part terms for which equivalents have been 
found. It has been enriched with a number of noble 
and energetic expressions, and, without adverting to 
the eloquence of matter, has certainly that of speech. 
It was during the reig^ of Louis XIV. as already 
observed, that the language was fixed. Whatever 
changes time and caprice may have in store, the good 
authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
will always serve for models. 

Circumstances created no right to expect that France ' 
would be distinguished in philosophy. A gothic go- 
vernment extinguished all kind of illumination during 
more than twelve centuries; and professors of error, 
paid for brutalising human nature, more increased the 
darkness. Nevertheless, there is more philosophy in 
Paris than in any town on earth, and possibly than in 
all the towns put together, excepting London. The 
spirit of reason has even penetrated into the provinces. 
In a word, the French genius is probably at present 
equal to that of England in philosophy ; while for the last 
fourscore years France has been superior to all other 
nations in literature; and has undeniably taken the 
lead in the courtesies of society, and in that easy and 
natural politeness, which is improperly termed urbanity.* 

FRIENDSHIP. 

The temple of friendship has long been known by 
name, but it is well known that it has been very little 
frequented: as the following verses pleasantly ob- 
serve Orestes, Pylades, Pirithous, Achates, and the 

* This article 18 somewhat national, but otherwifleinfonning; it 
has, however, been deemed expedient to omit the second section, 
treating principally of Celtic etymologies, and conveying strictares 
on certain affectations in French composition, which Voltaire 
thought was injurionsly gaining ground when he wrote the 
tfticle.-^T. 
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tender Nisns, were all g^vine frtendis and great iie- 
roei-; but, aUs! esktent only in fable. 

En yfenx langtrgte on voh lur la facade * 
. Lea noitR mot^u d'Oreate et de Py i«d« ; 
Le Biedariloii du bgn Piritbaoa, 
Du sage Achate et da tendre Nisus $ 
Tout grands li6rofi, tous amis v^ritablea: 
Ceft nom^aont beaux; mais ih 8ont dans lea fables. 

Friendship commands more than love and esteem. 
Love thy neighbour 'signifies assist thy neighbour, but 
not — enjoy his conversation with pleasure, if he be tire- 
^me; confide to hhn thy secrets, if he be a (atler; 
or lend him thy money if he be a spendthrift. 

Friendship is the marriage of the soUl, and this 
marriage is liable to divorce. It is a tacit contract 
between two sensible and virtuous persons. I say sen- 
sible, for a monk or a hermit cannot be so, who lives 
Without knowing friendship — I say virtuous, for the 
wicked have only accomplices, the voluptuous compa- 
iiibns, the interested associates; politicians assemble 
Htctions, the generality of idle nieii have connexions^ 
princes courtiers — virtuous men alone possess friends. 

Cethegus was the accomplice of Catiline, and Mee- 
Cenas the courtier of Octavius; but Cicero was the 
friend of Atticus. 

What is caused by this contract between two tender 
honest minds ? Its obligations are stronger or Weaker 
according to the degrees of sensibility, and the number 
of services rendered. 

The enthusiasm of friendship has been stronger 
amofig the Greeks and Arabs than atnong us. The 
tales that these people have imagined on the subject of 
friendship, are admirable : we have none to compare to 
them. We are rather dry and reserved in everything. 
I see no great trait of friendship either in our histories, 
romances, or theatre. 

The only friendship spoken of among the Jews, was 
that which subsisted between Jonathan and David. It 
is said that David loved him with a love stronger than 
that of women ; but it is also said that David, after 
the death of his friend, disposseiSsed Mephibosheth his 
son, and caused him to be put to death. 
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Friendship was a point of religion and legislation 
among the Greeks. The Thebans had a regiment of 
lovers — a fine regiment! some have taken it for a re- 
giment of nonconformists. They are deceived: it is 
taking a shameful accident for a noble principle. 
Friendship, among the Greeks, was prescribed by the 
laws and religion. Manners countenanced abuses, but 
not the laws. 

FRIVOLITY. 

What persuades me still more of the existence of 
providence, said the profound author of '' Bacha Bille- 
boquet," is, that to console us for our innumerable 
miseries, nature has made us frivolous. We are some- 
times ruminating oxen, overcome by the weight of our 
yoke ; sometimes dispersed doves, tremblingly endea- 
vouring to avoid the claws of the vulture, stained with 
the blood of our companions; foxes, pursued by 
dogs ; and tigers, who devour one another. Then we 
suddenly become butterflies; and forget, in our vo- 
latile winnowings, all the horrors that we have expe- 
rienced. 

If we were not frivolous, what man without shud- 
dering could live in a town in which the wife of a mar- 
shal of France, a lady of honour to the queen, was 
burnt, under the pretext that she had killed a white cock 
by moonlight ; or in the same town in which marshal 
Marillac was assassinated according to form, pursuant 
to a sentence passed by juridical murderers appointed 
by a priest in his own country-house, in which he em- 
braced Marion de Lorme whilst these robed wretches 
executed his sanguinary wishes ? 

Could a man say to himself, without trembling in 
every nerve, and having his heart frozen with horror, 
Here I am, in the very place which, it is said, was 
strewed with the dead and dying bodies of two thou- 
sand young gentlemen, murdered near the faubourg 
St. Antoine, because one man in a red cassock displeased 
some others in black ones ! 

Who could pass the rue de la Feronerie without 
shedding tears and falling into paroxysms of. rage 
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against the holy and abominable principles which 
plunged the sword into the heart of the best of men, 
and of the greatest of kings ? 

• We could not walk a step in the streets of Paris on 
St. Bartholomew's day, without saying, It was here 
that one of my ancestors was murdered for the love of 
God : it was here that one of my mother's family was 
dn^ged bleeding and mangled : it was here that one 
half of my countrymen murdered the other. 

Happily, men are so light, so frivolous, so struck 
with the present and insensible to the past, that in ten 
thousand there are not above two or three who make 
these reflections. 

How many boon companions have I seen, who, after 
the loss of children, wives, mistresses, fortune, and even 
health itself, liave eagerly resorted to a party to retail 
a piece of scandal, or to a supper to tell humorous 
stories. Solidity consists chiefly in a uniformity of 
ideas. It has been said, that a man of sense should 
invariably think in the same way: reduced to such an 
alternative, it would be better not to have been bom. 
The ancients never invented a finer fable than that 
which bestowed a cup of the water of Lethe on all who 
entered the Elysian fields.* 

Would you tolerate life, mortals, forget yourselves, 
and enjoy it. 

_ I _ _ - - J - ■ " — — • — - - I 

'* Lord Byron, in the following passage from *' Don Juan," calls 
this faculty mobility ; and, contrary to Voltaire, seems to regard 
it as unenviable. 

So well she acted all and every part 
By turns — with that vivacious versatility. 

Which many people take for want of heart : 
They err — ^^tis merely what is called mobility^ 

A thing of temperament but not of art, 
Though seeming so, from its supposed facility ; 

And false, though true ; for surely they're sincerest, 

Who are strongly acted on ^y what is nearest. 

This makes your actors, artists, and romancers, 
Heroes sometimes, though seldom — sages never | 

But speakers, bards, diplomatists, and dancers, 
Xiittle that's great, but much of what is clever. 

His Lordship further observes, in a note : — *^ I am not sure that 
mobiUty is English ; but it is expressive of a quality which rather 
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GALLANT. 

This word is derived from gttl, the erigtaal sigoifi- 
cation of which was gaiety and r^icing, as may bt 
seen in Alain Chartier, and in Froisss^d; even in the 
Romance of the Rose we meet with the word gcdandi 
i|i the sense of ornamented, adorned. 

.La belle flUt bien atorn^ 
£t d'une filet d'or galaodee. 

It is probable that the gala of the Italians, and the 
galan of the Spaniards, are derived from the word gcU, 
which seems to be originally Celtic : hence, was insen- 
sibly formed gallarU, which signifies a man forward, 
or eager to please. The term- received an improved 
andmore noble signification in the times of chivalry, 
when the desire to please manifested itself in feats of 
anns, and personal conflict. To conduct himself 
gallantly, to extricate himself from an affair gallantly, 
impUes, even at present, a man's conducting himself 
conformably to principle and honour. A gallant man, 
among the English, signifies a man of courage ; in 
France it means more, a man of noble general 4e* 
meanour. A gallant, (un bomme galant) is totally dif- 
ferent from a galant man, (un galant homme); the 
latter means a man of respectable and honourable 
feeling, the former, something nearer the character of 
a petit maitre, a man successfully addicted to intrigue. 

belot>g8to other climates, though. it is sometimefi seen in a great 
extent in our own. It may be defined as an excessive suscepti- 
bility of immediate impressions — at the same time withoui losing 
the past; and is, although sometimes appareirtly usefuf to the 
possessor, a most painful and unhappy attribute. 

Doif J VAN, canto xvi. stanzas d7, 99, and note. 
Mr. T. Moore* also:— 
For a beam on the face of the waters may glow, 
When the tide runs in darknes and coldness below ; 
And the cheek be illom'd with 4 warm MOmy tniile^ - 
Though the coM heart to ruin raiM darkly the while. 
It may be suspected, however, that in rtfspecH to his own coun- 
try, at least, Voltaire is more corvect Cbtti tbe Englich poets; 
although, it must he confessedf that ha afip^an to illustrate ttom a 
B»fe Irurolpus chMH of pwaons-— T. 
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Being gallant, (ktre galant) in general impKea an 
assiduity to please by studious attentions, .and flatter- 
ing deference.. '^ He was exceedingly gallant to those 
ladies," means merely, he behaved more than politely 
to them ; but being the gallant of a lady, is an ex- 
pression of stronger meai^ing, it signifies being her 
lover ; the word is scarcely any longer in use in this 
sense, except in low. or ^miliar poetry, A gallant is 
not merely a man devoted to and successful in intrigue, 
but the term implies, moreover, somewhat of impu- 
dence and e&ontery, in which sense Fontaine uses it 
in the. following verse, 

Mais un galant^ chercheur des puce)ages. 

Thus are various meanings attached to the same 
word. The case is similar with the term gallantry , 
which sometimes signifies a disposition to coquetry, 
' and a habit of flattery ; sometimes a present of some 
elegant toy, or piece of jewelry ; sometimes intrigue, 
with one woman or with many ; and latterly, it has 
even been applied to signify ironically the favours of 
Venns : thus, to talk gallantries, to give gallantries, 
to have gallantries, to contract a gallantry, express 
very different meanings. Ne^ly all the terms which 
occur frequently in conversation acquire, in the same 
'manner, various shades of meaning, which it is diffi- 
cult to discriminate : the meaning of terms of art is 
more precise and less arbitrary. 

GARAGANTUA. 

If ever a reputation was fixed on a solid basis, it is 
that of Garagantua. Yet in the present age of philo- 
sophy and criticism, some rash and daring minds have 
'started forward, who have ventured to deny the pro- 
digies believed respecting this extraordinary man, — 
persons who have carried their scepticism so far, as 
even to doubt his very existence. 

How is it possible, they ask, that there should have 
existed in the sixteenth century a distinguished hero, 
never mentioned by a single contemporary, by SU Ig- 
natius, Cardinal Capitan, Galileo, (Mr Guicciardiiiii 
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•will rMpeetini^ wkom the rtpstere of the Soriboime do 
not oonlain m sliditest HOliee ? 

IttYastigaie the hiBtoriet of France, o£ Gennany, of 
England^ Spain, and other countrias^ and you find 
not a tingle word about Garagantua. Hk whole life, 
Irom hit birth to his death, is a tiaaue of inconcerraUe 



His modier, Gargamelle, was delivered of him fron 
the left ear. Ahnost at the instant of his birth be 
caiied out for drink, with a voice that was heard ev«n 
in the districts of Beance and Virarais. Sixteen elk 
of cloth were required to make him breeches, and a 
hundred hides of brown cows were used in his shoes. 
He had not attained the age of twelve years before he 
gained a great battle, and founded the abbey of 
Thel^me. Madame Badebec was given to him in 
marriage, and Badebec is proved to be a Syrian name. 

He is represented to have devoured six pilgrims in 
a mere saliad, and the river Seine is stated to have 
flowed entirely from his person, so that the Parisians 
are indebted for their beautiful river to him alone. 

All this is considered contrary to nature by our 
carping philosophers, who scruple to admit even what 
is probable^ unless it is well supported by evidence. 

They observe, that if the Parisians have always be- 
lieved in Garagantua, that is no reason why other 
nations should believe in him ; that, if Garagantua 
had really performed one single prodigy out of the 
many attributed to him, the whole world would have 
resounded with it, all records would have noticed it, 
and a hundred monaments would have attested it. 
In short, they very unceremoniously treat the Parisians 
who believe in Garagantua, as ignorant simpletons and 
superstitious . idiots* "vrith whom are intermixed a few 
hypocrites, who pretend to believe in Guaragantuay in 
order to obtain some convenient priorship in the abbey 
oftheWme. 

The reverend father Viret, a cordelier of f uUndesved 
dignity, a confessor. of ladieft, and a preacher to the 
.king, has replied to oUr pyrrhpnian phibsophers in a 
nianner. deeisive and inrmcible. Be very learoadly^ 



pfovM^ that if no irriter> inth the e<o«pdon «if Ra^* 
balai», has mentioned the pfodgies of Cktragaa^aa^ 
al least, no historian has contradicted them; &at the 
saffe de Tho», mho was a believe? in witdiefult, di- 
TlMition, and astrology, never denied the mk^des of 
Qaragantaa. They w^e not even called in qnesltion 
by Ia Mothe le Vayer. Mezerai treated them with 
slieh respect^ as not to say a word against ^en, or 
iadeed about then. These prodigies were performed 
hel^e the eyes of all die world. Rabelais was a wit-* 
ness of them. It was knpossiblethat he^oiild be de- 
ceived, or that he would deceive. Had he deviated 
even in the smallest degree from the truth, all the 
nations, of Europe would have. b^en roused against him 
in indignation ; all the gazetteers and journalists of the 
day would have exclaimed with one voice against the 
firaud ittid imposture. 

In vain do tbe philosophers reply, — (br tftiey reply 
to everythiiig, — ^that, at the period in question, gazettes 
and journals were not in existence. -It is said in re* 
turn, that there existed what was equivalent to them, 
and that is su€icient. Everything is impossible in 
the history' of 'Garatgantua, and from this circumstance 
itself may be inferred its- racontestable truth. For 
if it were not true, no person could possibly have ven- 
tured to imagine it, and its incredibility constitutes 
the great proof that it ought to be believed. 
' O^en all the Mercuries, all the Journals de IVe- 
voux ; those immortal works which teem with instruc- 
tion to the race of man,' and you will not find a single 
line which throws a doubt on the history of Chtra- 
gantua. It was reserved for our own unfortunate age 
to prodtice monsters, who vifouM establish a firightful 
Pyrrhonism, under the pretence of requiring evidence 
as nearly approaching to mathematical as. the case 
win admit, and of a devotion to reason, truth, and 
justice. What a pity ! Oh for a single argument to 
cfionfound them ! 

Cktragantua founded the abbey of Th^l^me. The 
thle deeds, it is true, were never found ; it never had 
9tDj\ but it ^ists, and produces an income of ten 
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thousaAd pitoes of gold n your. The rivelr'Seiiie exists^ 
apd i0 an eternal mdnuinent'Of tbe prodigious fountain 
from which Garagantua supplied so noble a stream.: 
Moreover^ what will it cost you to believe in him?- 
ought you not to take the saiest side ? Garagantua 
can procure for you wealth, honours, and influence. ' 
PhilQsqphy . can only bestow on you internal tranquillity 
and patisfactioki, which you will of course estimate as • 
a trifle. Bejieye, then, I again repes^t, in Garagantua; 
if you possess the slightest portion of avarice, ambition^ 
or knavery, it is the wisest part you can adopt. 

GAZETTE: 

A KARRATivE of public afikirs. It was at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century that this useful . 
practice was suggested and established at Venice, at 
the time when. Italy still continued the centre of 
European negociations, and Venice was the unfiailmg 
asylum of .liberty. The leaves or sheets contsuning 
this narrative, which were published once a week, were 
called Gazettes, from the word Gazetta, the name of 
a small coin, amounting nearly to one of our demi- 
sous, then current at Venice. The example was after- 
wards followed in all the great cities of Europe. 

Journals of this description have been established 
in China from time immemorial. The Imperial Gazette 
is published there every day by order of the. court. 
Admitting this gazette to be true, we may easily believe ' 
it does not contain all that is true; neither in fact . 
ought it to do so. 

Theophrastes Renaudot, a physician, published the 
first gazettes in France in 1601, and he had an exclu- 
sive privilege for the publication, which continued for 
a long time a patrimony to his family. The like privi- 
l^e became an object of importance at Amsterdam, 
and the greater, part of the gazettes of the United Pro- 
vinces are still a source of revenue to many of the 
families of magistrates, who pay writers for furnishing 
materials for them. The city of London alone pub- 
lishes more than twelve gazettes in the course of a , 
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week.^ I^ey can be printed only npon cilamped paper^ 
and produce no inconsiderable income to the fttate. 

The gazsettes of China relate »oiely> to that empke ; 
those of the different states of Europe embrace the 
ai&irs of all countrie?* Although they frequently 
abound in false intelligence, they may nevertheless be 
considered as supplying good materials for history ; be- 
cause, in general, the errors of each particular gaiiette are 
corrected by subsequent ones, and because they contain 
authentic copies of almost all state papers, which in*- 
deed are published in them by order of the sbrereigns 
or governments themselTes. The French gaaettes haVe 
always been revised by the ministry. It i» on this 
account that the writers of them have always adhered 
to certain forms and designations, with a strictness 
apparently somewhat inconsistent with tlie courteifies 
of polished society, bestowing the title of monsieur 
only on some particular descriptions of persons, and 
that of steur upon others ; the authors having forgotten 
that they were not speaking in the name of their king. 
These public journals, it must be added, to their praise, 
have never been debased by calumny, and ha.ve always 
been written with considerable correctness. 
: The case is very different with respect to fordgn 
gazettes ; those of London, with the exception of the 
court gazette, abound frequently in that coarseness 
and licentiousness of observation which the national 
liberty allows. The French gazettes established in that 
country have been seldom written with purity, and 
have sometimes been not a little instrumentsd in cor- 
mpteg the language. One of the greatest faults which 
has found a way into 4;hem arises iVom the authors 
having concluded that the ancient forms of expression 
used IB public proclamations and in judicia) and poll-* 
tical proceeedings and documents in France, and widi 
which they were particularly conversant, were analogous 
to the reg^ar syntax of our langus^e, and from dieir 
having accordingly imitate^ diat style in their n arrativ e. 

* This WM writt«a about 1763 or 64. 
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This 18 like a Roman historian's using the style of the 
law of the twelve tables. 

' In imitation of the political gazettes, literary ones 
began to be published in France in 1665 ; for the first 
journals were, in fact, simply advertisements of the 
works recently printed in Europe : to this ,mere an- 
nouncement of publication was soon added a critical 
examination or review. Many authors were offended at 
it, notwithstanding its great moderation. We shall 
here speak only of those literary gazettes with which 
the public, who were previously in possession of various 
journals from every country in Europe in which the 
sciences were cultivated, were completely overwhelmed. 
These gazettes appeared at Paris about the year 1723, 
under many different names, as — " The Parnassian 
Intelligencer,*' — " Observations on New Books," &c.' 
The greater number of them were written for the single 
purpose of making money ; and as money is not to be 
made by praising authors, these productions consisted 
generally of satire and abuse. They often contained 
the most odious personalities, and for a time sold in 
proportion to the virulence of their malignity; but 
reason and good taste, which are always sure to pre- 
vail at last, consigned them eventually to contempt 
and oblivion.* 

GENEALOGY. 

SECTION I. 

Many volumes have been written by learned divines 
in order to reconcile St. Matthew with St. Luke on the 
subject of the genealogy of Jesus Christ. The former 
eniimeratest only twenty-seven generations from David 
through Solomon, while Luke gives forty-two, and traces 
the descent through Nathan.t The following is the 
method in which the learned Calmet solves a difficulty 
relating to Melchizedec. The orientals and the Greeks, 

* The certain fate of the Blackwoods, Beacons, Bulls, &c. of 
onr own time and country.— T. 

t Matthew t. t Luke iii. SS. * 
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ever abounding in fable and invention, &bricated a 
genealogy for bim, in wbicb tbey give us the names of 
his ancestors. -But, adds this judicious Benedictine, as 
falsehood always betrays itself, some state his genealogy 
according to one series, and others according to ano* 
tber. There are some who maintain that he descended 
from a race obscure and degraded, and there are some 
who are disposed to represent him as illegitimate. 

This passage naturally applies to Jesus, of whom, 
according to the apostle,* Melchizedec was the type 
or figure. In fact, the gospel of Nicomedesf expressly 
states, that the Jews, in the presence of Pilate, re- 
proached Jesus with being born of fornication ; upon 
which the learned Fabricius remarks, that it does not 
appear from any clear and credible testimony, that the 
Jews objected to Jesus Christ during his life, or even 
to his apostles, that calumny respecting his birth 
which they so assiduously and virulently circulated 
afterwards. Tlie Acts of the Apostles,! howeveri inform 
us that the Jews of Antioch opposed themselves, blas- 
pheming against what Paul spoke to them concerning 
Jesus ; and Origen§ maintains, that the passage in St. 
John's gospel, — " We are not born of fornication, we 
have never been in subjection unto any man," was an 
indirect reproach thrown out by tUe Jews against Jesus 
on the subject of his birth.|| For, as this father in- 
forms us, they pretended that Jesus was originally from 
a small hamlet of Judea, and his mother nothing more 
than a poor villager subsisting by her labour, who, 
having been found guilty of adultery with a soldier of 
the name of Panther, was turned away by her husband, 
whose occupation was that of a carpenter; that, after 
this disgraceful expulsion, she wandered about miserably 
from one place to another, and was privately delivered 
of Jesus, who, pressed by the necessity of his circum- 
stances, was compelled to go and hire himself as a 
servant in Egypt, where he acquired some of those 

* Hebrewg vii. S, § Upon St. John, viii. 41. ' 

' 'f* Article ii. I Against Celsus viii. 

Acts xui. 
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secrete which Hie Egyptians turn to so good mi sccoqbI^ 
and theft Tetunied to his owa country, io ivhich, foil of 
tii9 Biiraeles he was enabled to perlbna, he prodaimed 
himself to be God. 

Accordiag to a very old tradition^ the name of Pta- 
ther, which gave occasion to the mistake of the Jews, 
was, as we are informed by St. Epiphanius,* the sur- 
name of Joseph's father, or rather, as is asserted by 
St. John Damascene,t ikte proper name of Mary's 
grandfather. 

As to the situation of a servsmt with which Jesus 
was reproached, he declares himself | that he came not 
to be served, but to serve. Zoroaster, according to the 
Atabians, had in like manner been the servant of 
Esdras. Epictetus was even born in servitude. Ac- 
cordingly » St. Cyril of Jerusalem justly observed,§ that 
it IS no disgrace to any man. 

On the subject of the miracles, we learn indeed horn. 
Pliny, that the Egyptians had the secret of dying with 
-different colours, stuffs which were dipped in the veiy 
same furnace, and this is one of the miracles which 
the gospel of the Infancy H attributes to Jesus. But, 
according to St. Chrysostom,1f Jesus performed bo 
miracle before his baptbm, and those stated to have 
been wrought by him before are absolute fabrications* 
The reason assigned by this father for such an arpange* 
ment respecting the mkacles is, that the wisdom of 
God determined ag^nt Christ's performing any miracles 
in his childhood, lest they should have been regarded 
as impostures. 

Epiphanius in v€iin alleges,** that to deny the rnira^ 
cles ascribed by some to Jesus during his infancy, 
would furnish heretics with a specious pretext for 
saying that he became son of God only m consequeaoe 
of the eflusioQ of the hdy spirit, which descended upon 
him at his baptism: we are contending here, &ot 
against heretics, but against Jews. 
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Mr. Wagenaal has presented us widi a Latin trans-^ 
lation of a Jewish iTork entitled Toldos Jescha, in which 
it is related* that Jeschu, being &t Bethlehem in Judah^ 
th^ place of his birth, cried out aloud, '< Who are thof 
wicked men that pretend I am a bastard, and spring 
from an impure origin ? They are themselves bastards, 
thems^yes exceedingly impure ! Was I not bom of a. 
▼irgia mother ? and I entered through the crown of 
her head I" 

This testimony appeared of such importance to M. 
Bergier,* that learned divine felt no scruple about 
employing it without quoting his authority. The foU 
lowin|^ are his wordsj in the twenty-third page of the 
Certamty of the Proofs of Christianity : *' Jesus was 
born of a virgin by the operation of the holy spirit. 
Jesus himself frequently assured us of this with his 
own mouth ; and to the same purpose is the recital of 
the. apostles.'' It is certain that these words are only 
to be found in the Toldos Jeschu; and the certainty 
of that proof, among those adduced by M. Bergier, 
mibsists, although St. Matthewf applies to Jesus the 
passage of Isaiah : " He shall not aispute, he shall not 
cry aloud; and no one shall hear his voice in the 

streets."! 

According to St. Jerome,§ there was in like manner 
an ancient tradition among the gymnosophists of India, 
that Buddas, the author of their creed, was born of a 
virgin, who was delivered of him from her side. In 
the same manner were born Julius Ceesar, Scipio Afri- 
canus, Manlius, Edward VI. of England, and others, 
by means of an operation called by surgeons the 
Casarean operation, because it consists in abstracting 
the child from the womb by an incision in the abdomea 
of the mother. Simon,1F surnamed the magician, and 
Man^s, pretended likewise both of them to be, born 
of a virgin. This might, however, merely mean, that 
their mothers were virgins at the time of conceiving 
them. But in order to be convinced of the uncer- 
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taiDtr attendiBg Ihe marks aad evUtencet of 
it will be perfectly suffiomt to read the couuaentarf 
of M. de P<»npiffnaa, the celebrated Inshop of Puy en 
Yelai^ on the feilowing paasage In the book of Pro- 
Terbs/ ** There are three things which are too won- 
derfal for me^ yea, four which I know not The Way 
of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock, 
the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, and the way 
of a man in his youth/' In order to g^ve a literal trans- 
ladon of the passage, it would have been necessary, 
according to this pralate (in the third chapter- of the 
second part of his work entitled Infidelity contineed 
by the Prophecies, it would have been neoessajry to 
say, " Viam virion virgine adokscentula" — ^The way of* 
man with a maid.f The translation of our Vulgate, says 
he, substitutes another meaning, exact indeed and tme, 
but less conformable to the original text. In short, he 
corroborates his curious inteipretation by the analogy 
between this verse and thefoiiowing one: *^ Such istne 
life of the adulterous woman, who, after having eaten, 
wipethher mouth and saith, I have done no wickedness.*^ 
However, this may be, the virginity of Mary was 
not g;enerally admitted, even at &e' beginning of the 
third century. Many have entertained the opinion, 
and do still, said St. Clement of Alexandria,* that 
Mary was delivered . of a son, without that delivery 
producing any change in her person ; for some say, 
that a midwife who visited her after the birth, found 
her to retain all the marks of virginity. It is clear, 
that St. Clement refers here to the gospel of the birth 
of Mary, in which the angel Gabri^says to her,t 
'* Without intercourse with man, thou, a virgin, shak 
conceive, thou, a virgin, shalt be delivered of a child, 
^M>u, a virgin, shalt give suck;" and also to the first 
gospel of James, in which the midwife eiiclaims,t 
<* What an unheard of wonder 1 Mary has just brought 

• Pr^vrrbt Mw. IS, 

t The proper meaning of this word i» adolescent, capable of 
producing, marriageable, ft>ait(Vil, ftc. tt h the epithet commoaty 
applied to Ceres. 
. t Stiom. Book vu. S Art. is. | Aft. i^ 



a son into the world, and yet retains all the evidences 
of vii^inity/^ These two gospels were, nevertheless, 
subsequently rejected as apocryphal, although on this 
point, they were conformable to the opinion adopted 
by the church t the scafiblding was removed after the 
building was completed. 

What is added by Jeschu — " I entered by the 
crown of the head" — was likewise the opinion held by 
the church.* The Breviary of the Maronites repre- 
sents the Word of the Fathet as having entered by the 
ear of the blessed woman4 St. Augustin, and pope 
Felix say ex{Mressly, that the virgin became pregnant 
through the ear. St. Ephrem says the same in a hymn, 
and Voisin his translator observes^ that the idea came 
originally from Gregory of Neocesarea, surnamed 
Thaumaturgos. Agobarf relates, that in his time the 
church sang in the time of public service — " The word 
entered through the ear of the virgin, and came out at 
the golden gate.'' Eutychius speaks also of Elian, who 
attended at the council of Nice, and who said that the 
Word entered by the ear of the virgin, and came out in 
the way of child-birth. This Elian was a rural bishop, 
whose name occurs in Selden's published Arabic List of 
Fathers who attended the council of Nioe. 

It is well known that the Jesuit Sanchez gravely 
discussed the question whether the virgin Mary contri- 
buted seminally in the inearaatioQ of Christ, and that, 
like other divines before him, he concluded in th6 affir- 
mative. But these extravagancies of a prurient and 
depraved imagination should be classed with the opinion 
of Aretin, who introduces the holy spirit on this occa- 
sion effecting his purpose under the figure of a dove; 
as mythology describes Jupiter to have succeeded with 
Leda in the form of a swan, or as the most eminent 
authors of the church— St. Austin, Athenagoras^ Ter- 
tuUian, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Cyprian, Lac- 
tantiuSy St. Ambrose, and others believed, after Philo 
and Josq)hus^ the historian^ who were Jews« that 

* Aaseman, Bibl. Orient. W. i. p. 91, 
+ Chap. viif. Of Psalmodfy. 



angels had associated with the daughters of men, and 
engaged in sexual connection with them. St. Augustin* 
goes so far as to charge the Manicheans with teaching, 
as a part of their religious persuasion, that beautiful 
young persons appeared in a state of nature before the 
princes of darkness, or evil angels, and deprived them 
of the vital substance which that father calls the nature 
of God. Herodiusf is still more explicit, and says that 
the divine majesty escaped through the productive 
organs of demons. 

It is true that all these fathers believed angels to be 
corporeal. X But, after the works of Plato had esta- 
blished the idea of their spirituality, the ancient opi- 
nion of a corporeal union between angels and women 
was explained by the supposition, that the same ange} 
who, in a woman's form, had received the embraces of 
a man, in turn held communication with a woman, in 
the character of a man. Divines, by the terms incu- 
bus and succubus, designate the different parts thus 
performed by angels. Those who are curious on the 
subject of these offensive and revolting reveries may 
see further details in " Various Readings of the Book 
of Genesis," by Otho Gualter ; " Magical Disquisi- 
tions," by Delvis, and the ** Discourses on "Witch- 
craft," by Henry Boguet. 

SECTION II. 

No genealogy, even although reprinted in Moreri, 
approaches that of Mahomet or Mohammed, the son 
of Abdallah, the son of Abd'all Montaleb, the son of 
Ashem ; which Mohammed was, in his younger days, 
groom of the widow Cadisha, then her factor, then 
her husband, then a prophet of God, then condemned 
to be hanged, then conqueror and king of Arabia; and 
who finally died an enviable death, satiated with glory 
and with love. 

The German barons do not trace back their origin 

* Book XX. against Faustug, 44. 

t Chap, xviii. Of Faith. 

} Tertttlliad against Prax. chap. vii. 
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beyond Wittkind ; and our modern French marquieses 
ca^i scarcely, any of them, show deeds and patents of 
an earlier date than Charlemagne. But' the race of 
Mahomet, or Mohammed, which still subsists, has 
always exhibited a gepealogical tree, of which the trunk 
is Adam, and of which the branches reach from Ish- 
mael down to the nobility and gentry who at the present 
day bear the high title of cousins of Mahomet. 

There is no difficulty about this genealogy, no dis- 
pute among the learned, no false calculations to be 
rectified, no contradictions to palliate, no impossibilities 
to be made possible. 

' Your pride cavils against the authenticity of these 
titles. You tell me that you are descended from Adam 
as well as the greatest prophet, if Adam was the com- 
mon father of our race ; but that this same Adam was 
never known by any person, not even by the aiicient 
Arabs themselves ; that the name has never been cited 
except in the books of the Jews ; and that, consequently, 
you take the liberty of writing down false against the 
high and noble claims of Mahomet or Mohammed. 

You add that, in any case, if there has been a first 
man, whatever his name r^ght be, you are a descen- 
dant from him as decidedly as Cadisha's illustrious 
groom; and that, if there has been no first man, if the 
human race always existed, as so many of the learned 
pretend, then you are clearly a gentleman from all 
eternity. 

In answel* to this you are told, that you are a ple- 
beian (toturier) from all eternity, unless you can pro- 
duce a regular and complete set of parchments. 

• You reply - that men are equal ; that one race can- 
not be more ancient than another ; that parchments, 
ifith bits of wax dangling to them, are a recent invent 
tion ; that there is no reason that compels you to yield 
to the family of Mahomet, or to that of Confucius, or 
to that of the emperors of Japan, or to the royal secre- 
taries of the grand college. Nor can I Oppose your 
opinion by arguments, physical, metaphysical, or moi^ 
Tftl. You think yourself e^ual to the dako of J«pto^ 
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and I entirely agree with you. All that I woold adrke 
yoa is, that if ever you meet witii him, you take good 
care to be the strongest. 

GENESIS. 

The sacred writer having conformed himself to the 
idea generally received, and being indeed obliged not 
to deviate from them, as without such condescension 
to the weakness and ignorance of those whom he ad- 
dressed, he would not have been understood, it only 
remains for us to make some observations on the na- 
tural philosophy prevailing in those early periods ; for, 
with respect to theology, we reverence it, we believe 
in it, and never either dispute or discuss it. 

** In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
€arth." 

' Thus has the original passage been translated, but 
the translation is not correct. There is no one, how- 
ever slightly informed upon the subject, who is not 
aware that the real meaning of the words is, '^ In the 
beginning the gods made (firent or fit) the heaven and 
the earth." This reading, moreover, perfectly corre- 
sponds with the ancient idea of the Pbenicians, who 
imagined that, in reducing the chaos (chauierebj into 
order, God employed the agency of inferior deities. 

.The Pbenicians had been long a powerful people, 
having a theogony of their own, before the Hebrews 
became possessed of a few cantons of land near their 
territory. It is extremely natural to suppose . tha^ 
when the Hebrews had at length forn^ed a small esta- 
blishment near Phenicia, they began to acquire its 
language. At that time their writers might, and pro- 
.bably did, borrow the ancient philosophy of their mas- 
ters. Such is the regular, march of the human mind* 

At the time in which Moses is supposed to have 
.lived, were the Phenician philosophers sufficiently 
•epUghtened to regard the earth as a mese point in 
.comparison with the infinite multitude of orbs f^aced 
Mj God in the immensity of space, commonly called 



heaven ? The idea so very ancient, and at the same ^me 
io atteriy fdse, thai heaven was made for earth, atmost 
aliiraTS {^evailed in the minds of the great mass of thd 
people. It would certainly be just as correct and judi-& 
cious for any person to suppose, if told that Grod 
created all the mountains and a single grain of sand, 
HkkX. the mountains were created for that grain of sand* 
it is scarcely possible that the Phenicians, who were 
such excellent navigators, should not hare had s<«ie 
good astrcmoniers; but the old prejudices genetally 
prevailed, and those old prejudices were very properly 
spared and indulged by the author of the book oi 
Genesis, who wrote to instruct men in Uie ways of 
Dod, and not in natured philosophy. 

" The earth was without form (tohu bohu) and yoid ; 
darkness rested upon the fttce of the deep, and Ilia 
spirit of God moved upon the surface of the waters.'' 

Tohu bohu means precisely chaos, disorder. It is 
ene of those imitative words which are to be found in 
all languages ; as, for example, in the French we hav4 
sens, dessus, dessous, tintamarre, trictrac, tonnerre, 
botnbe. The earth was not as y^ formed in its pre* 
sent state: thd matter existed, but the divine power 
had not yet arranged it. The.^ spirit of God means 
literally tbe breath, the wind, which agitated the W£l« 
ters. The same idea occurs in the Fragments of th6 
Phe'tiician audior Sanconiathbn. The Phenicians, like 
every other people, believed matter to be eternal* 
There is not a single author of antiquity who ever re^^ 
presented something to have been produced ftom no- 
thing. Even throughout the whole Bible, no passage 
is to be found in which matter is said to have been 
created o4tt of nothing. Not, however, that we meitf 
to controvert the truth of such dreation. It was, ne- 
vertheless, a truth not known by the oarnal Jews. 

On the question of the eternity of the woiid, man- 
kind have been always divided, but never on that of the 
eternity of matter. From nothing, nothing can pro^ 
oeed, nor into nothing can aught existisnt return^ 

'Db nibilo nihilam^etin nihilum nil poMe gigni revterlt. 

Pemiub, Sst. Iii» 
2b2 
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Such was tbe opinion of all antiquity. - ^ 
.. *^ God said let there be light, and there was light; 
and he saw that the light was good, and he divided the 
light from ,the darlcness ; and he called the light day, 
and the daijkness night ; and the erenine and the morn- 
ing were the first day. And God said also, let there 
l>e a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it di- 
vide the waters from the waters. And God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters which were undei 
^e firmament from the waters which were above the 
i^noament. And God called the firmament heaven. And 
the evening and the morning were the second 4ay, &;c« 
And he saw that it was good." 

We begin with examining whether Huet bishop of 
Avranches, Le Clerc, and some other commentators, 
are not in. the right in opposing the idea of those who 
consider .this passage as exhibiting the most sublinie 
eloquence. 

Eloquence is not aimed at in any history written Isy 
the Jews. The style of the passage in question, like 
ibat of all the rest of the work, possesses the most per** 
feet simplicity. If an orator, intendmg to give sonie 
idea of the power of God, employed for that purpose 
^he short and simple expression we are considering, ^ 
f^ He said, let there be light, and there was light;'' .it 
would then be sublime. Exactly similar is the passage 
. in one of the psalms, " Dixit, et facta sunt,** " He 
^pajke, and they were made.'* It is a trait i%hich, being 
unique in this place, and introduced purposely in order 
to create a majestic image, elevates and transports tbe 
mind. But, in the instance under examination, the 
narrative is of the most simple character. The Jewish 
writer is speaking of light just in the same unambitious 
manner as of. other objects of creation, he expresses 
himself equally and regularly after every article, *^ and 
God saw that it was good." Everything is sublime in 
the course or act of creation, unquestionably, but the 
creation of light is no more so than that of the herbs of 
the' field; the sublime is something which soars far 
above the rest, whereas all is equal throughout the 
chapter. 



Btit farther^ it was another very ancient opinion thai 
lig^ht did not proceed from the «an. It was seen dif- 
fused throughout the atmosphere, before the rising and 
after the setting of that star ; the sun was supposed 
merely to give it greater strength and clearness; ac- 
cordingly tihe author of Genesis accommodates himself 
to this popular error, and even states the creation of 
the sun and moon not to have taken place until four 
days after the existence of light. It was impossible 
that there could be a morning and ah evening before 
the existence of a sun. The inspired writer deigned, 
in this instance, to condescend to the gross and wild 
ideas of the nation. The object of God was not to teach 
the Jews philosophy. He might have raised their minds 
to the truth, but he preferred descending to their error. 
This solution can never be too frequently repeated. 

The separation of the light from the darkness is a 
part of the same system of philosophy. It would seem 
that night and day were mixed up together, as grains of 
different species which are easily separable from each 
other. ' It is sufficiently known that darkness is nothing 
but the absence of light, and that there is in fact no 
light when our eyes receive no sensation of it ; but at 
that period these truths were far from being known. 

The idea of a firmament, again, is of the very highest 
antiquity. The heavens were imagined to ^e a solid 
mass, because they always exhibited the same pheno- 
mena. They rolled over our heads, they were there- 
fore constituted of the most solid materials. Who 
could suppose that the exhalations from the land and 
sea supplied the water descending from the clouds, or 
compute their corresponding quantities ? .No Halley 
then lived to make so curious a calculation. The heavens 
therefore were conceived to contain reservoirs. These 
reseiToirs could be supported only on a strong arch, and 
as this arch of heaven was actually transparent, it must 
necessarily have been made of chrystal. In order that 
the waters above might descend from it upon the earth, 
sluices, cataracts, and flood-gates were necessary, which 
might be opened and shut as circumstances required. 
Suoh was the astronomy of the day ; and as the authbr 

2b3 
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wrote for Jews, it was incumbent upon him to adopt 
their gross ideas^ borrowed from other people somewhat 
less gross than themselves. 

'' God also made two great lights, one to rule the 
day, the other the night : he also made the stars." 

It must be admitted that we perceive throughout the 
same ignorance of nature. The Jews did not know 
that the moon shone only with a reflected light. The 
author here speaks of stars as of more luminous points, 
such as they appear, although they are in fact so many 
suns, having each of them worlds revolving round it. 
The Holy Spirit, then, accommodated himself to the 
spirit of the times. If he had said that the sun was a 
million times larger than the earth, and the moon fifty 
times smaller, no one would have comprehended him. 
They appear to us two stars of nearly equal size. 

'^ God said,,aIso, let us make man in our own image^ 
and let him have dominion over the fishes," &c. 

What meaning did the Jews attach to the expression, 
'^ let us make man in our own image ?" The same as 
all antiquity attached to it, — 

**■ Finxit in effigiem moderanliim cuncta deoram." 

Ovid, Metam. i. 88: 

No images are made but of bodies. No nation ever 
imagined a God without body, and it is impossible to 
represent him otherwise. We may indeed say that 
God is nothing that we are acquainted with, but we 
can have no idea of what he is. The Jews invariably 
conceived God to be corporeal, as well as every other 
people. All the first fathers of the church, also, enter* 
tained the same belief till they had embraced the ideas 
of Plato, of rather until the light of christianityl>ecame 
more pure. 

'* He created them male and female." 

If God, or the secondary or inferior gods, created 
mankind, male and female, after their own likeness, it 
would seem, in that case, as if the Jews believed that 
God and* the gods who so formed them were male and 
female. It has been a subiect of discussion, whether 
the author means to say that man had originally two 
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sexes, or merely that God made Adam and Eve pn the 
same day. Tne most natural meaning is, that God 
formed Adam and Eve at the same time; but this in- 
terpretation involves an absolute contradiction to. the 
.statement of the woman V being made oat of the rib of 
the man after the seven days were concluded. 

" And he rested on the seventh day.*' 

The Phenicians, Chaldeans, and Indians, represented 
God as having made the world in six periods, which 
the ancient Zoroaster calls the «ix '^ Gahambars," so 
celebrated among the Persians. 

It is beyond all question that these nations possessed 
a theology before the Jews inhabited the desarts of 
Oreb and Sinai, and before they could possibly have any 
•writers. Many writers have considered it probable 
that the allegory of six days was imitated from that of 
the six periods. God may have permitted the idea to 
have prevailed in large and populous empires before 
he inspired the Jewish people with it* He had un- 
doubtedly permitted other people to invent the arts 
before the Jews were in possession of anyone of them. 

" From this pleasant place a river went out which 
watered the garden, and thence it was divided into 
four rivers. One was called Pison, which compassed 
the whole land of Havilah, whence cometh gold .... 
the second was called Gihon, and surrounds Ethiopia 
.... the third is the Tigris, and the fourth the Eu- 
phrates." 

According to this version, the earthly paradise would 
have contained nearly a third part of Asia and of 
Africa. The sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
are sixty leagues distant from each other, in frightful 
mountains, bearing no possible resemblance to a garden. 
The river which borders Ethiopia, and which can be 
no other than the Nile, commences its course at the 
distance of more than a thousand leagues from the 
sources of the Tigris and Euphrates ; and> if the Pison 
means the Phasis, it is not a little surprising that the 
source of a Scythian river, s^nd that of an African one, 
should be situated on the same spot, >Ve.. mast there- 
fore look for some other explanation, and for other 



rivers. Every commentator has got up a paradise Off 
his own. 

It has been said that tlie garden of Eden resem^ 
blcs the gardens of Eden at Saana in Arabia Felilf, 
celebrated thronghout all antiquity ; that the Hebrews, 
a very recent people, might be an Arabian horde, and 
assume to themselves the honour of the most beautiful 
spot in the finest district of Arabia; and that tbey 
have always converted to their own purposes the 
ancient traditions of the vast and powerful nations in 
the midst of whom they were in bondage. They werfe 
not however, on this account, the less under the divine 
protection and ^lidance. 

" The Lord then took the man and put him into the 
garden of Eden that he might cultivate it." 

It is very respectable and pleasant for a man to 
" cultivate his garden," but it must have been some- 
what difficult for Adam to have dressed and kept ?n 
order a garden of a thousand leagues in length, even 
although he had been supplied with some assistants. 
Commentators on this subject therefore, we again ob- 
serve, are completely at a loss, and must be content to 
exercise their ingenuity in conjecture. A.ccordingly, 
these four rivers have been described as flowing through 
numberless different territories. 

" Eat not of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, of 
good and evil." 

It is not easy to conceive that there ever existed a 
tree which could teach good and evil as there are trees 
that bear pears and apricots. And besides, the question 
is asked, why is God unwilling that man should know 
good and evil ? Would not his free access to this know- 
ledge, on the contrary, appear (if we may venture to 
use such language) more worthy of God, and far more 
necessary to man? To our Vreak reason it would seem 
more natural and proper for God to command him to 
eat largely of such fruit; but we must bring our reason 
under subjection, and acquiesce with humility and sim- 
plicity in the c6nclusion that God is to be obeyed. 
« If thou shalt eat thereof, thou shall die." 
Nevertheless, A^tm eatof it and did not die; on 



the contrary, he is stated to have lived on for nine hun- 
dred and thirty years. Many of the fathers considered 
the whole matter as an allegory. In fact, it might be 
said, that all other animals have no knowledge that they 
shall die, but that man, by means of his reason, has 
such knowledge. This reason is ^e tree of knowledge 
which enables him to foresee his end. This, perhaps, 
is the most rational interpretation that can be given. 
We venture not to decide positively. 
• " The Lord said also, it is not good for man to be 
alone ; let us make him a help meet for him." 

We naturally expect that the Lord is about to bestow 
upon him a wife ; but first he conducts before him all 
the various tribes of animals. Perhaps the copyist 
may have committed here an error of transposition. 

** And the name which Adam gave to every animal 
is its true name." 

What we should naturally understand by the true 
name of an animal, would be a name describing all, or 
at least, the principal properties of its species. But 
this is not the case in any language. In each there are 
some imitative words, as coq and coucu in the Celtic, 
which bear some slight similarity, to the notes of the 
cock and the cuckoo. Tintamarre, trictrack, in French ; 
alali in Greek, lupus in Latin, &c. But these imitative 
words are exceeaingly few) Moreover, if Adam had 
thus thoroughly known the properties of various animals, 
he must either have previously eaten of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, or it would apparently have answered 
no end for God to have interdicted him from it. He must 
have already known more than the Royal Society of 
London, and the Academy of the Sciences. 

It may be remarked, that this is the first time the 
name of Adam occurs in the book of Genesis. The 
'first man, according to the ancient Brachmans, who 
were prodigiously anterior to the Jews, was called 
Adimo, a son of the earth, and his wife Procris, life. 
This is recorded in the Veidam, in the history of the 
second formation of the world. Adam and Eve ex- 
pressed ^rfectly the same meanings in the Phenician 



ilHiguag« — a new evidence of the holy spinrs conforfii-' 
ing itself to cotmnonly received ideas. 

^* WheA Adtttti was asleep God took one of his ribs 
and pat flesh instew) thereof; and of the rib which h^ 
had taken from Adam he formed a woman, atid he 
brought the woman to Adam.** 

In the previous chapter, the Lord had already erealed 
the male and the female ;- why therefore remove a rib 
from the man to form oat of it a woman who was 
already in being? It is answered, that the author 
barely announces in the one case what he explains itk 
another. It is answered Aurther, that this allegory 
places ^e wife in subjection to her husband, ana 
expresses their intimate union. Many persons hav^ 
been led to imi^ne from this verse that men have one 
tib less than women; but this is a heresy, and anatoiny 
informs us that a wife has no more ribs than her 
husband. 

^* But the serpent w^ more subtle than all animals 
on the earth ; he said to the woman," &c. 

Throughout the whole of this article there is nb 
mention made of the devil. Everything in it related 
to the usual course of nature. The serpent was con- 
sidered by all oriental nations, not only as the most 
cunning of all animals, but likewise as immortal. The 
Chaldeans had a fable concerning a quarrel between 
God and the serpent, and this fable had been preserved 
by Pherecides. Oigen cites it i9 his sixth book against 
Celsus. A serpent was borne in procession at the 
feasts of Bacchus. The Egyptians, according to the 
atatement of EusebiuS in the first book of the tenlii 
chapter of his Evangelical Preparation, attached a 
species of divinity to the serpent. In Arabia, India, 
and even China, the serpent was regarded as the 
symbol of life ; and hence it was that uie emperors of 
China, long before the time of Moses, always bor6 
upon their breaiSt the image of a serpent. 

Eve expresses no astonishment at the serpent's 
speaking to her. In all ancient histories, animals 
iwve spoken; hence Pilpay and Lokman excited n* 
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4»iirpsUe \>y tbeir introduction of fU)imal« coovcirftiBg 
mi disputing. 

The whole of this affair appears so clearly to ha¥0 
been suppofied. in the natural course of events, and sf 
unconnected with aaything allegorical, that the nar-> 
rative assigns a reason why the serpent, from that tnne, 
has moved creejping on its belly, why we always ar» 
fiager to crush it under our feet, and why it always 
attempts (at least according to the popular belief) i0 
bite and wound us. Precisely as, with respect to pre- 
sumed changes affecting certain animals recorded in 
ancient fable, reasons were stated why the Crow which 
originally had been white is at the present day black ; 
why the owl quits his gloomy retreat only by night ; 
why the wolf is devoted to carnage, &c. The ikthers^ 
however, believed the affair to be an allegory at once 
clear and venerable, The safest way is to believe like 
them. ^ 

^^ I will multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; 
in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children. Thou shalt 
be under the power of the man, and he shall rule over 
thee." 

Why, it is asked, should the multiplication of con* 
ception be a punishment ? It was, on the contrary, 
says the objector, esteemed a superior blessing, parti* 
cuiarly among the Jews. The pains of child-birtii are 
inconsiderable in all, except very weak or delicate 
women. Thope accustomed to labour are delivered, 
particularly in warm climates, with great ease. Brutes 
frequently experience greater suffering from this pro* 
cess of nature: some even die under it. And widi 
respect to the siqteriority or dominion of the man over 
the woman, it is merely in the natural course of events; 
it is the effect of strength of body, and evei^ of strengdi 
of mind. M^n, generally speaking, po8ses$ organs more 
capable of continued attention than women, and.arebet^ 
ter fitted by nature for labours bath of the head and atni* 
^ut when a woman possesses both a. hand and a iQin4 
inore powerful than her husband'«,. ahe everywhere posr 
fieBsea the dominion onver bi^; it if then the hudNwut 
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that 18 under subjection to the wife. There is certainly 
truth in these remarks; but it might, neyertheless, 
▼ery easily be the fact, that before the commission of 
the original sin, neither subjection nor sorrow existed. 

** The Lord made for them coats of skins/' 

This passage decidedly proves that the Jews believed 
God to be cotporeal. A rabbi, -of the name of Eliezar, 
stated in his works, that God clothed Adam and Eve 
with the skin of ihe very serpent who had tempted 
them; and Origen maintains that this coat of skins 
was a new flesh, a new body, which God conferred on 
man. It is far better to adhere respectfully to the 
literal texts. 

^^ And the Lord said ; Lo ! Adam is become like one 
of us." 

It seems as if the Jews admitted, originally, many 
gods. It is somewhat more difficult to determine what 
diey meant by the word God, Elolum. Some commen- 
tators have contended that the expression .one of us 
sienifies the Trinity. But certainly there is no&ing 
relating to the Trinity, throughout the Bible. The 
Trinity is not a compound of many or several gods : 
it is one and the same god threefold ; and the Jews, 
never heard the slightest mention of one god in three 
persons. By the words like us, or as one of us, it is 

frobable that the Jews understood the angels, Elohim. 
t is thb passage which has induced many learned 
men very rashly to conclude that this book was not 
written until that people had adopted the belief of 
these inferior g^ds. But this opinion has been con- 
demned. 

^' The Lord sent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
to cultivate the ground." 

** But," it is remarked by some, ** the Lord had 
placed him in the garden of Edeti to cttZ^afe &at 
garden. If Adam, instead of being a gardener, merely 
becomes a labourer, his situation, they observe, is not 
made very much worse by the change. A good la* 
i>ourer is well worth a good gardener. These remarks 
must be regarded as too light and frivolous. It«ap- 
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Ears more judicious to say, that God punished disor 
dience by banishing the offender from the place of 
his nativity. 

The whole of this history, generally speaking (ac- 
cording to the opinion of liberal,' not to say licentious 
commentators) pf'oceeds upon the idea which has pre- 
vailed in every past age, and still exfstii, that the first 
times were better and happier than those which fol* 
lowed. Men have always complained of the present 
and extolled the past. Pressed down by the labours 
of life, they have imagined happiness to consist in 
inactivity, not considering that the most unhappy of 
all states is that of a man who has nothing to do. They 
felt themselves frequently miserable, and framed in 
their imaginations an ideal period in which all the 
world had been happy ; although it might be just as 
naturally and truly supposed that there had existed 
times in which no tree decayed and perished, in which 
no beast was weak, diseased, or devoured by another, 
and in which spiders did not prey upon flies. Hencd 
the idea of the golden age; of the eg^ pierced Hjr Ari- 
manes; of the serpent who stole from the ass the 
recipe for obtaining a happy and immortal' life, which 
the man had placed upon his packsaddle ; of the con- 
flict between Typhon and Osiris, and between Opheneus 
and the gods ; of the famous box of Pandora ; and of all 
those ancient tales, of which some are ingenious, but 
none instructive. But we are bound to believe that 
the fables of other nations are imitations of the He- 
brew history, since we possess the aiicient history of 
the Hebrews, and the early books of other nations are 
nearly all destroyed. Besides, the testimonies in favour 
of the book of Genesis are irrefragable. 

"^ " And he placed before the garden of Eden a cherub 
with a flaming swOrd, which turned all round to guard 
the way to the tree of life." 

The word A:ertt6 signifies oa^. An ox armed with 
a flaming sword' is rather a singular exhibition. It 
is' said, before a portal. But the Jews afterwards 
represented l^ngels under the form of oxen, and hawks/ 
dihough they were forbidden to make any images*' 
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They evidently derived these ^i^bleins of oxen wel^ 
hawks from the Egyptians, whom they imitated in «^ 
many other things. The Egyptians first ven^ratf^ 
the ox as the emblem of agriculturei aii4 the hawk as 
that of the winds; but ihey ^ever converted t)ie cu^ 
into a centinel. It is probably an aU^^ry; an4 tl^ 
Jews by kerub understood nature. It .was a symbol 
formed of the head of an ox, the head and body of % 
man, and the wings of a hawk, 

'' And the Lord set a mark upon Cain.'' 
What Lord? says the infidel. He accepts the offering 
of Abel, and rejects that of his elder brother, withofitthe 
least reason beine assigned for the distinction. By 
this proceeding, the Lord was the cause of animosity 
between the two brothers. We are presented in thif 
piece of history, it is true, with a moral, however 
humiliating lesson; a lesson to be derived from ai) 
the fables of antiquity, that scarcely had the race 
of man commenced the pareer of existence, before on^ 
brother assassinates another. But what the sages of this 
world consider contrary to everything moral, to every 
thing just, to all the principles of common, sense, i^ 
that God, who inflicted eternal damnation on tke race 
pfn^an, ai^d useless crucifixion on his own son, oq 
account meriely of the eating of an apple, should 
absolutely pardon a fratracide ! nay, tliat he should 
more than pardon, that he should td.ke the ofiej^dei; 
under his pe9uliar protectiop! He declares, thai^ 
whoever shall avenge the murder of Abel shall ex-* 
perience seven-fold the punishment that C^n might 
have suffered. He puts a. mark upon him as a sa^ 
guard. Here, continue these vile blasphem^^Sy here ici 
a fable as execral^e as it is absurd. It is the raving 
of some wretched JqWj who wrote those infamous and 
revolting fooleries, in imitation of the tales so grjQe4i)iy 
swallowed by the neighbouring population in SiyrHif 
This senseless Jew attributed these atrqciqaii reveries 
to Moses, at a time when nothijug was so ^a-af^ 
boolfs. Ths^t fatality, which. afTects and dispose^; q^ 
everything, has delivered down .t)us co^p^a^i^tih^ 
production to our oyrfi tifl^^ %^^^ ^P ^^mh^ 
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tt« and fbok tiave believed it. Such is the language 
of a tribfe of theists, wh9, while they adore a God, 
dpre to condemn the God of Israel ; and who judge 
6f the conduct of the eternal Deity by the rules of 
Oar own imperfect morality, and erroneous justice. 
They admit a God, to Subject him to our laws. Let 
iis guard against such rashness ; and, once again it 
must be repeated, let us revere what we cannot com- 
prehend. Let us cry out, O altitudo ! O the height 
and depth ! trith all our strength. 

^' The gods Elohim, seeing the daughters of men 
{bat they were fair, took for wives those whom they 
diose." 

This imagination, again, may be traced in the history 
of every people. No nation has ever existed, unless 
|>efrhaps we may except China, in which some god is 
not described as havmg had offspring from women. 
These corporeal gods frequently descended to visit 
:{heir dominions upon earth ; they saw the daughters of 
our race, and attached themselves to those who were 
most interesting iand beautiful : the issue of this con- 
nection between gods and mortals must of course have 
been superior to other men ; accordingly. Genesis in- 
forms nif that from the association it mentions, of the 
gods with women, sprang a race of giants. 

'* I will bring a deluge* of waters upon the earth.** 

I will merely observe here that St. Augustin, in his 
** City of God,** No. 8, says, " Maximum illud dilu- 
vium Greeca nee Latina novet historia:" — neither Greek 
nor Latin history knows anything about the great 
deluge. In fact, none had ever been known in Greece 
but those of Diicaleon and Ogyges. They are re-*^ 
garded as universal in the fables collected by Ovid,- 
but are wholly unknown in eastern Asia. St. Augustin, 
tiierefore, is not mistaken, in saying that history makes 
no mention of this event. 

*^ God said to Noah, I will make a covenant with 
you, and with your seed after you, and with all living 

creatures." 

• . 

* dee thtf artick Dblvge. 
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dod make a covenant with beasts ! What sort of a 
covenant? Such is the outcry of infidels., But if he 
ihakes a covenant with man, why not with the beast? 
It has feeling, and there is something as diTine in 
feeling as in the most metaphysical meditation. Be^* 
sides, beasts feel more correctly than the greater part 
<)f men think. It is clearly in virtue of this treaty, that 
Francis d'Assise, the founder of the seraphic order, 
said to the grasshoppers and the hates, — *' Pray siiig, 
my dear sister grasshopper; pray browse^ my dear 
brother hare." . But what were the conditions of the 
treaty ? That all animals should devour one another ; 
that they should feed upon our flesh, and we upon 
theirs ; that,- after having eaten them,- we should pro- 
ceed with wrath and fury to the extermination of our 
own race, — nothing being then wanting to crown the 
horrid series of butchery and cruelty but devouring 
6ur fellow-men, after having thus remorsely destroyed 
them. ' Had there been actually such a treaty as this, it 
could have been entered into only with the devil. 

Probably the meaning of the wnole passage is neithet 
inore nor less, than that God is equally &e absolute 
master of everything that bireath^s. This pact can be 
nothing more than an prdef, and the word covenant is 
used merely as more emphatic and impressive; we 
should not therefore be startled and offended at the 
words, but adore the spirit, and direct our minds back 
to the period in which this book was written, — a book of 
scandal to the weak, but of edification to the strong. 

** And I will put my bow in the clouds, and it shall 
be a sign of my covenant," &c. 

Observe that the author does not say, I have put iny 
Bow in the clouds ; he says, — 1 mil put : this clearly 
itnplies it to have been the prevailing opinion that 
there had not always been a rainbow. This phenooto- 
tion is necessarily produced by rain ; yet in this place 
it is represented as something supernatural, exhibited 
in order to announce and prove that the earth should 
no more be inundated. It is singular to chuse the 
certain sign of rain, in order to assure men against 
their being drowned. But it may also be replied. 



that in any danger of inundation, we have the cheering 
security of the rainbow. 

** But the Lord came down to see the city and the 
tower which the sons'^f Adam had built, and he said,-— 
Behold a people which has but one language. They 
have begun to do this, and they will not desist until 
they have completed it. Come then', let us go and 
confound their language, that no one may understand 
hid neighbour."* 

Observe here, that the sacred writer always continues 
to conform to the popular opinions. He always speaks 
of God as of a man who endeavours to inform himself 
of what is passing, who is desirous of seeing with his . 
own eyes what is g6ing on in his dominions, who calls 
together his council in order to deliberate with them. 

" And Abraham having divided his men (who were 
three hundred and eighteen in number) fell upon the 
five kings and pursued them unto Hoba, on the left 
hand of Damascus." 

From the south bank of the lake of Sodom to 
Damascus was a distance of eighty leagues, not to 
mention crossing the mountains Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus. Infidels smile and triumph at such exag^- 
ration. But as the Lord favoured Abraham, nothmg 
was in fact exaggerated, 

" And two angels arrived at Sodom at even." 

The whole history of these two angels, whom the 
inhabitants of Sodom wished to violate, is perhaps the 
most extraordinary in the records of all antiquity. But 
it must be considered that almost all Asia believed in 
the existence of the demoniacal incubus and succubus; 
and moreover, that these two angels were creatures more 
perfect than mankind, and must have possessed mote 
beauty to stimulate theit execrable tendencies. It is pos- 
sible that the passage maybe only meant as a rhetorical 
'figure to express the atrocious depravity of Sodontand 
Gk)morrah. It is not without the greatest diffidence * 
that we suggiest to the leailied this solution. 
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As to Lot, wbo proposes to the people of Sodom the 
substitution of his two daughters in the room of the 
a^ngels ; and his wife, who was changed into a statue 
of salt, and all the rest of that history, what shall we 
venture to say ? The old Arabian tale of Cinyras and 
Myrrha has some resemblance to the incest of Lot with 
his daughters; and the adventure of Philemon and 
Baucis is somewhat similar to the case of the two angels 
who appeared to Lot and his wife. With respect to 
the statue of salt, we know not where to find any re- 
semblance ; perhaps in the history of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 

Many. ingenious men are of opinion, with the great 
Newton and the learned Le Clerc, that the Pentateuch 
was written by Samuel when the Jews had a little 
knowledge of reading and writing, and that all. these 
histories are imitations of Syrian fables. 

But it is enough that all this is in the holy scripture 
to induce us to reverence it, without attempting to find 
out in this book anything besides what is written by 
the holy spirit. JL.et us always recollect, that those 
times were not like our times; and let us not fail 
tp repeat, after so many great men, that the Old 
Testament is a true history; and that all that has 
been written differing from it, by the rest of the world, 
is fabulous. 

, Soi^e critics have contended, that all the incredible 
passages in the canonical books, which scandalise weak 
minds, ought to be suppressed ; but it has been ob- 
served in answer, that those critics had bad hearts, 
and ought to be burnt at the stake ; and that it is im- 
possible to be a good man without believing that the 
people of Sodom wanted to yiolate two angels. Such 
. IS the reasoning of a species of monsters who wish to 
lord it over the understandings of mankind. 

It k true, that many eminent fathers of the church 
have Sad the prudence to turn all these histories into 
allegories, after the example of the Jews, and particu* 
larly of Philo. The popes, more discreet, have endea- 
voured >to prevent the translation of these books into 
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the vulgar tongue, lest some men should in consequence 
be led to think and judge^ about what was proposed to 
them>only to adore. 

We are certainly justified in concluding hence, that 
those who thoroughly understand this book should 
tolerate those who do not understand it at all ; for if 
the latter understand nothing of it, it is not their own 
fault: on the other hand, those who comprehend 
nothing that it contains should tolerate those who 
comprehend everything in it. 

Learned and ingenious men, full of their own talelits 
and acquirements, have maintained that it is impos- 
sible Moses could have written the book of Genesis. 
One of their principal reasons is, that in the history of 
Abraham, that patriarch is stated to have paid fot a 
cave he purchased for the interment of his wife in silver 
coin, and the king of Gerar to have given Sarah a thou- 
sand pieces of silver when he restored her, after having 
carried her off for her beauty at the age of seventy-five. 
They inform us, that they have consulted all the an- 
cient authors, and that it appears very certain that at 
the period mentioned, silver money was not in exist- 
ence. But these are evidently mere cavils, as the 
church has always firmly believed Moses to have been 
the author of the Pentateuch. They strengthen all the 
doubts suggested by Aben-Ezra and Baruch Spinoza. 
The physician Astruc, father-in-law of the comptroller- 
general Silhouette, in his book (now become very scarce) 
called " Conjectures on the Book of Genesis," adds 
some objections, inexplicable undoubtedly to human 
learning, but not so to a humble and submissive piety. 
The learned, n^any of them, contradict every line, but 
the devout consider every liiie sacred. Let us dread 
falling into the misfortune of believing and trusting to 
our reason ; but let us bring ourselves into subjection 
in understanding as well as in heart.* 

'^ And Abraham said that Sardi was his sister, and 
the King 6( Gerar took her for himself." 

We admit, as we have said under the article AftitA- 



^ See the article MotBs. 
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HAM, that Samb was at this time nmety years of age, 
lliat she ha^ been already carried away by a king of 
Egypt, and that a king of this same horrid wilderness' 
of Gerar likewise, many years afterv^rds, carried away 
the wife of Isaac, Abraham's son. We have also 
spoken of his servant Hagar, who bore him a son, 
and of the manner in which the patriarch sent her and 
her son away. It is well known how infidels triumph on 
the subject of all these histories, with what a disdain- 
ful smile they speak of them, and that they place iher 
story of one Abimelech felling in love with Sarah whom 
Abraham had passed as his sister, and of another Abi- 
melech falling in love with Rebecca, whom Isaac also 
passes as his sister, even beneath the thousand' and one 
nights of the Arabian fables. We cannot too often 
remark, that the gieat error of all these learned critics 
is their wishing to try everything by the test of our 
feeble reason, and to judge of the ancient Arabs as 
they judge of the courts of France or of England. 

" And the soul of Sichem, king Hamor's son, was 
bound up with' the soul of Dinah, and he soothed her 
grief by his tender caresses, and he went to Hamor 
his father, and said to him, give me that woman to be 
my wife." 

Here our critics exclaim in terms of stronger disgust 
than ever. What! say they; the son of a king is desi- 
rous to marry a vagabond girl; the marriage is cele- 
brated ; Jacob the father, and Dinah the daughter, are 
loaded with presents; the king of Sichem deigns to 
receive those vmndering robbers called patriarchs 
within his city; he has the incredible politeness or 
kindness to undergo, with his son, his court, and his* 
people, the rite of circumcision, thud condescending to 
the superstition of a petty horde that could not call half 
a league of territory their own ! And in return for this * 
astonishing hospitality and goodness, how do our holy- 
patriarch&act? They wait for the day when the ptocess 
of circumcision generally inducer fever, when Simeon - 
and Levi run thiough the whole city with pbignards In 
their bandsi andmassacrethe king, theprince his son; 
and all the inhabitants. Wii afe ptecluded from the 



horror- appropriate to this infernal counterpart of tjie 
tragedy of St. Bartholomew, only by a sense of its ab- 
collate impossibility. It is an abominable romance; but 
it is evidently a ridiculous romance! It is impossible 
that two men could bave slaughtered in quiet the whole 
population of a city. The people might' suffer in a 
alight degree from, die operation which had preceded; 
but notwithstanding this, they would have risen in 
defence ag^nst two diabolical miscreants ; they would 
have instantly assembled, would have surrounded them, 
and destroyed them with the summary and complete 
vengeance merited by their atrocity. 

But there is a still more palpable impossibility. It 
is, that according to the accurate computation of time, 
Dinah, this daughter of Jacob, could be only three 

? rears old ; and that, even by forcing up chronology as 
Ieut as possible in favour of die narrative, she could at 
Che very most be only five. It is here, then, that we 
are assailed with bursts of indignant exclamation!^- 
What! it is said, what! is it this book, the book of a 
rejected and reprobate people; a book so long unknown 
to all the world; a book in which sound reason and 
decent manners are outraged in every page, — that is 
held up to us as irrefragable, holy, and dictated by 
God himself? Is it not even impious to believe it ? or 
could anything less than the fury of cannibals urge to 
the persecution of sensible and modest men for not 
believing it? 

. To this we reply, — The church declares its belief in 
it. The copyists may have mixed up some revolting 
absurdities with respectable and genuine histories. It 
belongs to the holy church only to decide. The pro- 
fane ought to be guided by her. Those absurdities, 
those alleged horrors, do not affect the substance of 
our faith. How lamentable would be the fate of man-> 
kind, if religion and virtue depended upon what for- 
merly happened to Sichem and to little Dinah ! 

" These are the Icings who reigned in the land of 
Edom before the children of Israel had a king." 

This is the celebrated passage which has proved one 
of the great stumbling stones. This it was which de- 



cided the great Newtpn, the pioas and acute Samuel 
Clarke, the profound and philosophic BoKngbroke, th^ 
learned Le Clerc, .the ingenious Freret, and a host of 
Other enlightened men, to maintain thslt it was impos-^ 
aible Moses could have been the author of Genesis. 

We admit, that in fact these words cotild not havd| 
lueen written until after the thne that the Jews had kings. 

It is principally this verse that determined AstfUc td 
gire up the inspired authority of the whole book of" 
Genesis, and suppose the author had derived his iha-^ 
lerials fVom* existing memoirs and records. Hid work 
is ingenious and accurate, but it is rash, not py ssf 
aiidacious. Even a council would scarcely hav4 ^fen- 
twed on: such an enterprise. And to wnat purpose 
has it served Astruc's thankless and dangerous laboulr 
— ^to double the darkness he wished to enlighten ? Here 
h the fruit of the tree of knowledge, of which wd are 
all so desirous of eating. Why must it be, that thd 
fruit of the tree of ignorance should be more nourish-; 
hkg and more digestible ? 

But of what consequence can it be to us, after all, 
iifhether any particular verse or chapter was written by 
Moses, or Samuel, or the priest (sacrificateur) whcf 
cafme to Samaria, or Esdras, or any other petson ? Irf 
^hat respect can our government, our laws, our for- 
tunes, our morals, our well-being, be bound up With 
the unknowh chiefs of a wretched and barbarous coun- 
try called Edom or Idumea, always inhabited by t'ob- 
bers. Alas ! those poor Ardbs, who have not shirts to 
then: backii, neithefr know nor care whether or hot we af e? 
iA existence ! They go oh steadily plundering caravani^ 
and eating barley bread, while we are' perplexing ahdf 
tormenting ourselves to know whether any petty kihg^ 
flourished iri a particular canton of Arabia retrea, be- 
fo^ they existed in a particular canton adjoining tfie^ 
west of the lake of Sodom ! 

O miseras hominum curas ! O pectora cceca ! 

LtrcRETitrs, bodk li. v. l4. 

^Hnd, WY6t<^ed man ! iii what dark paths of strife 
Thou Walk'M tbo little journey of thy life 1— Crbbch. 



GENU, 

The doctrines of judicial astrology and magic have 
spread all over the world. Look back to the ancien^ 
Zoroaster, and you will fiud that of the genii long esta« 
blished. All antiquity abounds in astrcuogers and nia* 
gicians ; such ideas were therefore very natural. At 
present we smile at the number who entertained them ; 
if ^e were in their situation, — if like them we were 
only beginning to cultivate the sciences, we should 
perhaps believe just the same. Let us suppose our- 
selves intelligent people, beginning to reason on our 
own existence, and to observe the stars. The earthy 
we might say, is no doubt immoveable in the midst of 
the world ; the sun and planets only revolve in her 
service, and the stars are only made for us ; man there- 
fore is the great object of all nature. What is the in- 
tention of all these globes^ and of the immensity of 
heaven thus destined for our use ? It is very likely th^i^ 
all space and these globes are peopled with substances^ 
and since we are the favourites of nature, placed in the 
centre of the universe, and all is made for man, these 
substances are evidently destined to watch over man. 

The first man who believed the thing at all possible^ 
would soon find disciples persuaded that it existed. 
We might then commence by saying, genii perhaps 
exists and nobody could afiBrm the contrary; for where 
is the impossibility of the air and planets being peo- 
pled ? We might afterwards say, there are genii, and 
cert^nly no one could prove that there are not. Soon 
after, some sages might see these genii; and we should 
have no right to say to them. You have not seen them; 
as these persons might be honourable, $md altogether 
\yorthy of credit. One might s^e the genius of ibi^ 
empire or of his own city ; anpther that of Mar^ or 
Saturn ; the genii of the four elements nught be mani- 
fested to several philosophers; more than one sage 
might se^ his own genius ; all at first might be littjb 
niore ths^ dreaming, but dreams are the symbols of 
truth* 
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It was soon known exactly how these genii were 
fonned. To visit our globe, they must necessarily hare 
wings ; they therefore had wings. We only know of 
bodies ; they therefore had bodies, but bodies much 
finer than ours, since they were genii, and much lighter^ 
because they came from so great a distance. The 
sages who had the privilege of conversing with the 

fenii inspired others with the hope of enjoying the same 
appiness. A sceptic would have been ill received, if 
be had said to them, I have seen no genius, therefore 
there are none. They would have replied. You reason 
ill ; it does not follow that a thing exists not, which is 
unknown to you. There is no contradiction in the 
doctrine which inculcates these ethereal powers; no 
impossibility that they may visit us ; they show them* 
selves to our sages, xhey manifest themselves to us ; 
you are not worthy of seeing genii. 

Everything on earth is composed of good and evil ; 
there are therefore incontestibly good and bad genii. 
The Persians had their peris and dives; the Greeks^ 
their demons and cacodemons; the Latins, bonos et 
malos genios. The good genii are white, and the bad 
black, except among the negroes^ where it is necessa«> 
rily the reverse. Plato without difficulty admits of a 
good and an evil genius foir every individual. * The evil, 
genius of Brutus appeared to him, and announced to 
him his death before the battle of Philippi. Have not 
grave historians said so ? And w6uld not Plutarch 
have been very injudicious to have assured us of this 
fact, if it were not triie ? 

Further, consider what a source of feasts, amuse-' 
ments, good tales, and bon mots, originated in the 
belief of genii. 

There were male and female genii. The genii of the. 
ladies were called by the Romans little Junos. They 
also had the pleasure of seeing their genii grow up. 
In infancy, they were a kind of Cupid with wings, and. 
"when they protected old age, they wore long beards, 
and even sometimes the form of serpents. At Rome, 
there is preserved a marble, on which is represented a 
seipent under a palm tree, to which are attached' two 
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crowns with this inscription — '^ To tihe genius of the 
August! ;'* it was the emblem of immortality. 

What demonstratiTe proof have we at present, that 
the genii, so universally admitted by so many en- 
lightened nations, are only phantoms of the imagina- 
tion ? All that can be said is reduced to this, — I have 
never seen a genius, and no one of my acquaintance has 
ever seen one ; Brutus has not written, that his genius 
appeared to him before the battle of Phiiippi ; neither 
Newton, Locke, nor even Descartes, who gave the 
reins to his imagination, — ^neither kings nor ministers 
of state have ever been suspected of communing wi& 
their genii ; therefore I do not believe a thing of whidi 
there is not the least proof. I confess their existence 
is not impossible; but the possibility is not a proof of 
the reality. It is possible that «there may be satyrs, 
with little turned-up tails and goats' feet; but I must 
see several to believe in them; for if I saw but one, I 
should still doubt their existence. 

> 

GENIUS. 

Of genius or demon, we have already spoken in the 
article Angel. It is not easy to know precisely whe- 
ther the peris of the Persians were invented before the 
demons of the Greeks, but it is very probaJble. 

It may be, that the souls of the aead, called shades, 
manes, &c. passed for demons. Hercules, in Heaiod^ 
says that a demon dictated his labours. 

The demon of Socrates had so great a reputatioo, 
that Apuleius, vthe author of the '* Golden Ass,'' who 
was himself a magician of good repute, says in his 
Treatise on the Genius of Socrates, that a man must be 
without religion who denies it. You see, that Apu- 
leius reasons precisely like bcoth^s Garasse and Bep* 
tier, — ^^Thou dost not believe that which I believe; thou 
art therefore without religion. And tlie jansenists have 
said as much of brother Bertier, as well as of all tbs 
worid except then^ves. These demons, say« the very 
religious and filthy Apuleius, are intermediate powers 
, between ether and our lower r€^ioD« Thfey live in. our 

YOL. III. 2 D 
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atmosphere, and bear our prayers and xiieriU to the 
gods. They treat of succours and benefits, as inter- 
preters and ambassadors. Plato says, that it is by their 
ministry that revelations, presages, and the miracles 6i 
magicians, are effected. '^ Cseterum sunt queedam di* 
vines mediee potestates, inter summum ttthera, et infi- 
mas terras, in isto intersitse eeris spatio, per quas et 
^iesideria nostra et merita ad deos commeant. Hos 
Greeco nominee demonias nuncupant. Inter terricolas 
C(Bli colasque vectores, bine pecum, inde dononim: 
<{m ultr6 citr6que portant, hinc petitiones, inde suppe* 
tias : ceu quidam utriusque interpretes, et salutigeri. 
Per bos eosdem, ut Plato in symposio autumat, cuncta 
denuntiata, et majorum varia miracula, omnesque 
preesagium species reguntur." 

St Augustin has condescended to refute Apuleius In 
these words : 

*^ Itis impossible for us to say, that demons are nei- 
ther mortal or eternal, for all that has life either lives 
eternally, or loses the breath of life by death ; and Apu- 
leius has said, that as to time, the demons are eternal. 
What then remains, but that demons hold . a medium 
situation, and have one quality higher and another 
lower than mankind ; and as, of these two things, eter- 
nity is the only higher thing which they exclusively 
Eossess, to complete the allotted medium, what must 
e the lower, if not misery ?" 

This is powerful reasoning! 

As I have never seen any genii, demons, peris, or 
hobgoblins, whether beneficent or mischievous, I can- 
not speak of them from knowledge. I only relate what 
iias been said by people who have seen them. 

Among the Romans the word genius was not used 
to express a rare talent, as with us : the term for that 
equality was mgenium. We use the word genius indif- 
ferently in speaking of the tutelar demon of a town of 
antiquity, or an artist, or musician. The term genius 
seems to have been intended to designate not ^reat 
talents generally, but those into which invention enters. 
Invention, above every thing, appeared a gift from the 
gods — ^this ingenium, quasi tngenUumj a kind of divine 



inspiration. Now an artist, however perfect he may 
l^ iq his profession^ if he have no invention, if he be 
not origina], is not considered a genius* He is only 
inspired by the artists his predecessors, even when he 
surpasses them. 

It is very probable that many people now play at 
chess better than the inventor of the game, and that 
they might gain the prize of com promised him by the 
Indian king. But this inventor was a genius, and 
those who might now gain the prize would be no such 
thing. Le Poussin, who was a great painter before 
he had seen any good pictures, had a genius for paint- 
ing* Lulli, who never saw any good musician in 
France, had a genius for music. 

Which is the most desirable to possess, a genius 
without a master^, or the attainment of perfection by 
imitating and surpassing the masters which precede us? 

If you put this question to artists, they will perhaps 
be divided ; if you put it to the public, it will not he- 
sitate... Do you like a beautiful Gobelin tapestry bet- 
ter liian onemiade inFlabders at the commencement- 
of the. arts ? Do> you prefer modem masterpieces of 
engraving to the first wood-cuts ? the music of the pre- 
sent day to the^ first airs, which resembled the Gre- 
gorian chaunt ? the makers df the artillery of our time 
to the genius which invented the first cannon ? Every 
body will answer yes. All purchasers will say, I own 
that the inventor of the shuttle had more genius than 
the manufacturer who made my cloth, but my cloth is 
worth more than that of Jhe inventor. 

In short, every one in conscience will confess, that 
we respect the geniuses who invented the arts, but 
that minds which perfect them are of more present 
benefit 

SECTION. II. 

[ The article ' Genius' has been treated of, in the Ency- 
clopedia, by men who possess it. We shall hazard very 
little after them. 

Every town, every man possessed a genius. It 
was imc^ed that those who performed extraordinary 

2D2 
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tUogs -were inspired by their geniuB. The nine mases 
were nine genii, whom it was necessary to invoke; 
therefore Ovid says: — 

Et Dean in nobis, agitante calescimus illo. 
The God within us, he the mind inspires. 

But, properly speaking, is genius anything but ca-^ 
pability ? What is capability but a disposition to sue- 
ceed in an art? Why do we say the genius of a Ian* 
guage? It is, that every language, by its termina* 
tionsy articles, participles, and shorter or longer words» 
will necessarily have exclusive propetties of its own. 

By the genius of a nation is meant the character, 
manners, talents, and even vices, which distinguish, 
one people from another. It is sufficient to see the 
French, English, and Spanish people, to feel this dif- 
ference. 

We have said, that the particular genius of a nan 
for an art is a different thing from his general talent; 
but this name is only given to a very superior ability. 
How many people have talent for poetry, music, and 
painting; yet it Would be ridiculous to call them ge- 
niuses. 

. Genius, conducted by taste, will never commit a 
gross fault. Racine, since Ins Andromache, LePoussin, 
and Rameau, hav« never committed one. 

Genius, without taste, will often commit enormous 
errors ; and, what is worse, it will not be sensible of 
them. 

GEOGRAPHY.* 

Geography is one of those sciences which will 
always require to be perfected. 

Notwithstanding the pains that have been taken, ii 
has hitherto been impossible to have an exact descrip- ' 
tion of the earth. For this great work, it would be 
necessary that all sovereigns should come to an underr 

. * The frreater part of this article is taken up with a detail of 
th.e deficiencies of the elemeniary works on geography in use 
when Voltaire wrote : a few cbaracleriitic passages only are 
retained T. 
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itanding, and lend mutual assistance. But they have 
ever taken more pains to ravage the world than to 
measure it. 

No one has yet been able to make an exact map of 
Upper Egypt, nor of the regions bordering on the Red 
Sea nor of the vast country of Arabia. 

Of Africa we know only the coasts : all the interior 
is no more known than it was in the times of Atlas and 
Hercules. There is not a single well-detailed map of 
all the Grand Turk's possessions in Asia ; all is placed 
at random, excepting some few large towns, the crum- 
bling remains of which are still existing. In the states 
of the Great Mogul something is known of the relative 
positions of Agra and Delhi ; but from thence to the 
kingdom of Golconda everything is laid down at a 
venture. 

It is known that Japan extends from about the thir- 
tieth to the fortieth degree of north latitude ; there 
cannot be an error of more than two degrees, which 
are about fifty leagues ; so that, relying on one of our 
best maps, a pilot would be in danger of losing his 
track or his life. 

As for the longitude, the first maps of the Jesuits 
determined it between the hundred and fifty-seventh 
and the hundred and seventy-fifth degree; whereas,, 
it is now determined between the hundred and forty- 
sixth and the hundred and sixtieth. 

China is the only Asiatic country of which we have 
an exact measurement ; because the emperor Kam-hi 
employed some astronomical Jesuits to draw exact 
maps, which is the best thing the Jesuits have done. 
Had they been content with measuring the earth, they 
would never have been proscribed. 

In our western world, Italy, France, Russia, England, 
and the principal towns of the other states, have been 
measured by the same method which was employed in 
China ; but it was not until a very few years ago, that 
ill France it was un<Jertaken to form an entire top(^a- 
phy. A company taken from the Academy of Sciences 
dispatched engineers or surveyors into every corner of 
the kingdom, to lay down even the meanest hamlet, the 

2 d3 
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dtnallest rivulet, the hills, the woods^ in their tjcue 
places. Before that time, so eonfased was the topo* 
graphy, that on the eve of the battle of Fontenoi, the 
maps of the country being all examined, every one of 
them was found entirely defective. 

If a positive order had been sent from Versailles to 
an inexperienced general to give battle, and post himself 
as appeared most advisable from the maps, as sometimes 
happened in the time of the minister ChamiUars, the 
battle would infallibly have been lost. 

A general who should carry on a war in the country 
of the Morlachians, or the Montenegrians, with no 
knowledge of places but from the maps, would be at 
as great a loss as if he were in the heart of Africa. 

Happily, that which has often been traced by geogra- 
phers, according to their own fancy, in their closets, is 
rectified on the spot. 

Ill geography, as in morals, it is very difficult to 
know the world without going from home. 

It is not with this department of knowledge as with 
the arts of poetry, music, and painting. The last 
works of these kinds are often the worst. But in the 
sciences, which require exactness rather than genius^ 
the last are always the best, provided they are done 
with some degree of care. 

One of the greatest advantages of geography, in 
my opinion, is this :— Your fool of a neighbour, and his^ 
wife almost as stupid, are incessantly reproaching you 
with not thinking as they think in the rue St. Jacquesu 
— " See," say they, " what a multitude of great men 
have been of our opinion, from Peter the Lombard 
down to the abbe Petit- pied. The whole universe has 
received our truths ; they reign in the faubourg SU 
Honor6, at Chaillot and at Etampes, at Rome and 
among the Uscoques." Take a map of the world; 
show them all Africa, the empires of Japan, China, 
India, Turkey, Persia, and that of Russia, more exten- 
sive than was the Roman empire; make them pass 
their finger over all Scandinavia, all the north of Gifer- 
many, the three kingdoms of Gretit Britain, the greater 
part of the Low Countries, and of Helvetia; in abort 
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make thera observe, in the four great^ divisions of the 
earth ; aod in the fifth, which is as little known as it 
is greatin extent, the prodigious nundi>er of races, wfaa 
either never heard of those opinions, or have com- 
bated them, or have held them in abhorrence, and you* 
will thus oppose the whole universe to the rue SU* 
Jacques. 

You will tell them that Julius Ctesar, who extended' 
his power much further than that street, did not know 
a word of all which they think so universal ; and that 
our ancestors, on whom Julius Caesar bestowed the lash, 
knew no more of them than he did. 

They will then, perhaps, feel somewhat ashamed at 
having believed that the organ of St. Severin's church 
gave the tone to the rest of the world. 

GEOMETRY. 

The late M. Clairaut conceived the idea of making 
young people learn the elements of geometry with 
facility. He wished to go back to the source, and to- 
trace the progress of our discoveries and the occasions 
which produced them. 

This method appears agreeable and useful ; but it 
has not been followed. It requires in the master a 
flexibility of mind which knows how to adapt itself, 
and an accommodating spirit which is rare among 
those who follow the routine of their profession. 

It must be acknowledged that Euclid is somewhat 
unattractive; a beginner cannot divine whither he is to* 
be led. Euclid says, in his first book, that '' if a 
straight line is divided into two equal and into tw<^ une-^ 
qual parts, the squares of the unequal segments are. 
double of the squares of half the line, and of the por- 
tion of it included between the points of intersection." ' ^ 

A diagram is necessary to understand this obscure 
theorem ; and when it is understood^ the* student says^ 
— Of what service can it be to me? what does it 
matter ?-^I(e is- disgusted with a science^ of which 
l^e does not soon enough perceive the utility. 

Painting began with the desire of roughly sketching 
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on a wall the features of some one dear to the designer. 
Music, before the octave was foqnd, was a rude mix- 
ture of some sounds which were pleasmg to the ear.. 

The setting of the stars was observed before m6n 
became astronomers. - And it appears that the course 
of beginners in geometry should be similarly guided. 

I will suppose that a child of ready conceptions hears 
his father say to his gardener, '' you will plant tulips 
on this flower-bed half a foot from one another." The 
child wishes to know how many tulips there will bfe. 
He runs to the flower-bed with his tutor. The parterre 
is inundated, and only one side of the flower-bed ap- 
pears. This side is thirty feet long ; but the breadth is 
not known. The master in the first place easily makes 
him understand that these tulips must border the par- 
terre at the distance of six inches from one another. 
Here are already sixty tulips for the first row on that 
side. There are to be six lines. The child sees that 
there will be six times sixty, or three hundred and sixty 
tulips. But what will be the breadth of this bed, 
which I cannot measure? It will evidently be six times 
six inches, which are three feet. 

He knows the length and the breadth. He also 
wishes to know the superficies. Is it not true, his 
teacher asks him, that if you were to run a rule three 
feet long and one foot broad over this bed, from one 
end to the other, it would successively have covered 
the whole ? Here, then, we have the superficies; it is 
three times thirty. This piece of ground is ninety 
square feet. 

A few days after, the gardener stretches a cord 
lengthwise from one angle to the other; which cord 
divides the rectangle into two equal parts. 

This, says the pupil, is the same length as (me or 
the two sides. 

TUTOR. 

No. It is longer. 

PUPIL. 

How? If I pass a line over this 'cross-line, which 
you call a diagonal, it will be no lonp^er than the twa 
ethers. — When I form the letter N, is not this line. 
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vhich joins the two straight strokes together, of tine 
same height as they are? 

TUTOR. . 

It is of the same height, but not of the same lengthy 
tliat is demonstrated. — Bring down this diagonal tot 
one of the^ides, and you will find that it exceeds it. 

PUPIL. 

. And by how much precisely does it exceed it? 

/ TUTOR. 

There are cases in which this can never be known > 
as it will never be known precisely what is the squarer 
root of B\t. 

PUPIL. 

But the square root of five is two and a fraction. 

TUTOR. 

But this fraction cannot be expressed in figures, 
since the square of a number composed of a whole 
number and a fraction cannot be a whole number. So, 
in geometry, there are lines, the relations of which can- 
not be expressed. 

PUPIL. 

Here, then, is a difficulty in my way. — What! sbaB 
I never know my accompts? Is there, then, nothing 
certain ? 

TUTOR. 

It is certain that this sloping line divides the quad-* 
rangle into two equal parts ; but it is no more sur- 
prising that this small remainder of the diagonal line 
nas not a common measure with the sides, than 
that in arithmetic you cannot find the square root 
of five. 

You will not therefore the less know your accompts: 
for if an arithmetician tells you that he owes you the 
square root of five crowns, you have only to reduce 
these five crowns into smaller pieces ; as, for instance, 
into hards, and you will have twelve hundred of them ; 
the square root of which is between thirty-four and 
thirty -five : so that you will make your reckoning within 
a hard. Nothing must be made a mystery in arithmetic 
or in geometry. 

These first openings sharpen the young man's wit. 
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His master having told him that the diagonal of a 
square is incommensurable — not measurable by the- 
sides and the base, informs him that with this line, the 
yalueof which can never be known^ he will nevertheless 
produee a square which shall be demonstrated to be 
double of any given square. 

For this purpose, he first shows him that the two 
triangles which divide the square are equal, and then, 
by tracing a very simple figure, leads him to a compre- 
hension of the famous theorem which Pythagoras fouiid 
established among the Indians, and which was known 
to the Chinese — that any figure constructed on the 
larger side of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
two similar figures constructed on the other sides. 

If the young man wishes to measure the height of a 
tower, or the breadth of a river which he cannot ap- 
proach, each theorem immediately has its application ;: 
and he learns geometry practically. 
. If he had merely been told that the product of the 
extremes is equal to the product of the means, he Vould 
have found this nothing more than a sterile problem : 
but he knows that the shadow of this stick is to the 
height of the stick as the shadow of the neighbouring 
tower is to the height of the tower. If, then, the 
stick be five feet, and its shadow one, and the shadow 
of the tower is twelve feet, he says, as one is to five, so 
is twelve to the height of the tower; then it is sixty^ 
feet. 

He wants to know the properties of a circle. He 
knows that the exact measure of its circumference 
cannot be had. But this extreme exactness \s un-« 
necessary in practice. The unrolling of a circle is its 
measurement.. 

He will know that, this circle being a sort of poly- 
gon, its area is equal to a triangle, the short side of 
which is the radius of the circle,, and its base the 
measure of the circumference. 

The circumferences of circles are to one another as 
their radii. 

Circles having the general properties of all similar 
rectilinear figures, and these figures being to one ano- 
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ther as the squares of their corresponding sides, the 
areas of the circles will also be proportional to the 
squares of their radii. > 

Thus, as the square of the hypothenuse is equal to 
the squares of the two sides, a circle, of which thift 
hypothenuse is the radius, will be equal to two circle 
having for their radii the two other sides. The know- 
ledge of this enables you to construct a basin of 
water as large as two other basins together. 

The circle can be doubled exactly, though it cannot 
be exactly squared. 

When accustomed thus to feel the advantages of 
geometrical truths, the pupil reads in some elementGr 
of this science, that if a straight line, called a tangeniy 
be drawn touching a circle in one point, another 
straight line can never be made to pass between this 
circle and this line. This is €vident enough, and 
was scarcely worth the trouble of saying. But it is 
added, that an infinite number of curve lines may be 
made to pass through this point of contact. This sur- 
prises him ; and it would surprise older persons : he is 
tempted to believe that matter is penetrable. The 
books tell him that this is not matter, that these are 
lines without breadth. But if they are without breadth, 
these metaphysical straight lines will pass one jUpon 
another for ever without touching anything. If.&ey 
have breadth no curve can pass» The child no longer 
knows where he is ; he finds himself transported into 
a new world, which has nothing in common with our 

How shall he believe, that what is manifestly impos- 
sible in nature, is true ? 

I well conceive, he will say to a master of the tran* 
scendental geometry, that all your circles will meet in 
C« But this is all you can demonstrate to me. You 
can never demonstrate that these circular lines pass at 
this point between the first circle and the tangentk 

A secant A G may be shorter than another secant 
A <j H :-— granted ; but it does not thence follow 
that your curve lines can pass between two lines wluch 
touch. They can pass, the master will reply, because 
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the secant G H as distinguished irom the secaiits A G, 
aod A G H may be an ** infiaiment-petit*' of the second 
order. 

I do not understand what ^'an infiniment-petit" is^ 
jiays the child ; and the master is obliged to acknowledge 
that he understands it no more than his pupil. Here 
Malezieut, in his Elements of Geometry, bursts into 
an extacy. He says positively, that there are incom- 
patible truths. Would it not have been more simple 
to have said, that these lines have but one common 
point, on each side of which they separate. 

I can always divide a number in thought; but does 
it thence follow that the number is infinite? Newton, 
in his integral, and in his differential calculation, does 
not use this great word ; and Ciairaut takes good 
care not to teach in his Elements of Geometry, that a 
hoop may be passed between a ball and the table on 
which it lies. A careful distinction should be made 
between useful and curious geometry. 

To th^ useful we owe the proportional compasses, 
invented by Galileo, the measurement of triangles, 
thitt of solids, and the circulation of moving forces. 
Most other problems may enlighten and strengthen 
.the intellect; very few of them will be of sensible 
util^ to mankind. Square curves as long as you 
like — and while displaying extreme sagacity only] re- 
semble an arithmetician who examines the properties 
of his numbers, instead of calculating the amonnt of 
his owa property* 

When Archimedes found ^he specific weight df 
bodies, he rendered a service to mankind : what 'iser- 
vice will you render by finding three numbers, so Us 
•tiiat tlie difference of the squares of two of tbem, 
added to the cube of the three, will sUll be a squsure, 
and that the sum of the three differences added to the ^ 
^ajaie cube, shall make another square? *' Nugle 
difficiles."* 

* In geometry, as iitmott scieocef, it is veiy rare that %a 
fsolatetl proposition is of immediate utility. But the theories 
ttiMtHserul m^practioe are formed of propositiong whidi curiosity 
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GLORY— GLORIOUS. 

SECTION I. 

Glory is reputation joined with esteem, and is 
complete when admiration is superadded. It always 
supposes that which is hrilliant in action, in virtue, 
<h: in talent, and the surmounting of great diffi- 
eulties. Ceesar, Alexander, had glory. The same can 
hardly be said of Socrates. He claims esteem, reve- 
rence, pity, indignation against his enemies ; but the 
term glory applied to him would be improper ; his 
memory is venerable rather than glorious. Atilla had 
much brilliancy, but he has no glory ; for history, 
which may be mistaken, attributes to him no virtues : 
Charles XII. still has glory ; for his valour, his disin- 
terestedness, his liberality, were extreme. Success is 
sufficient for reputation, but not for glory. The glpry 
of Henry IV. is every day increasing; for time has 
brought to light all his virtues, which were incompa- 
rably greater than his defects. 

Glory is also the portion of iiwentors in the fine 
arts ; imitators have only applause. It is granted too 
to ^at talents, but in sublime arts only, We may 
well say, the glory of Virgil> or of Cicero, but not 
of Martial, nor of Aulus Gellius. 

M&a have dared to say, the glory of God : God 
created the world for his glory; hot that the Supreme 
Being can have glory; but that men, having no expres- 
sions suitable to him, use for him those by which they 
are Uiemselves most flattered. 

Vain glory is that petty ambition which is contested 
with appearances, which is exhibited in pompous dis- 

alone brought to light, and which long remained useless without 
it* being poulble to divine in what way they should one day 
cease, to b» so. (b this senae it nay be said, that inreal sciences, 
so theory, ao reseasc^ is in eicct useiws.— ^ffVKcA Md> 

It was by taking up som9 miniUe ociglected ramaiadars tha^ lift 
Place, in his Mecanique Celeste, ha^ cleared up sevend appateqt 
dfrubte and anomaliaii in the NewtonisR system of planetary re- 
volutions.— T. ^ •-.. ' 

VOL. III. 2 £ 
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play, and never elevates^ itself to greater things. Sove- 
reigns, having real glory, have been known to be never- 
theless fond of vain glory — seeking too eagerly after 
praise, and being too niuch attached lo the trappings of 
ostentation. 

False glory often verges towards vanity; but it often 
leads to excesses, while vain glory is more confined 
to splendid littlenesses. A prince who should look for 
honour in revenge, would seek a false glory rather than 
a v^iin one. 

To give glory, signifies to acknowledge, to bear 
witness. Give glory to truth, means acknowledging 
truth — Give glory to the God whom you serve — Bear 
witness to the God whom you serve^ 

Glory is taken for heaven — He dwells in glory ; 
but this is the case in no religion but ours. It is not 
allowable to say that Bacchus, or Hercules, was re- 
ceived into glory, when speaking of their apotheosis* 

The saints and angels have sometimes^ been called 
the glorious, as dwelling in the abode of glory. 

Gloriously is always taken in the good sense ; he 
feigned gloriously; he extricated himself gloriously 
from great* danger or embarrassment. 

To glory in, is sometimes taken in the good, some- 
times in the bad sense, according to the. nature of the 
object in question. He glories in a disgrace which 
is the. fruit of his talents and the effect of envy. We 
say of the martyrs^ that they glorified God — ^that is, 
that their constancy made the God whom they attested 
revered by men. ■ >. 

SECTION ii. 

That Cicero should love glory, after having stifled 
"Catiline's conspiracy, may be pardoned him. 

'piBt the king of Prussia, Frederic the Great, should 
have the same feelings after Rosbach and lissa, and 
kfiet I)eing the legislator, the historiian^ the poet, and 
the philosopher of his country — that he should be pai^- 
•fcionately fond of glory, and at the same time, haye 
jself-command enough to be modestly so — he wiU> on 
thai account, be the more glorified* . >/ 
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That die empress Catheriae II. should have been^ 
forced by the brutal insolence of a Turkish sultan to 
display all her genius; that from the far north she 
$»houla have sent four squadrons which spread terror in 
the Dardanelles and in Asia Minor; and that, in 1770, 
she took four provinces, from those Turks who made 
Europe tremble ; — she will not be reproached with en* 
joybg her glory, but will be admired for speaking* 
of her successes with that air of indi£ference and supe** 
riority, which shows that they were merited. 
. In short, glory befits geniuses of this sort, though 
belonging to the very mean race of mortals. 

But if, at the extremity of the west, a townsman of ar 
place called Paris thinks he has glory in being bar- 
rangued by a teacher of the university, who says to 
him, " Monseigneur, the glory you have acquired in 
the exercise of your office, your illustrious labours with 
which the universe resounds," &c. then I ask if there 
are mouths enow in that universe to celebrate, with 
their hisses, the glory of our citizen, and the eloquence 
of the pedant who attends to- bray out this harangue at 
monseigneur's hotel ? 

We are such fools, that we have made God glorious 
like ourselves. 

That worthy chief of the dervises, Ben-al-Betif^ 
said to his brethren one day : — 
. ** My brethren, it is good that you should frequently 
use that sacred formula of our koran — ^ In the name 
of the most merciful God;' because God uses mercy, 
and you learn to do so too, by often repeating the 
words that recommend virtue, without which there 
would be few men left upon the earth. But, my bre- 
thren, beware of imitating those rash ones who boast, 
on every occasion, of labouring for the glory of God. 

^ If a young simpleton maintains a thesis on the 
categories, an ignoramus in furs presiding, he insure to 
write in large characters, at the head of his thesis^, ^ £k 
alha abron doxa.' — * Ad majorem Dei gloriam.' — To 
the greater gloiry of God* If a good mussulman has had 
his house whitewashed, he cuts this foolish inscription 
in the. door«. A saka carriea water for the greater glery 

2£2 
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of God. It is an impious vsage piously used. What 
iro«ld 3foa say of a little chiaoux, who, wbile emptyinj^ 
our sultan's close-stool, should exciaim, — ^To the 
gteater ^ory of our invincible monarch? There is 
certainly a greater distance between God and the 
sultan than between the sultan and the little chiaoux. 
- *' Ye nuaerafole earth-worms, called men, what have 
you resembling the glory of the Supreme Being ? Can 
Be lore gk>ry? Can he receive it from you? Can he 
enjoy it ? How long, ye two-legged animals without 
leathers, will 3rod make <jod after your own image ? — 
What! because you are vain, because you love glory, 
you wendd have God love it also? If there were 
several Ckxis, perhaps each one would seek to gain 
the good opinion of his fellows. ThzX might be glory 
to God. Such a God, if infinite greatness may be 
compared with extreme lowliness, would be like king 
Alexander or Iscander, who would enter the lists with 
none but kings. But you, poor creatures! what glory 
can you give to God? Cease to proihne the sacred 
name. An emperor, named Octavius Augustus, for^ 
bade his being praised in the schools of Rome, lest hia 
name should be brou^t into contempt. You can 
neither bring the name of the Supreme Being into 
contempt, nor into honour. Humble yourselves in the 
dust ; adore, and be silent*' 

Thus spake Ben-al-b^if; and the dervises cried 
out,—" Glory to God ! Ben-ai-betif has said well." 

SECTION III. 

Conversation with a Chinese, 

. In 1 723, there waa in Holland a Chinese ; this Chinese 
was a man of letters and a merchant ; which two pro- 
ressions ought not to be ineoodpatible, but which have 
become so ataonsst «b, tfaauks to Ite extreme regard 
which is paid to money, and die little consideratiott 
which mankind have ever siKxwn, and will ever show^ 
tat merit*. 

This Chinese, who spoke a little Dutdi, was <mce in 
» booksetter's shop with sone men of learnings He 
asked for a book» and Bossuet's Ihihrersal History 



Badly translated, was proposed to hitn. ^ Ah!'' said 
lie, **how fortunate! I shall now see what is; said of our. 
great empire — of our nation, which has existed as a na-- 
tionalboay for more than fifty thousand years— of that* 
iuccession of emperors who have governed us for so' 
many ages ; I shall now see what is thought of the* 
religion of the men of letters, of that simple worship-, 
which we render to the Supreme Bein g. How pleasing 
to- see what is said in Europe of our arts, many of 
which are more ancient amongst us than any European 
kingdom. I gue^s the author will have made many 
mistakes in the history of the war which we had twenty-- 
two thousand five hundred and fifty-two years ago, 
with the warlike nations of Tonquin and Japan ; and 
bf that solemn embassy which the mighty emperor* of 
the Moguls sent to ask laws from us, in the year of the 
world 500,000,000,000,079,123,450,000."—" Alasr " 
said one of the learned men to him, " you are not event 
mentioned in that book: you are too inconsiderable; it 
is almost all about the first nation in the world — ^the 
only nation, the great Jewish people !" 

" The Jewish people!" exclaimed the Chinese^ 
^ Are they, then, masters of at least three quarters of 
the earth :" — "They flatter themselves that they shall 
one day be so," was the answer ; " until which time 
they have the honour of being our old-clothes-men, 
and, now and then, clippers of our coin." — " You 
jest," said the Chinese ; " had these people ever a vast 
empire?"—" They had as their own for some years,*' 
said I, " a small country ; but it is not by the extent 
ei their states that a people are to be judged ; as it is 
not. by his riches that we are to estimate a man." 

" But is no <^er people spoken of in this book V 
asked the man of letters. " Undoubtedly," returned 
a. learned man who stood next me, and who constantly 
replied, — " there is a deal said in it of a small country 
sixty leagues broad, called Egypt, where it is asserted 
Ibat there was a lake a hundred and fifty leagues 
numd^ cut. by the haads of men." — ^^^ Zound»!" said* 
the, Chinese;: "a Jake a hundred and fifty le«e$ef 
lound in a country only sixty broad! That is fiae^ 

2 e3 
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i«deed r-^^ Eyerybod} was viae in tint OBntdtj^ 
added the doctor. '' Ohl what 4ne timea they miut 
have been,*' said tbe Chinese. '' But is that ail ?"— 
*^ No/' replied ib^ Earopeaa; '' he also treats of thai 
celebrated people, the Greeks^" — <^ Who are these 
Greeks?" askea the mas of letters. ^* Ah!*' ccmtiaaed 
Ijie other, '* they inhabited a proviace about a two^ 
kandredth part as large as CluBa, but whick has been 
ftmous throughout the world.'' — *^ t have sever beaodl 
fl|ieak of these people aeither iu Afogul, nor in Japan, 
nor in Grreat Tartai'y/' said the Chinese, with an inge* 
nuous look. 

^* Oh ignorant, barbarous man!" politely exckimed 
our scholar. *' Know yoa not, then, the iWban Epa- 
ninondas ; nor the harbour of Pireeus ; nor the name of 
the two horses of Achilles; nor that of Silenus's ass? 
Have you hot heard of Jupiter, nor of Diogenes, nor ct 
Lais, nor of Cybele, nor". . . 

^' I am much afraid," replied the man of liters, " thaft 
you know nothing at aH of the ev^r memorable adven^- 
ture of the celebrated Xixofou Concochigramki, nor 
of the mysteries of the great Fi Vai Hi Hi. But pray 
what are the cM^her unknown things of which diis 
imirersal histc»ry treats V^ Tbe scholar then, spoke for 
a quarter of an hour on the Roman comrmonwesith : but 
when he came to Julius Ceesar, the Chinese interrupted 
him, saying, ^^ As for him, I think I kndwhim: was ha 
not a. Turkr* 

<<What!" said the scholar, somewhat warm, '^ do 
you not at least know the difference between Ps^aiu^ 
Christians, and Mnsaulmen? Do you not know Ooft* 
stantine, and the hbtory of the popes?" *^ We hi^re 
indistinctly heard,'* answei^ the Asiatic, ^ of t)ne 
llahomet.<^ 

<' It is impossible," returned the odier, *^ that yon 
should noty at least, be acquainted with Luther^ 
ZuingUus, Bellarmin, CEcodaonpades." '* I shall never 
iremember those names," said tbe Chinese. He tbjm 
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went away to sell a ocmsiderable pared of tea anil 
fine grogram, with which he bought two fine girls and 
a ship-boy^ whom he took back to his own country^ 
adoring Ti^i, ttod commending himself to Con* 
fucius. 

For myself, who was present at this eonrersation^ 
I clearly saw what glory is.; and I said, — Since Cessar 
and Jupiter acre unknown in the finest^ the mo«t 
ancient, the most extensive, the most populous, audi 
well regulated kingdom upon earth; it beseems yo«, 
ye governors of some little country, ye preachers in 
some little parish, or some little town, — ye doctors o# 
Salamanca and of Bourges, ye flimsy authors, and ys 
ponderous commentators — it beseems you to make 
pretensions to renown ! 

GOAT— SORCERY. 

The honours of every kind which antiquity paid to 
goats, would be very astonishing, if anything could 
astonish those who have grown a little familmr with 
the world, ancient and modern. The Egyptians and 
the Jews, often designated the kings and the chiefs 
of the people by the word goat. We find in Za« 
chariah, — ' 

- *' Mine anger was kindled against the shepherds^ 
and I punished the goats ; for the Lord of Hosts halk 
visited nis flock, the house of Judah, and hath made 
them as his goodly horse in the battle."* 

^* Remove out of the midst of Babylon,'' . «ays 
Jeremiah to the chiefs of the pec^le ; ** Go forth out 
of the land of the Chaldean^s, and be as the he-goatt 
before the flocks.^'t t 

Isaiah, in chapters x. and xiv. uses the term g^ai^ 
which has been translated prince. 

The Egyptians went much further than calling tlwir 
kings goats; they consecrated a ^oat iti Mendes,. an4 
h. isi even said that they adored ham. The tmlii ^tj 

• •Cbtp.x. 9; f Ch»p, I. §. 
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Bkely was,, diatthe people took an emblem for* st 
divinity, as is bat too often the case. 
, It is not likely that the Egyptian shoen or shotim^ — 
i^ e; priests, immolated goats and worshipped them^ at 
the same time. We know that they had their goat- 
Hazazel, which they adorned and crowned with flowers,, 
and threw down headlong, as an expiation for the 
people; and that the Jews took from them, not only 
tius. ceremony, but even the very name of Hazazel, as 
they adopted many other rites from Egypt. 

lout goats received another, and yet more singular 
honour. It is beyond a doubt, that in Egypt many 
women set the same example with goats, as Pasiphae 
did with her bull. 

The Jews but too faithfully imitated these abomi-. 
nations. Jeroboam instituted priests for the service 
of his calves and. his goats.* 

The worship of the goat was established in Egypt, 
and in the lands of a part of Palestine. Enchant- 
ments were believed to be operated by means of goats, 
and other monsters, which were always represented 
with a goat*s head. 

• Magic, sorcery, soon passed from the east into the 
west,, and extended itself throughout the earth. The 
sort of sorcery that came from the Jews, was called* 
Sabbatum by the Romans, who thus confounded their 
sacred day with their secret abominations. Thence it 
was-, that in the neighbouring nations, to be a sorcerer 
and to go to the sabbath^ at last meant the same 
thing. 

Wretched village women, deceived by knaves, and 
still more by the weakness of their own ifnaginations,. 
believed that after pronouncing the word abraxa, and 
rttbbing themselves with an ointment mixed with cow- 
dung and goat*s hair, they went to the sabbath on a 
broomstick in their sleep, that there they adored a 
goat, and that he enjoyed them. 
\' This opinion was universal. All the doctors asserted 
^t it 3!^s tjy.devil^who metamorphosed himadf istDH* 

* 8 Chronicle*, xi. 15* 
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goat This may be seen in Bel Rio's Disquisitions^ 
and in a hunared other authors. The theologian 
Grillaiidus, a great promoter of the inqiusidon, quoted 
IbyDel Rio»* says that sorcerers call the goatMartitiet 
He assures us that a woman who was attached to Mai^ 
tinet, mounted on his back, and was carried in an instant 
through the air to a place called the Nut of Benevento. 

There were books in which the mysteries of the sor- 
cerers were written. I have seen one of them, at the 
head of which was a figure of a goat very badly drawn, 
witii a woman on her knees behind him. In France 
these books were called " grimoires ;'* and in other 
countries ** the devil's alphabet." That which I saw 
contained only four leaves iti almost illegible characters^ 
much iike those of the Shepherd's Almanack. 

Reasoning and better education would have sufficed 
in Europe for the extirpation of such an extravagance; 
but executions were employed instead of reasoning. 
The pretended sorcerers had their " grimoife/' ajid the 
judges had their sorcerer's code. In 1599, the Jesuit 
Sel Rio, a doctor of Louvain, published his Magical 
Disquisitions: he affirms that all heretics are magi- 
cians, and frequently recommends that they be put to 
the torture. He has no doubt that the devil transforms 
himself into a goat, and grants his favours to all women 
presented to him.f He quotes various jurisconsult^^ 
called demonographers,t who assert that Luther was 
the son of a woman and a goat. He assures us that 
at Bfussels, in 1695, a woman was brought to bed of 
a child, of which the devil, disguised as a.goat, was 
iftther; and that she was punished, but he does not 
isform us in what manner. 

Bat the jurisprudence of witchcraft has been the 
most profoundly treated by one Boguet, " grand juge en 
dernier ressort of an abbey of St. Claude in Franche- 
Comt^. He gives an account of all the executions to 
which he condeanned wizards and witches, and the 
vurabev is very considerable. Nearly all the witches 
we aopposed to have had commerce with the goat. 
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It has already been said^ that more than a hundred 
thousand pretended sorcerers have been executed ia 
Europe, rhilosophy alone has at length cured men of 
this abominable delusion, and has taught judges that 
they should not hunt the insane.* 

GOD--GODS. 

SECTION I. 

The reader cannot too carefully bear in mind that 
this Dictionary has not been written for the purpose of 
repeating what so many others have said. 

The knowledge of a God is not impressed upon us 
by the hands of nature, for then men would all have 
the same idea ; and no idea is born with us.f It does 
not come to us like the perception of light, of the 
ground, &c» which we receive as soon as our eyes and 
our understandings are opened. Is it a philosophical 
idea? No; men admitted the existence of gods before 
there were philosophers^ 

Whence, then, is this idea derived? From feeling, 
and from that natural logic which unfolds itself with 
a^, even in the rudest of mankind* Astonishing effects 
oi nature were beheld — harvests and barrenness, feir wea^ 
ther and storms,, benefits and scourges ; and the hand of 
a master was felt. Chiefs were necessary to govern 
societies; and it was needful to admit sovereigns of 
these new sovereigns whom human weakness had given 
itself — beings before whose power these men who could 
bear down their fellow-men might tremble. The first 
sovereigns in their time employed these notions to 
cement their power. Such were the first steps; 
thus every little society had its god. These notions 
were rude because everything was rude. It is very 
natural to reason by analogy. One society under a 
chief did not deny that the n^ghbouring tribe . should 
likewise have its judge, or its captain; consequently it 
could not deny that the other should also have its 
god. But as it was the interest of each tribe that its 

— 
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captain should be the best, it was also interested in 
believing, and consequently it did believe, that its 
god was the mightiest. Hence those ancient fables 
which have so long been generally diffused, that th^ 
gods of one nation fought against the gods of another. 
Hence the numerous passages in the Hebrew books, 
which we find constancy disclosing the opinion enter* 
tained by the Jews, that the gods of their enemies 
existed, but that they were inferior to the God of the 
Jews. 

Meanwhile, in the great states where the progress of 
society allowed to individuals the enjoyment of specu- 
lative leisure, there were priests, magi, and philo- 
sophers. 

Some of these perfected their reason so far as to 
acknowledge in secret one only and universal God. 
So, although the ancient Egyptians adored Osiri, 
Osiris, or rather Osireth (which signifies this land is 
mine) ; though they also adored other superior beings, 
yet they admitted one Supreme, one only principal 
God, whom they called Knef, whose symbol was a 
sphere placed on the frontispiece of the temple* 

After this model, the Greeks had their Zeus, their 
Jupiter, the master of the other gods, who were but 
what the angels are with the Babylonians and the 
Hebrews, and the saints with the christians of the 
Roman communion. 

It is a more thorny question than it has been consi^ 
dered, and one by no means profoundly examined,--^ 
^whether several gods, equal in power, can exist at the 
same time? 

c We have no adequate idea of the Divinity ; we 
xreep on from conjecture to conjecture, from likelihood 
to plrobability. We have very few certainties* There 
is something; therefore there is something eternal ; for 
nothing is produced from nothing. Here is a certain 
truth on; which the mind reposes* £very work which 
shows us means and an end, announces a workman : 
then this universe, composed > of springs, of means^ 
.each of which has its end, discovers a most mighty, a 
jpaost intelligent workman*^ Her&is a probabiUty ap- 
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proacbing the greatest certainty. Bat is this Supreme 
Artificer infinite ? Is he everywhere ? Is he in one place ? 
How are we, with our feeble inteUigence and limited 
knowledge, to answer this question f 

My reason alone proves to me a Being who has 
arranged the matter of this world ; but my reason is 
unable to prove to me that he made this matter, — - 
that he brought it out of nothing. AU the sages of 
antiquity, without exception, believed matter to be 
eternal, and subsisting by itself. All then that I can dov 
"without the aid of superior light, is to believe that the 
God of this world is also eternal, and subsisting b]r 
himself. God and matter exist by the nature of things. 
May not other Gods exist, as well as other worlds? 
Whole nations, and very enlightened schools, have clearly 
admitted two gods in this world — one the source of 
good, the other the source of evil. They admitted an 
eternal war between two equal powers. * Assuredly, 
nature can more easily suffer the existence of several 
independent beings in the immensity of space, than 
that of limited and powerless gods in this world, of 
whom one can do no good, and the other no hiirm. 

If God and matter exist from all eternity, as anti- 
quity believed, here then are two necessary beings c 
]M>w, if there be two necessary beings there may be 
thirty. These doubts alone, which are the germ- of 
an infinity of reflections, serve at least to convince 
us of the feebleness of our understanding. We must, 
with Cicero, confess our ignorance of the nature of the 
Divinity ; we shall never know any more of it thaft 
he did. 

In vain do the schools td) us, that God is infinite 
negatively and not privately — ** formaliter et non ma^ 
temliter> 'that he is the first act^ the middle, and liie 
last — that he is everywhere without being|in any place : 
a hundred pages of commentaries on definitions like 
these cannot give us the smallest Ught. We have no 
ateis whisreby to anive at such knowledge. 

W^ feel that we am under the hand of an invisibSe 
being; this is all : we cannot advance one step hr^ 
*h»f* It is maii temerity to seek to divine what thte 
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•being' is — whether he is extended 4>r not, \rhether he 
18 in one plaee or Xkot, hoW" he exists^ or how he ope- 
rates.* 

A , 

SECTIOK II. 

I am ever apprehensive of being mistaken ; but 
all monuments give me sufficient evidence that the 
polished nations of antiquity acknowledged a supreme 
God. There, is not a book, not a medal, not a bas-re- 
lief, not an inscription, ii^ which Juno, Minerva, Nep- 
. tune, Mars, or any of the other deities, is spoken of as 
a forming being, the sovereign of all nature. On the 
contrary, the most ancient profane books that we have 
— Hesiod and Homer — represent their Zeus as the only 
thunderer, the only master of gods and men : he even 
punishes the other gods; he ties Juno with a chain, 
and drives Apollo out of heaven. 

The ancient religion of the Brahmins — the first that 
admitted celestial creatures — the first which spoke of 
their rebellion — explains itself in a sublime manner 
concerning the unity and power of God ; as we have 
seen in the article Angel. 

The Chinese, ancient as they are, come after the 
Indians. They have acknowledged one only God from 
time immemorial; they have no subordinate Gods, no 
mediating demons or genii between God and man; no 
oracles, no abstract dogmas, no theological disputes 
among the lettered ; their emperor was always the 'first 
pontiff ; their religion was always august and simple ; 
.^us it is, that this vast empire, though twice sub- 
jugated, has constantly preserved its * integrity, has 
made its conquerors receive its laws, and notwith- 
standing the crimes and miseries inseparable from the 
human race, is still the most flourishing state upon 
-earth. 

The magi of Chaldea, the Sabeans, acknowledged 
but one si^^reme God^ 'whom they adored in the stacs, 
which are his work. « 

The Persians adored him in the sun. The sphere 
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I^ieed on the ftonlia p iec e of the temfrie of Memphiiy 
was the emblen^ of one only ai^d peHeot God, called 
Knef by the Egyptians. 

The title of Deus Optimus Maximus was never 
given by the Romans ' to any but ^* Jupiter, hominum 
sator atque deorum.'* This great truth, which we have 
elsewhere pointed out, cannot be too often repeated.* 

This adoration of a supreme God, from Roimtliis 
down to the total destruction of the empire and i^ its 
religion, is confirmed. In spite of all the. foUies of the 
pec^le, who venerated secondary and ridiculous, gods, 
and in spite of the Epicureans, who in reality aolmo.w- 
ledged none, it is i^iified that, in all times, the magis- 
trates and the wise adored one soverdgn GU>d. 

From the great number of testimonies left us to .this 
truth, I will select first that of Maximus of Tyre, who 
flourished under the . Antonines — ^those models of true 
piety, since they were models «of humanity. These 
are his words, in his discourse entitled Of God, 
according to Plato. The reader who would instruct 
himself is requested to weigh them well: — 

^* Men have been so weak as togivjeto Grod ahumaa 
figure, because they had seen, nothing superior toman ; 
but it is ridiculous to imagine, with Homer, that Ju- 
piter or the S«f»teme Dtvmity has black eyebrows and 
golden hair, which he cannot shake without making Ae 
heavens tremble. 

*^ When. men are questioned concerning' the natme 
of the Divinity, their answers are M di&rent. Yet, 
notwithstandijD^ this prodigious variety of opiokaB, 
you will find one aaad me same feelmg throughout the 
earth, 'viz. thai there is but OQe;,God vriio is^the fether 
ofair&c. 

After this formal avowal, .tfter the immorUil dis* 
courses of Cicero, of Antonine, of Epictetus, what bo- 
comes .of the de(t:lamations which ^so. jnaay ignorant 
.pedanis we.still.teepeattQg? . !Wks3Ji^d»$i\i^bme etegmil 
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lyprtecbings 6f g^ss poly^theisnf and pitoile"idb&«* 
tr^ but to conyiBce^ its that the reproachers have 
not the slightest acqaai&tance with sternhg^ antiquity ? ' 
They haive taiosit the reveries of Homer for the doc- 
tiiaes of the wise. , 

Is; it necessary to have . stronger or nx>re escpressiTe > 
testimony? You will find it in; theiletterfldm. Maximugr 
of^Miidanratte St. Augostb; both were philoJB6phers> 
and oriitors; at least, they prided themselves on being 
so : tb^ wrote to eadi:otW' freely; they weve even- 
friends as much as a man of 'the;old rehgion and:one of- 
the new could 'be frienids; 

Read Maxhnas of: Madaura's letter, and therbishop^ 
of Hippo's answer. 

Letter from Maximus ofMadtntra. 

'^ Now, that there is' a Sovereign God, who is with-; 
out beginning, and who, without- having^ begotteil any 
thing like unto himself, is nevertheless the father ana 
the forme^of all tidngs, what mati can be giross and* 
stupid enough to doubt? He it is of whom, under dif- 
ferent names, we adore the etenml power extending 
through every part of the world-^thufr honouring sepa-« 
rately by different sort$ of worship, wh&t may be called) 
his 'sevaral members^ we adore him entirely .... May^ 
those subordinate gpds preserve you^ under whdse^ 
names, and by- whom rail we mortals upon earth ador^' 
the Gomiaonr father of gods and men^ by diffefciBt sorts 
q{ worship it is true^ but all according in their vei^' 
variety, and all tending to the same ^d." 

By whom was this tetter written? By a.Numidian 
"-oine' of the. country ^ the Algeimefirl 

AugmtirCs Atutaer. 

'^ In. your public square there, are two statues of' 
Mars, the one naked, the other armed"*; andclose by, 
the figure of a man who, .with three fineers advanced 
towarfe MarSj htflds in check that divinity so dange* 
reus to the whole town. With regard to what you 
aay of such > gpds '. heingr poitioiis eif - the osfy- Mie 
God, I take the liberty yougtve me,- to w ar n y o u not to 
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fall into such a Mcrikge; foi tiimt only God, of wliom: 
yon speak; is doubtless he who is acknowledged by 
the whole world, and concerning wh(Hn, as some of the 
aacients hove said, the ignorant agree with the learned. 
Now, will you say, that he whose strength, if not h» 
cruielty, is represented by an inanimate man, is a por- 
tion of that God? I could easily push you hard on' 
this subject ; for you will deafly aee how much might 
be said' upon it: but I refrain,' lest you Bhould say 
that I employ ugainst you the weapons * of rhetoric 
rather than those of virtue/' 

We know not what was signified by these two sta- 
tues, of which no tcstige is left us; bat not idl the 
statues with which Rome was fiUed-^not the Pantheon 
and all the temples consecrated to the inferior Gods, 
nor even th'ose to the twelve greater gods 'prevented 
Delis' Optitiius Maximus — ''God most good, most 
great"— from bdng acknovdedged throughout the em- 
pire. 

The misfortune of the Romans, then, was their igno- 
rance of the Mosaic law, and afterwards of the law. of 
the disciples of our Saviour Jesus Christ — their want 
of the faith — ^their mixing with the worship of a supreme 
God, the worship of Mats, of Venus, of Minerva, of 
Apollo^ who did not exist, and their preserving that 
religion until the tiihe of this Theodosii. Happtiy, the 
Goths, the Htms^ the Vandals, the Heruli, the Lom- 
bards, the Franks, who destroyed that empire, sub- 
xhitted to the truth, and enjoyed a blessing denied to 
ScipiOy to Cato, to Metelltis, to Emilius, to Cicero, to 
Varro, to Virgil, and to Horace.* 

None of these great men Itnew Jesus Christ, whom 
they could not know ; yet they did not worship the 
devil, as bo many 'pedants are every day repeating — 
tii>^ should they worship the devil, of whom they had 
never heard? ' 

A Calumny on Cicero hy Warburtonp on the subject of a 

Supreme God. . 

WarburtODy like hisoontemporarieft, has calunmiated 
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Q«;ero a&d 9m&eaal Aorae.* He bdtdlyi sap|w«e» ithut 
Cicef4>^ pro&oiiBoed . these . nfoidsi ia .his Oration .for - 
FlaccQs: — 

^* It is unworthy of die vafcasty of th^ empite- to . 
a^ore one only Godr^Majeslatem impeciir ooa dficnit 
u|; unua tantuca Dena oolaifeiir/' . . 

It willy perhaps, hardly be belieyed, that there ia.^ 
not a word of this in the oration for Flaccus, nor in 
any of Cicero's works.' Flaccus, who had exercised 
the pri^rship^ in Asia Minora i« charged with prac- 
tising some vexations. He was secretly persecuted by - 
tl^ Jews, wtio then inundated Rome; for, by their 
money, they had obtained privileges in Rome at the 
very* time when Pompey, after Ciassus, had taken Je** 
rusalem,.and hanged their petty king, Alexander, son of 
Aristobolus. Flaccus had forbidden the conveying oij 
gpld and silver specie tio Jerusalem, because the mcmey 
came back altered, and commerce was thereby injured; ^ 
and he had seized the gold which was dandestindy 
carried. This gold, said Cicero^ is still in the trea-'. 
si^ry. Flaccus has acted as disinterestedly as Pompey. 
. Cicero,, then, with his wonted irony, . pronounces < 
these words : — '^ Each country has its religion-: we - 
have ours. While Jerusalem was yet free, while the 
Jews were yet at peace, even theaXhey held in abhoa;* * 
rence the splendour of this empire, the dignity of the' 
Rpman name, the institutions of our ancestors. Now 
that nation has shown more than ever, by ,the< strength 
of its arms, what it ought to< think of the Roman em<« ' 
•pine. It has shown us, by its .valour^ . how • dear it is. to 
the immortal gpds : it has proved it to us, by its being • 
vanquished^ expatriated, and. tributary.^' — ^- Stantibus • 
I^ierosolya^ts, pacatisque Judais, tameniatorum religio 
sacrorum, k splendore hujus imperii, gravitate nomiois » 
npstsi, majorum inati^ut^j.abhorrebftt; nunover^ hoc 
magis^uid ilta geiis»«quid da io^eiio nostro .sendrety' 
ostendit armis: qu^m*.cara diiatinunortedibus esset, 
docuit^ qu^d est victa,, quod. elQca]ti^ quod servata/' . 
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It 18 then qttite laUe that Cicero, or any other Ro- 
man, ever said that it did not become the majesty of 
the empire to acknowledge a supreme God. Their 
Jnpiter, the Zeus of the Greeks, the Jehovah of tHe 
Phenicians, was always considered as the master of 
the secondary gods. This great truth cannot be too 
finrcibly inculcated. 

Did the Romans take their Gods from the Greeks ? 

Had not the Romans several gods for whom they 
were not indebted to the Greeks ? 

' For instance, they could not be guilty of plagiarism 
in adoring Coelum, while the Greeks adored Ouranon ; 
or in addressing themselves to Saturnus and Tellus, 
while the Greeks addressed themselves to Ge and 
CSiTonos. 

They called Ceres, her whom the Greeks named Deo 
and Demiter. 

Their Neptune was Poseidon, their Venus was 
Aphrodite; their Juno was called, in Greek, Era; 
their Proserpine, Core; aiid their favourites, Mars and 
Bellona, were Ares' and Enio. In none of these in- 
stances do the names resemble. 

Did the inventive spirits of Rome and of Greece as- 
semble? or did the one take from the other the thingy 
while they disguised the name ? 

It is very natural -that the Romans, without consult- 
ing the Greeks, should make to themselves gods of the 
heavens, of time; beings presiding over war, over 
generation, over harvests', without going to Greece to 
ask for gods, as they afterwards went there to ask for 
laws. When you find a name that resembles nothing 
else, it is but fair to believe it a native of that particular 
country. 

But is not Jupiter J the master of all the gods, a 
word belonging to every nation, from the Euphrates to 
the Tiber. Among the first Romans, it was JoVy Jovis; 
among the Greelcs, Zeus; among the Phoenicians, the 
Syrians, and the Egyptians, Jehooflh. 

Does not Ifais resemblance «erve to confirm the sub- 
position, that every people had the knowledge of we 
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Sapreme Being ? — a knowledge confused^ it is true ; 
but what man can have it dUtinct P 

SECTION III. 

Examination of Spinosa, 

Spinosa cannot help admitting an intelligence acting 
in matter, and forming a whole with it. 
. '" I >must conclude," he says, " that the absolute 
Being is neither thought nor extent, exclusirely of each 
other; but that extent and thought are necessary attri- 
butes of the absolute Being."* 

Herein he appears to differ from all the atheists of 
antiquity ; from Ocellus, Lucanus, Heraclitus, Demo- 
critus, Leucippus, Strato, Epicurus, Pythagoras, Dia- 
goras, Zeno of Elis, Anaximander, and so many others. 
He differs from them, above all, in his method, which 
he took entirely from the reading of Descartes, whose 
very style he has imitated. 

, The multitude of those who cry out against Spinosa, 
without ever having read him, will especially be asto- 
nished by his following declaration. He does not 
make it to dazzle mankind, nor to appease theologians, 
nor to obtain protectors, nor to disarm a party : he 
speaks as a philosopher, without naming himself, with- 
out advertising himself; and expresses hunself in La- 
tin, so as to be understood by a very small number. 
Here is his profession of faith. 

Spinosa'$ Profession of Faith.f 

" If I also conduded that the idea of God, com- 
prised in that of the infinity of the universe, excused 
me 4rom obedience, love, and worship, I should 
make a still more pernicious use of my reason: for 
it is evident to me that the laws which I have re- 
ceived, not by the relation or intervention of other 
men, but immediately from him, are those which the 
light of nature points out to me as the true guides of 

* P«|^ 13, edition of Foppeni. f Page 44. * 
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rational condbct. If I faikdof bbedfeiioe im Am pai^ 
ticular, J should sin, not only.againat the piincipfe.of * 
my being and the society of my kind, but sdso against 
myself, in depriving myself of the most solid advantage 
of my existence. This obedience does, it is true, bind 
me only to the duties of my state, andf makes me look 
on all beside as frivolous- practices, invented In super- 
stition to serve the purposes of their inventors* 

"With regard to the love of God^ so far, I con- 
ceive, is this idea from tending to weaken it, that no 
odier is more calculated to increase it; smce, through 
it, I know that God is intimate, with my being ; that- 
he gives me existence, and my every property ; but 
he gives me them liberally, without reproach^ without* 
interest, without subjecting me to anything but my- 
own nature. It banishes fear, uneasiness, distrust, 
and aU the effects of a vulgar or interested love. It 
infohns me, that this is a<good which I cannot lose, and 
which I possess the more fully, as I know and love it."' 

Are these the words of the virtuous and tender Pe- 
neloD, or those of Spinosa ? How is it that two men' 
so opposed to each other, have, with* such different 
notions of pod, concurred in the idea of loving €k>d 
for himself?* 

It must be acknowledged, that they went both to the 
same end, — ^the one as a christian, the other as a man 
who had the misfortune not to be so ; the holy arch- 
bishop as a philosopher, convinced that God is distinct' 
from nature ; the other as a widely-erring disciple of 
Descartes, who imagined that God is all nature. 

The former was orthodox, the latter .was mistGiken, 
— I must assent; but both w^re honjQsty both estimafaler 
in their sincerity, as in their mild and simple manners^, 
though there is no other point of resembkmce between^ 
the iinitat9r of the Odyssey, and a dry Cartesian. fenced, 
round with arguments; between one of the motst ac-** 
complish^d men of the court of Louis XIV. inveMedf 
with what is calted a high dignity^ and a ppoe ui^u^ 
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daized Jew, living with an income of three hundred 
florins, in tlie most profound obscurity.* 

If there be any similitude between them, it is that 
F^n^lon was accused before the sanhedrim of the new 
law, and the other before a synagogue without power 
as without reason ; but the one submitted, the other 
rebelled. 

Foundation of Spinosa^s Philospphy, 

The great dialectician Bayle has refuted Spinosa. f 
His system, therefore, is not demonstrated, like one of 
Euclid'f propositions ; for if it were so» it could not be 
combated. It is, therefore, at least obscure. 

I have always had some suspicion that Spinosa, with 
his universal substance, his modes and accidents, had 
some other meaning than that. in which he is under- 
stood by Bayle ; and consequently, that Bayle may be 
right, without having confounded Spinosa. And, in 
particular, I. have always thought that often Spinosa 
did not understand himself, and that this is the princi- 
pal reason why he has not been understood. 

It seems to me, that the rampajts of Spinosism might 
be beaten down on a side which Bayle has neglected. 
Spinosa thinks that there can exist but one substance ; 
and it appears throughouthis book, that he builds his 
theory on the mistake of Descartes, that ^' Nature is a 
plenum." 

The theory of a plenum is as false as that of a void. 
It is now demonstrated, that motion is as impossible in 
absolute fulness, as it is impossible that, in an equal 
balance, a weight of two pounds in one scale should 
sink a weight of two in the other. 

Now, if every motion absolutely requires empty 
space, what becomes of Spinosa* s one and only sub* 
atimce ? How can the substance of a star, between 
which and us there is a void so immense, be precisely 

* After his detth, it was seen, by his accounts, that he had,' 
tfometimes spent no more than four sous and a half per day, for hia. 
food. This would not quite suffice for a dinner of nionks aasem 
bled in chapter. 

f See Bayle's Dictionary, article Spinoi4. 



the-sttbfifaiice'of thireasdi, (» tUe subiiuiceormyaetf?^ 
or the substance . of a fly eaten by a <spider ? ^ 

Per]^a{)s I mistake^ but I never have been aMe to 
eoneeive how S{»no8a, admtttiBg an in&ute substance 
ef which thought, and- matter are the two modalities-— « 
admitting the substance which. he calls God, an«( ofr 
which all that we see is mode or accident— could n&- 
▼ertheless reject final causes. If this infinite, universal 
being thinks, must he not havei design? If he has 
design/ must he not have a wiU ? Spiiiosa says, we « 
are modes of that, absolute^ neoessary, infinite/ being.' 
I ikay to Spinosa^ We will,, and havedesignv we who 
are but modes; therefore this infinite, necessary, abso*-' 
Itte being cannot be deprived. of them ;. therefore he 
has will^ destgii,.p0wer; 

r am aware . that various philosophersv and especially^ 
Lucretius^ have denied final causes ; I am also aware< 
that Lucretius,. though not very chaiste, iaa very greatr 
poet' in his descriptions and in his morali ; bnt is phi-f 
losophy I own he appears to me to be very far behind' 
a college porter or a parish beadle. To affirm that the*^ 
eye is not made to see, nor the ' ear to hear, nor the 
stomach to digest, — is not this the most enormous ab*< 
surdity, the most revolting folly, that ever. entered the* 
human miud? Doubter as T am^ this insaDity. seems* 
to me evident, and I sayso« 

For my part, I see in nature, as in the arts, only finab 
Cbuses; and I believe thai aa a^ple-tree i&raade'to 
bear apples, as I beUeve that a watch'ii8>madeito telC 
the hour) 

r must here acquaint the reader; that if 'Spinosa,- in- 
several passages of his works, makes u jest of fifnl 
eauses, he most expressly acknondedges th'ein in the 
first part of his Being in General and in Particuku:»t 

Here he says,/' Permit me for a few momentsto: 
dwell with admiration on the wonderful dispensatidor 

* The reason that Bayle did not press this argvment is, that b* 
wax nnacqtkfldnted with this demonstrations of Newton, KelU». 
Gregory, and Ualley , that a -void is necessary to motion. 

•|-Piigel4: 



of nature, which, having enriched the constitution of 
man with all the resources necessary to prolong to a 
certain term the. duration of his frail existence^ and to 
animate his knowledge of himself by that of an infinity 
of distant dbjeetS) seems purposely to have negkctea 
.to^give him -the means of well knowing v^at he is ob<- 
liged to make a more ordinary use of— ^the individuals 
of his own 43pecies. Yet, when duly considered, this 
appears less oie effect of a refusal than of an extreme 
liberality; for, if liiere were any intelligent being. that 
could penetrate another against his will, he would en- 
joy such an advantage, as would of itself exclude him 
from society; whereas, in the present state of things, 
.each individual enjoying himself in full independence, 
communicates himself so much only as he finds con- 
venient." 

What shall I conclude from this ? That Spinosa fre- 
i^uently contradicted himself; that he had not always 
clear ideas; that in the great wreck of systems, he 
clung sometimes to one plank, sometimes to another.; 
that in this^ weakness he was like Mallebranche, Ar- 
nauld, Bossuet, and Claude, who now and then contra- 
dicted themselves in their disputes ; that he was like 
namberless metaphysicians and theologians. I shall 
conclude, that I have additional. reason for distrusting 
all my metaphysical notions ; that I am a very fed>£ 
animal, treading on quicksands, which are continually 
giving way beneath me ; and tJiat there is perhaps no- 
thing so foolish as to believe ourselves always in the 
, right. 

Baiuch* Spinosa, you are very confused: but are 
' you as dangerous as you are said to be? I mountain 
that you are not; and my reason is, that you are con- 
fused, that you have written in bad Latin, laod that 
. there are not ten persons in Europe who read you from 
-.beginning to «nd, although you have been translated 
into French. Who b the dai^rous .author ?*-rhe mbo 
1 is read by the idle At court and hy the ladieR. 

* His name is Bamehf and not Braedicf $ for he wai never bap- 
• tiled. 
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SECTION lY. 

The *' System of Nature:* 

The author of the System of Nature * has had the 
advantage of being read by both learned and ignorant^ 
and by women. His style, then, has merits which that 
of Spinosa wanted. He is often luminous — sometimes 
eloquent ; although he may be charged, hke all the 
rest, with repetition, declamation, and self-contradiction. 
But for profundity, he is very often to be distrusted both 
in physics and m morals. The interest of mankind 
is here in question; we will, therefore, examine whether 
his doctrine is true and useful ; and will, if we can, 
be brief. 

" Order and disorder do not exist."t 

What ! in physics, is not a child born blind, without 
legs, or a monster, contrary to the nature of the 
species ? Is it not the ordinary regularity of nature 
that makes order, and irregularity that constituts dis- 
order? Is it not a great derangement, a dreadful 
disorder, when nature gives a child hunger and closes 
the oesophagus? The evacuations of every kind are 
necessary ; yet the channels are frequently without 
orifices, which it is necessary to remedy. .Doubtless 
this disorder has its cause ; for there is no effect with- 
out a cause: but it is a very disordered effect 

Is not the assassination of our friend, or of our 
brother, a horrible disorder in morals ? Are not the 
calumnies of a Garasse, a Le Tellier, a Douciny 
against jansenists, and those of jansenists against 
Jesuits, petty disorders? Were not the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew,: the Irish massacres, &c. execrable 
disorders? This crime ha& its cause in passion, but 
the effect is execrable: the cause is fatal; this dis- 
order makes us shudder. The origin of the disorder 
xemcuns to be discovered, but the disorder exists. ^ 

*^ Experience proves to us, that the matter whicsh 
we regardtts inert and dead, assumes action, intelli* 
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-gence, and life^ when it is combined in a certain 
way."* 

Tbis is precisely tbe difficulty. How does a germ 
come to life ? Of this the author and the reader are 
aflike ignorant. Hence, are not the System of Nature, 
and all the systems in the world, so many dreams ? 

" It would be necessary to define the vital principle, 
wUch I deem impossible.^'t 

Is not this de^ition very easy, very common? Is 
not life organization with feeling? But that you have 
these two properties from the motion of matter alone, 
it is impossible to give any proof: and if it cannot be 
proved, why affirm it ? Why say aloud, ** I know," 
wliile you say to yourself, " I know not?" 

" It will be asked, what is man?" &c.t 

Assuredly, this article is no clearer than the most 
obscure of Spinosa's ; and many readers will feel in- 
dignant at the decisive tone which is assumed without 
anything being explained. 

^^ Matter is eternal and necessary; but its forms 
and its combinations are transitory and contingent," 
&c.§ 

It is hard to comprehend, matter being, according 
to our author, necessary, and without freedom, 
how there can be anything contingent. By contin- 
gency, we understand that which may be, or may not 
be: but since all must be, of absolute necessity, 
every manner of being, which he here very erroneously 
calls contingent, is as absolutely of necessity as the 
being itself. Here again we are in a labyrinth. 

When you venture to affirm that there is no God, 
that matter acts of itself by an eternal necessity, it 
must be demonstrated like a proposition in Euclid, 
otherwise you rest your system only on a perhaps. 
What a foundation for that which is most interesting 
to ^e human race ! 

*' If man is by his nature forced to love his well- 
t)eing, he is forced to love the means ofthatwell^ 

■ I ■■ I I I <l ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ I Ml I 

•Page 69. t-PfgeSO. 

t Pfcge T3. § Page 82. 
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being. It were useless, and perhaps unjust, to ask 
a man to be virtuous, if he cannot be so without 
making himself unhappy. So soon as vice makes him 
happy, he must love vice.*'* , 

W,a maxim is yet more Execrable in morals than 
the others are in physics. Were it true that a man 
could not be virtuous without suffering, he must be 
encouraged to suffer. Our author's proposition would 
evidently be the ruin of society. Besides, how does 
he know that we cannot be happy without having 
vices? On the contrary, is it not proved by ex- 
perience, that the satisfaction of having subdued them 
IS a thousand times greater than the pleasure of yield- 
ing to them — a pleasure always empoisoned, a pleasure 
leading to woe. By subduing our vices, we acquire 
tranquillity, the consoling testimony of our conscience; 
by giving ourselves up to them, we lose our health, 
our quiet — ^we risk everything. Thus our author 
himself, in twenty passages, wishes all to be sacrificed 
to virtue ; and he advances this proposition only to 
give in his system i^ fresh proof of the necessity of 
being virtuous. 

*^ They who, with so many arguments, reject 
innate ideas, should have perceived, that tUs 
ineffable intelligence by which the world is said 
to be glided, and of which our senses can determine 
neither the existence nor the qualities, is a being 

^f reason."t 

^ But truly, how does it follow from our having no 
innate ideas, that there is no God ? Is not this con- 
sequence absurd? Is there any contradiction in say- 
ing, that God gives us ideas through our senses? 
Is it not, on the contrary, most clearly evident, that 
if there is an Almighty Being from whom we have 
life, we owe to him our ideas and our senses as well 
as everything else? It should first have been proved 
.j&at God does not exist, which our author has nqt 
done, which he has not even attempted to do befi>re 
this page of his tenth chapter. 

• Page IW. f Page 167. 
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Fearful of wearying the reiader by an examinatioii 
of all these detached passages, I will come at once to 
the foundation of the book, and the astonishing error 
npon which the author has built his system. 

Stwry of the Eeb, on tohich the System is founded. 

About the year 1750 there was, in France, an English 
Jesuit called Needham, disguised as a secular, who was 
then serving as tutor to the nephew of M. Dillon, arch- 
bishop of Toulouse. This man made experiments in 
natural philosophy, and especially in chemistry. 

Having put some rye-meal into well-corked bottles, 
and some boiled mutton gravy into other bottles, he 
thought that his mutton ^ravy and his meal had given 
birth to eels, which agam produced others ; and that 
thus a race of eels was formed indifferently from the 
juice of meat, or from a grain of rye. 

A natural philosopher, of some reputation, had no 
doubt that this Needham was a profound atheist. He 
concluded that, since eels could be made of rye* 
meal, men might be made of wheat flour ; that nature 
and chemistry produce all ; and that it was demon- 
strated we may very well dispense with an all- 
forming God. 

This property of meal very easily deceived one who, 
unfortunately, was already wandering amidst ideas that 
should make us tremble for the weakness of the human 
mind.* He wanted to dig a hole in the centre of the 
earth, to see the central fire ; to dissect Patagonians, 
that he might know the nature of the soul; to cover 
the sick with pitch, to prevent them from perspiring i 
to exalt his soul, that he might foretel the future. If to 
these things it were added, that he had the still greater 
unhappiness of seeking to oppress two of his brethren, 
it would do no honour to atheism ; it would only serve 
to make us look into ourselves with confusion. 

It is really strange that men, while denying a 
Creator, should have attributed to themselves the 
power of creating eels. 

* Maupertuit. 

2o2 
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But it is yet more deplorable tfafit natural piiHoso- 
phers, of better information, adopted the Jesuit Need- 
bam*! ridi<^ulous system, and joined it to tbat of 
Maillet, who asserted that the ocean bad formed t]ie 
Alps and the Pyrenees, and that men were originally 
porpoises, whose forked tails changed in the course of 
time into thighs and legs. Such ^inctes are wor&y 
to be placed with the eels formed by meaL 

We were assured, not long ago, that at Brussels a 
ben had brought forth balf-a^-dozen young rabbits. 

This transmutation of meal and grary into eels 
was demonstrated to be as Mse and ridiculous, as it 
really is, by M. SpaHan^ani, a Mher better obsenrer 
than Needham. 

But the extravagance of so palpable an illii^ion was 
evident without his observations* Needham's eels sooa 
followed the Brussels hen. 

Nevertheless, in 1768, the correct, elegant, and judi-^ 
cious translator of Lucretius was so far led away, that 
he not only in his notes to book viii. p» 361, repeats 
Needham's pretended experiments, but he also does all' 
he can to establish their validity. 

Here, then, we have the new foundation of the 
System of Nature. 

The author, in the second chapter, tiius expresses 
himself: — 

** After moistening meal with water, and shutting up 
the mixture, it is found after a little time, with the aid 
of the microscope, that it has produced organised 
beings, of whose production the water and meal were 
believed to be incapable. Thus inanimate nature can 
pass into life, which is itself but an assemblage of 
motions."* 

Were this unpai^alleled blunder true, yet, in rigorous 
reasoning, I do not see how it would prove there is no 
God ; I do not see why a supreme, intellagent, and 
mighty Being, having formed the sun and the stars, 
might not also deigi) to form animalcules without a 
germ. Here is no contradictioa in terms. A demon* 

* Parti. p. 23. ForNeedham'Be^,8eethevolameofPhyiiok 
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strative proof that God Iras no existence must be sought 
elsewhere; and most assuredly no person has ever 
found, or will ever find one. 

Our author treats final causes with contempt, be- 
cause the argument is hacknied ; but this much-con- 
temned argument is that of Cicero and of Newton. 
This alone might somewhat lessen the confidence of 
atheists in themselves. The number is not small of 
the sages who, observing the course of the stars, and 
the prodigious art that pervades the structure of ani- 
mals and vegetables, have acknowledged a powerful 
hand working these continual wonders. 

The author asserts that matter, blind and without 
choice, produces intelligent animals. Produce, without 
intelligence, beings widi intelligence! Is this conceiva- 
ble? Is this system founded on the smallest verisimili* 
tude ? An opinion so contradictory requires proofs no 1 
less astonishing than itself. The author gives us none ; 
he never proves anything ; but he affirms all that he 
advances. What chaos! what confusion! and what 
temerity ! 

Spiuosa at least acknowledged an intelligence act- 
ing in this great whole, which constituted nature : in 
this there was philosophy. But in the new system, I 
am under the necessity of saying that there is none. 

Matter has extent, solidity, gravity, divisibility. I » 
have all these as well as this stone : but was a stone 
ever known to feel and think. If I am extended, solid, 
divisible, I owe it to matter. But I have sensations 
and thoughts — ^to what do I owe them ? Not to wa- 
ter, not to mire — most likely to something more pow- 
erful than myself. Solely to the combination of the 
elements, you will say. Then prove it to me. Show 
me plainly that my intelligence cannot have been given y 
me by an intelligent cause. To tfiis are you reduced. 

Our author successfully combats the God of the 
schoolmen — a God composed of discordant qualities — 
a God to whom, as to those of Homer, are attributed ' 
the passions of men— a God capricious, fickle, unrea- 
sonable, absurd : but he cannot combat the God of 
the wise. The wise, contemplating nature, admit an 

2g3 
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inteUigentand supreme power. It is perhaps impos* 
sible for human reason, destitute of divine assistance, 
to go a step further. 

Our author asks where this being resides ; and, from 
the impossibility that any one, without being infinite, 
should tell where he resides, he concludes that he does 
not exist. This, is not philosophical ; for we are not, 
because we cannot tell where the cause of an effect is, 
to conclude that there is no cause. If you had never 
seen a gunner, and you saw the effects of a battery of 
cannon, you would not say, it acts entirely by itself. 

Shall it, then, only be necessary for you to say 
there is no God, in order to be believed on your own 
word ? 

Finally, his great objection is, the woes and crimes 
of mankind — an objection alike ancient and philosophi- 
cal ; an objection common, but fatal and terrible, and 
to which we find no answer but in the hope of a better 
life. Yet what is this hope ? We can have no cer- 
tainty in it but from reason. But I will venture to say, 
that when it is proved to us that a vast edifice, con- 
structed with the greatest art, is built by an architect, 
whoever he may be, we ought to believe in that archi- 
tect, even though the edifice should be stained with 
our blood, polluted by our crimes, and should crush 
us in its fall. I enquire not whether the architect is a 
good one, whether I ought to be satisfied with his 
building, whether I should quit it rather than stay in 
it, nor whether those who are lodged in it for a few 
days, like myself, are content : I only enquire if it be 
true that there is an architect, or if this house, con- 
taining so many fine apartments and so many wretched 
garrets, built itself. 

SECTION V. 

the Necestity of believvig in a Supreme Being. 

The great, the interesting object, as it appears to me, 
is, not to argue n(ietaphysic8ily, but to consider whether, 
for the common good of us miserable and thinking 
animals, we should admit a rewarding and avenging 
God, at once our restraint and consolatron, or. diould 



reject this i^ea^ and so abandon ourselves to calamity 
without hopcy'^and crime without remorse. 

Hobbes 8a3rSy that if, in a commonwealth, in whicK 
no God should be acknowledged, any citizen were to 
propose one, he would have him hanged. 

Apparently, he meant by this strange exaggeration, 
a citizen who shoald seek to rule in the name of a god, 
a charlatan who would make himself a tyrant. W^ 
understand citizens, who, feeling the weakness of human 
nature, its perverseness, and its misery, seek some prop 
to support it through the languors and horrors of this 
life. 

From Job down to us, a great many men have cursed 
their existence ; we have, therefore, perpetual need of 
consolation and hope. Of these your philosophy de- 
prives us. The fable of Pandora was better ; it left us 
hope — which you snatch from us ! Philosophy, you 
say, furnishes no proof of happiness to come. No — 
but you have no demonstration of the. contrary. There 
may be in us an indestructible monade which feels and 
thinks, without our knowing anything at all of how that 
monade is made. Reason is not absolutely opposed 
to this idea, though reason alone does not prove it. 
Has not this opinion a prodigious advantage over 
yours ? Mine is useful to mankind, yours is baneful ; 
say of it what you will, it may encourage a Nero, 
an Alexander VI. or a Cartouche. Mine may restrain 
them. 

Marcus Antoninus and Epictetus believed that their 
monade, of whatever kind it was, would be united 
to the monade of the Great Being ; and they were the 
most virtuous of men. 

In the state of doubt in which we both are^ I do not 
say to you with Pascal, " chuse the safest." There is 
no safety in uncertainty. We are here not to talk, but 
to examine ; we must judge, and our judgment is not 
determined by our will. I do not propose to you to 
believe extravagant things, in order to escape embar- 
rassment. I do not say to you, Go to Mecca, ajjd in* 
struct yourself by kissing the black stone, take hold of. 
a cow's tail^ muffle yourself in a scapulary, or be im- 
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becile and fopatical to acquire the favour of the Being 
of beings. ULsay to you, Continue to cultiyate virtue, 
to be beneficent, to regard all superstition with horror, 
or with pity; but adore, with me, the design which is 
manifested in all nature, and consequently the author 
of that design — the primordial and final cause of all; 
hope with me that pur monade, which reasons on the 
great eternal Being, may be happy through that same 
great Being. There is no contradiction in this. You 
can no more demonstrate its impossibility than I can 
demonstrate mathematically that it is so. In metaphy- 
sics we scarcely reason on anything but probabilities. 
We are all swimming in a sea of which we have never 
seen the shore. Woe be to those who fight .while they 
swim ! Land who can : but he that cries out to me, 
*' You swim in vain, there is no land;" disheartens 
me, and deprives me of all my strength. 

What is the object of our dispute ? To console our 
unhappy existence. Who consoles it — You, or I? 3 

You yourself own, in some passages of your work, 
that the belief in a God has withheld some men on the 
brink of crime; for me, this acknowledgment is 
enough. If this opinion had prevented but ten assas- 
sinations, but ten calumnies, but ten iniquitous judg- 
ments on the earth, I hold that the whole earth ought 
to embrace it. 

Religion, you say, has produced thousands of crimes 
— say, rather, superstition, which unhappily reigns over 
this globe ; it is the most cruel enemy of the pure ado- 
ration due to the Supreme Being. 

Let us detest this monster which has constantly 
been tearing the bosom of its mother; they who com- 
bat it are benefactors to mankind: it is a serpent 
enclosing religion in its folds, its head must be bruised, 
without wounding the parent whom it infects and de- 
vours. 

You fear, '' that, by adoring God, m^ would soon 
again become superstitiojis and fanatical.'^ But is it 
not to be feared that, in denying him, thev would, 
abandon themselves to the most atrocious passions and 
the most frightful crimes ? Between these two extremes 
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is there not a very rational mean ? Where is the safe 
track between these two rocks ? It is God^ and wise 
laws. 

You affirm, that it is but one step from adoration to ^ 
superstition : but there is an infinity to well-consdtuted ' 
minds, and these are now very numerous : they are at 
the head of nations; they influence public manners, 
and, year by year, the fanaticism thai overspread the 
earth is receding in its detestable usurpations. | 

I shall say a few words more in answer to what you 
say in page 223. ''If it be presumed that there are 
relations between man and this incredible being, then 
altars must be raised and presents must be made to 
him, &c. ; if no conception be formed of this being, then 
the matter must be referred to priests, who . . . ." &c. 
&c. &c. A great evil to be sure, to assemble in the 
harvest season, and thank God for the bread that 
he has given us ! Who says you should make pre* 
sents to God ? The idea is ridiculous I But where is 
the harm of employing a citizen, called an ' elder' or 
* priest,' to render thanks to the divinity in the name 
of the other citizens ? — provided the priest is not a 
Gregory VII. trampling on the heads of kings, nor an 
Alexander VI. polluting by incest his daughter, the 
offspring of a rape, and, by the aid of his bastard son, 
poisoning and assassinating almost all the neighbour-^ 
mg princes : provided that, hi a parish, this priest is not 
a knave, picking the pockets of the penitents he con- 
fesses, and using thd money to seduce the girls he 
'catechises; provided that this priest is not a Le TelHer, 
putting the whole kingdom in combustion by rogueries 
worthy of the pillory, nor a Warburton, violating the 
laws of society, making public the private papers of a 
member of parliament in order to ruin him, and calum- 
niating whosoever is not of his opinion. The latter 
cases are rare. The sacerdotal state is a curb which 
forces to good behaviour. 

A stupid priest excites contempt ; a bad priest in* 
spires horror ; a good priest, mild, pious, without ^' 
superstition, charitable, tolerant, is one who ought to 
be cherished and revered. You dread abuses — so do I. 
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Let U8 unite to prevent them ; but let us not con- 
demn the usage when it is useful to society, when 
it is not perverted by fanaticism, or by fraudulent 
wickedness. 

I have one very important thing to tell you. I am 
persuaded that you are in a great error, but I ani 
equally convinced that you are honest in your self-de- 
lusion. You would have men virtuous even without a 
God, although you have unfortunately said that ** so 
soon as vice renders man happy, he must love vice*' — 
a frightful proposition, which your friends should have 
prevailed on you to erase. Everywhere else you inspire 
probity. This philosophical dispute will only be be- 
tween you and a few philosophers scattered over 
Europe ; the rest of the earth will not even hear of it. 
The people do not read us. If some theologian were 
to seek to persecute us, he would be impudent as well 
as wicked ; he would but serve to confirm you, and to 
make new atheists. 

You are wrong : but the Greeks did not persecute 

Epicurus; the Rommip did not persecute Lucretius. 

!. You are wrong : but your genius. and your virtue must 

be respected, while you are refuted with all possible 

strength. 

In my opinion, the finest homage that can be rendered 
to God is, to stand forward in his defence without 
anger; as the most unworthy portrait that can be 
drawn of him is, to paint him vindictive and furious. 
He is truth itself; and truth is without passion. To 
be a disciple of God is, to announce him as of a mild 
heart and an unalterable mind. 
.J I think, with you, that fanaticism is a monster a 

thousand times more dangerous than philosophical 
atheism. Spinosa did not commit a single bad action. 
Ch&tel and Ravaillac, both devotees, assassinated 
Henry IV. 

The atheist of the closet is almost always a quiet 
philosopher; while the fanatic is always turbulent: 
but the court atheist, the atheistical prince, might be the 
scourge of mankind. Borgia and his like have done 
^most as much harm as the fanatics of Munster and of 
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the Cevennes. I say the fanatics on both sides. The 
misfortune is^ that atheists of the closet make atheists 
of the court. It was Chiron who brought up Achilles : 
he fed him with lion's marrow. Achilles will one day 
drag Hector's body round the walls of Troy, and im- 
molate twelve captives to his vengeance. 

God keep us from an abominable priest who should 
hew a king in pieces with his sacrificing knife ! as also 
from him who, with a helmet on his head and a cuirass 
on his back, at the age of seventy, should dare to 
sign with his three bloody fingers the ridiculous excom- 
munication of a king of France ! and from .... and 
from .... 

But also, may God preserve us from a choleric and 
barbarous despot, who, not believing in a God, should 
be his own God, who should render himself unworthy 
of his sacred trust by trampling on the duties whicn 
that trust imposes, who should remorselessly sacrifice 
to his passions his friends, his relatives, his servants, 
and his people. These two tigers, the one shorn, the 
other crowned, are equally to be feared. By what 
means shall we muzzle them? .... 

If the idea of a God has made a Titus or a Trajan, 
an Antonine or an Aurelius, and those great Chinese 
emperors, whose memory is so dear to the second of 
the most ancient and most extensive empires in the 
world, these examples are sufficient for my cause — and 
finy cause is that of all mankind.'3 "^l ■ 

I do not believe that there is in all Europe one 
statesman, one man at all versed in the affairs of the 
world, who has not the most profound contempt for the 
legends with which we have been inundated, even more 
than we now are with pamphlets. If religion no longer 
gives birth to civil wars, it is to philosophy alone that 
we are indebted, theological disputes beginning to 
be regarded in much the same manner as the quarrels 
of Punch and Joan at the fair. An usurpation, alike 
odious and ridiculous, founded upon fraud on one side, 
and stupidity on the other, is every instant. under- 
mined by reason, which is establishing its reign. Tlie 
bull '^ In coenl Domini" — that masterpiece of insolence 
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and f>lly, no longer dares appear, even in Rome. If 
a reriment of monks makes &e least evolution against 
the laws of the st^te, it is immediately broken. But, 
I because the Jesuits have been expelled, must we 
I also expel God ? On the contrary, we mast love him 
the more. 

' 'section VI. 

In the reign of Arcadius, Logomachos, a theologue 
of Constantinople, went into Scythia and stopped at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus in the fruitful plains of 
Zephirim, on the borders of Colchis. The good old 
man- Dondindac was in his great hall, between his 
large sheepfold and his extensive barn ; he was on his 
knees with his wife, his five sons and five daughters, 
his kinsmen and servants; and all were singing the 
praises of God, after a light repast. — " What art thou 
doing, idolater?'' said Logomachos to him. ^' I am 
not an idolater," said Dondindac. " Thou must be 
an idolater," said Logomachos '' for thou art not a 
Greek. Come, tell me what thou wast singing in thy 
barbarous Scythian jargon?" — " All tongues are alike 
to the ears of God," answered the Scythian ; " we were 
singing his praises." — " Very extraordinary!" returned 
the theologue; " a Scythian family praying to God 
without having been instructed by us !*' He soon en- 
tered into conversation with the Scythian Dondindac ; 
for the theologue knew a little Scythian, and the other 
a little Greek. This conversation has been found in a 
manuscript preserved in the library of Constantinople. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Let us see if thou knowest thy catechism. Why 
dost thou pray to God ? 

DONDINDAC. 

Because it is just to adore the Supreme Being, from 
whom we have everything. 

LOOOMACHOS. 

Very fair for a barbarian. And what dost thou ask 
of him? 

DONDINDAC. 

t thank hiias for the blessings I enjoy, and even for 
^ trials which be sends me ; birt I am careftil to bA 
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Bollimg of him; for he knows our w«atts better ihau 
we do ; besides, I shoold be afraid of asking for fait 
weather while my neighbour was ^king for rain. 

LOOOMACHOS. 

Ah ! I Uiought he wonld say some nonsense or other. 
Let us begin further back. Barbarian^ who told thee 
that there is a God? 

All nature teUs me, 

LCG0MACH08. 

That is n6t enough. What idea hast fhon of God? 

.l>OirDINI>AC. 

The idea of my Creator; my master, who will reward 
me if I do good, and punidi me if I do evil., 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Trifles ! trash ! Let us come to some essentials. Is 
God infiiiite teciindum quid, or according to essence? 

ZK^l^DINDAC. 

I don't understand you. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Brute beast! Is God in one place, or in every 
place ? 

tKOITDIKDAC. 

I know not . • . just as you please. 

tOGOMACHOS. ' • 

Ignoramus ! . • Can he cause that which has not been 
to have been, or that a stick shall not hai^e two ends ? 
Does he see the future as future, or as present? How 
does he draw being from nothing, and how reduce being 
to nothing,? 

DONDllFBAC. 

I have never examiaaed these things. 

LOGOMACHOS. • 

What a stupid fellow I Well, I must come nearer to 
Ihy leveL * ^.^ Tell me, friend, dost thou think diat 
tnatter can. be eternal? 

. Whai matters it t* me i^ether It ekist^ frpm aif etisr- 
fiitwarool? Idonot#x48tfromiAeftettttey. Godnnist 
'8^ bemymaflter.- Ue heis given nke ^ natore of 

YOL. III. 2 H 
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justice; it is my duty to follow it: Iseek hot to be a 
philosopher;* I wish to be a man. 

LOOOMACHOS. 

One has a great deal of trouble with these block- 
beads. Let us proceed step by step. What is God ? 

DONDINDAC. 

My sovereign, my judge, my father. 

LOOOMACHOS. 

That is not what I ask. What is his nature? 

.DOKDXNDAC; 

To be mighty and good. 

l^OGOMACHOS. 

But is he corporeal or spiritual ? ' 

BONDINDAC. 

How should I know that? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

What ; dost thou not know what a spirit is? 

DOHDINDAC. 

Not in the least. Of what service would that know- 
ledge be to me? Should I be more just ? Should I be a 
better husband, a better father, a better master, or a 
better citizen ? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Thou must absolutely be taught what a spirit is. It 
is ... it is ... it is ... I will say what another time. 

DONDINDAC. 

I much fear that you will teU me rather what it is not 
than what it is. Permit me, in turn, to ask you one 
question. Some time ago, I saw one of your temples : 
why do you paint God with a long beard ? . 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is a very difficult question, and requires preli- 
minary instruction. 

DOKpIlTDAC. 

Before I receive your instruction, I must relate to 
you a thing which one day happened to me. I had 
just. built a closet kt the end of my garden, when I 
liQ.ar4 a mole arguing thus with an a^t: — ^^ Hiere is a 
&ne fabric,*' said the mole ; . *' it mmst have been a veay 
powerful mole that performed this work."—" You jest,* 
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returned the ant ; " the architect of this edifice is an 
ant of mighty genius." From that time I resolved 
never to dispute. 

GOOD, THE SOVEREIGN GOOD— A CHIMERA. 

SECTION I. 

Happiness is an abstract idea composed of certain 
pleasurable sensations. Plato^ who wrote better than 
he reasoned, conceived the notion of his world in 
archetype; that is, his original world, — of his general 
ideas of the beautiful, the good, the orderly, and the 
just, as if there had existed eternal beings, called order, 
good, beauty, and justice ; whence might be derived 
the feeble copies exhibited here below of the just, the 
beautiful, and the good. 

It is, then, in consequence of his suggestions, that 
philosophers have occupied themselves in seeking for 
the sovereign good, as chemists seek for the philoso^ 
pher's stone; but the sovereign good has no more 
existence than the sovereign square, or the sovereign 
crimson : there is the crimson colour, and there are 
squares ; but there is no general existence so denomi- 
nated. This chimerical manner of reasoning was, for 
a long time, the bane of philosophy. 

Animals feel pleasure in performing all the functions 
for which they are destined. The happiness ^hich 
poetical fancy has imagined would be an uninterrupted 
series of pleasures, but such a series would be incom- 
patible with our organs and our destination. There is 
great pleasure in eating, drinking, and connubial en- 
dearments ; but it is clear that if a man were always 
eatings or always in the full extacy of enjoyment, his 
organs would be incapable of sustaining it : it is farther 
evident that he would be unable to fulfil the destinies 
he was born to, and that, in the case supposed, the 
human race would absolutely perish through pleasure. 

To pass constantly and without interruption -from 
one pleasure to another, is also a chimera. The woman 
who has conceived must go through childbirth, which 
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if a pain ; the man is obliged to cleave wood and hew 
stone, which is not a pleasure. 

If the name of happiness is meant to be apj^ed to 
some pleasures which are diffused over human life, 
there is in fact, we must admit, hapjj^ness. If the 
name attaches only to one pleasure always permanent, 
or to a continued althougn varied range of delicious 
enjoyment, then happiness belongs not to this terra- 
queous globe. Go and seek for it elsewhere. 

If we make happiness consist in any particular situa- 
tion that a man may be in, as for instance, a situation 
of wealth, power, or fame, &c. we are no less mistaken. 
There are some scavengers who are happier than some 
sovereigns. Ask Cromwell whether he was more happy 
whep he was lord protector of England, than when, in 
his youthful days, he enjoyed himself at a tavern ; he 
iriU probably tell you in answer, that the period of his 
usurpation was not the period most productive of plea- 
sures. How many plain or even ugly country women 
are more happy than were Helen and Cleopatra. 

We must here however make one short remark; 
that when we 3ay such a particular man' is probably 
ha^^r than some other, diat a young muleteer has 
very superior advantages over Charles die fifth, that a 
dress-maker has more enjoyment than a princess, we 
should adhere to the probability of the case. There is 
oertainly everv appearance %at a muleteer, in full 
health, must nave more pleasure than Charles the 
fifth, laid up with the gout ; but nevertheless it may 
also be, that Charles, on his crutches, revolves in his 
mind with sudi extacy the facts of his holding a 
kmg of France and a pope prisoners, thJEit his lot is 
absolutely preferable to that of the young and vigorous 
muleteer* 

It certainly belongs to God alone, to a being capable 
of seeing through all hearts, to decide which is the 
happiest man. There is only one case in which a 
person can affirm that his actual state is worse or better 
than that of his neighbour; this case is that of existing 
livalriiip, and the moment that of victory. 
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I will suppose that Archimedes has an aissignation 
at night with his mistress. Nomentanus has the same 
assignation at the same hour. Archimedes presents 
himself at the door, and it is shut in his face ; hut it 
is opened to his rival, who makes an excellent supper, 
which he enlivens hy his repeated sallies of wit upon 
Archimedes, aud after the conclusion of which he 
withdraws to still higher enjoyments, while the other 
remains exposed in the street to all the pelting of a 
pitiless storm. There can he no douht that Nomen- 
tanus has a right to say, lam more happy to-night 
than Archimedes: I have more pleasure than he; 
but it is necessary, in order to admit the truth and 
justness of the inference of the successful competitor 
in his own favour, to suppose that Archimedes is think- 
ing only about the loss of his good supper, about being 
despised and deceived by a beautiful woman, about 
being supplanted by his rival, and annoyed by the 
tempest; for, if the philosopher in the street should 
be calmly reflecting that his soul ought to be above 
being discomposed by a strumpet or a storm, if he 
should be absorbed in a profound and interesting pro- 
blem, and if he should discover the proportions between 
the cylinder and the sphere, he may experience a 
pleasure a hundred times superior to that of Nomen- 
tanus. 

It is only therefore in the single case of actual plea- 
sure and actual pain, and without a reference to any- 
thing else whatever, that a comparison between any 
two individuals can be properly made. It is un- 
questionable that he who enjoys the society of his 
mistress is happier at the moment than his scorned 
rival deploring over his misfortune. A man in health 
supping on a fat partridge, is undoubtedly happier at 
the time than another under the torment of the colic; 
but we cannot safely carry our inferences farther ; we 
cannot estimate the existence of one man against that 
of another; we possess no accurate balance for weigh- 
ing desires and sensations. 

We began this article with Plato and his sovereign 
l^d; we will conclude it with Solon and the saying^ 

^ H 3 
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of bit wfaick kat beca'^so higMy odebnted, that " we 
CMi^t to proDounoe no man happy before his death." 
Thia maziniy iribeii examined into^ wiU be found nothhig^ 
moce tban a puerile remark, juat like many other 
upothegms consecrated by their antiquity. The mo- 
ment c^ death has nothing in common with the lot 
experienced by any man in life ; a man may perish by 
a violent and ignominious death, and yet, up to that 
moment, may have enjoyed all the pleasures of which 
kuman nature is susceptible. It is yery possiUe and 
rery common for a happy man to cease to be so ; no 
one cmi doubt it; but he has not the less had his 
kappy moments. 

Wkat, then, can Solon's expression strictly and 
foirly mean ? that a man happy to-day is not certain 
of being so to-morrow ! In this case it is a truth so 
incontestable and trivial, that, not merely it is not 
worthy of being elevated into a maxiin, but it is not 
worth delivering at all. 

SECTION II. 

Well-being is a rare possession. May not the so-' 
vereign good in this world be considered as a sovereign 
chimera? The Greek philosophers discussed at great 
length, according to their usual practice, iim cele- 
brated question. The reader will, probably, compare 
them to just so many mendicants reasoning about the 
philosopher i»tOflie. 

The sovereign good! What an expression! ft: 
might a^ well have been asked. What is the sov^eign 
blue, or the sovereign ragout, or the sovereign walk, or 
Ike sover^gli reading, &o. 

Every one places his good where he can, and has a& 
mueh of it as he can, in his own way, and in very 
scanty meaisaife. Castor loved houses : his twin bro^ 
^r,to%aMl— 

Qaid deflA ? qtkid i^oti deiln ? remriv td qtiod jttbet alCef .... 
CfMtor gaiideteqois^ OToprogtiftiuteodem \ 

Pugtiis, Ac. 

The gveatebt g<M)d li that which delights us so pow- 
erfully m to fteMkf us ineapabte of feeling Myikitiff 
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else ; as the greatest evil is that which goes so far as 
to deprive us of all feeling. These are the two ex- 
tremes of human nature, and these moments are 
short. 

Neither extreme delight nor extreme torture can 
last a whole life. The soTereign good and the sovereign 
evil are nothing more than chimeras. 

We all know the beautiful fable of Grantor. He 
kttroduces upon the stage at the Olympic games. 
Wealth, Pleasure, Health, and Virtue. Each claims 
the apple. Wealth says, I am the sovereign good, 
for with me all goods are purchased : Pleasure says, 
the apple belongs to me, for it is only on my account 
that wealth is desired : Health asserts, * that without 
her there can be no pleasure, and wealth is useless ; 
finally, Virtue states, that she is superior to the other 
three, because, although possessed of gold, pleasures, 
and health, a man may make himself very contemptible 
by misconduct. The apple was conferred on Virtue. 

The fable is very ingenious; it would be still more 
so if Grantor had said, that the sovereign good consists 
m the combination of all the four rivals. Virtue, Health, 
Wealth, and Pleasure ; but this fable neither does, nor 
can, resolve the absurd question about the sovereign 
good. Virtue is not a good. It is a duty. It is of a 
different nature ; of a superior order. It has nothing 
to do with painful or with agreeable sensations. A 
virtuous man, labouring under stone and gout, without 
aid, without friends, destitute of necessaries, perse- 
cuted, and chained down to the floor by a voluptuous 
tyrant who enjoys good hedth, is very wretched ; and 
his insolent persecutor, caressing a new mistress on 
his bed of purple, is very happy. Say, if yon please, 
that the persecuted sage is preferable to the persecuting 
profligate; say that you admire the one and detest the 
other; but confess* that the sage in chains is scarcely 
fess than mad with rage and pdn : if he do not himself 
admit that he is st), he completely deceives you ; he is 
a charlatan. 
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GOOD. 
Of Good and Evil, Physical and Moral. 

We here treat of a question of the greatest diffi- 
culty and importance. It relates to the whole of 
human life. It would be of much greater consequence 
to find a remedy for our evils ; but no remedy is to be 
discovered, and we are reduced to the sad necessity of 
tracing out their origin. With respect to this origin, 
men have disputed ever since the days of Zoroaster, 
and in all probability they disputed on the same subject 
long before him. It was to explain the mixture of good 
and evil that they conceived the idea of two princi- 
ples — Oromazes, the author of light, and Arimanes, 
thQ author of darkness ; the box of Pandora ; the two 
vessels of Jflpiter: the apple eaten by Eve; and a 
variety of other systems. The first of dialecticians, 
although not the first of philosophers, the illustrious 
Bayle, has clearly shown how difficult it is for christians 
who admit one only God, perfectly good and just, to 
reply to the objections of the Manicheans who acknow- 
ledge two Gods — one good, and the other evil. 

The foundation of the system of the Manicheans, 
with all its antiquity, was not on that account more 
reasonable. Lemmas, susceptible of the most clear 
and rigid geometrical demonstration, should alone have 
induced any men to the adoption of such a theorem as 
the following : — " There are two necessary beings, both 
supreme, both infinite, both equally powerful, both in 
conflict with each other, yet, finally, agreeing to pour 
out upon this Httle planet, — one, all the treasures of his 
beneficence, and the otter all the stores of his malice.*' 
It is in vain that the advocates of this hypothesis 
attempt to explain by it the cause of good and evil : 
even the fable of Prometheus explains it better. 
Every hypothesis, which only serves to assign a reason 
for certain things, without being, in addition to that 
recommendation, established upon indisputable princi- 
ples, ought invariably to be rejected. 
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Tbe christian doctors (independently of reretaliony 
which makes everything cred&le) explain the origin 
of good and evil no better than th^ partner-^dfi of 
Zoroaster. 

When they say God is a tender father, God is a just 
king ; when they add the idea of infinity to that of love, 
that kindness, tikat justice which they observe in the 
best of their. own species, they soon fall into the most 
palpable and dreadful contradictions. How could this 
sovereign^ who possessed in infinite fulness the prin- 
ciple or quality of human justice ; how could this 
father, entertaining an infinite affection for his children; 
how could liiis being, infinitely powerful, have formed 
creatures in his own likeness, to have them immediately 
afterwards tempted by a malignant demon, to make 
them yield to that temptation, to inflict death on those 
whom he had created immortal, and to overwhelm their 
posterity with calamities and crimes ! We do not here 
speak of a contradiction still more revolting to our 
feeble reason. How could God, who ransomed the 
human race by the death of his only son ; or rather, 
how could God, who took upon himself the nature of 
man, and died on the cross to save men from perdition, 
consign over to eternal tortures nearly the whole of 
that human race for whom he died? . . Certainly, when 
we consider this system merely as philosophers (without 
the aid of faith) we must consider it as absolutely mon- 
strous and abominable. It makes of God either pure 
and unmixed malice, and that malice infinite, which 
created thinking beings, on purpose to deviate them to 
eternal misery, or absolute impotence and imbecility, 
in not bemg able to foresee or to prevent the torments 
of his offspring. 

, But tbe eternity of misery is not the subject of 
this article, which relates properly only to the good 
and evil of the present life. None of the doctors of 
the numerous churches of Christianity, all of which 
advocate the doctrine we are here contesting^ have been 
able to convince a single sage. 

We cannot conceive how Bayle, who managed the 
weapons of dialectics with such admirable strength 
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and diexterity, could content himself with introducing 
in a dispute a Manichean,* a Calvinist, a Molinist, and 
a.Sociiiian. Why did he not introduce, as speaking, a 
reasonable and sensible man? Why did not Bayle 
speak in his own person? He would have said far 
better what we shall now venture to say ourselves. 

A father, who kills his children, is a monster ; a king 
who conducts his subjects into a snare, in order to 
obtain a pretext for delivering them up to punishment 
and torture, is an execrable tyrant. If you conceive 
God to possess the same kindness which you require in 
a father, the same justice that you require in a king, 
no possible resource exists by which, if we may use the 
expression, God can be exculpated ; and by allowing 
him to possess infinite wisdom and infinite goodness 
you, in fact, render him infinitely odious ; you excite a 
wish that he had no existence ; you furnish arms to 
the atheist, who will ever be justified in triumphantly 
remarking to you. Better by far is it to deny a God 
altogether, than impute to him such conduct as you 
would punish, to the extremity of the law, in men. 

We begin then with observing, that it is unbecoming 
in us to ascribe to God human' attributes. It is not for 
us to make God after our own likeness. Human jus- 
tice, human kindness, and human wisdom, can never be 
applied or made suitable to him. We may extend these 
attributes in our imagination as far as we are able to 
infinity ; they will never be other than human qualities 
with boundaries perpetually or indefinitely removed ; 
it would be equally rational to attribute to him infinite 
solidity, infinite motion, infinite roundness, or infinite 
divisibility. These attributes can never be his. 

Philosophy informs us that this universe must have 
been arranged by a being incomprehensible, eternal, 
and existing by his own nature; but, once again, we 
must observe, that philosophy gives us no information 
on the .subject of the attributes of that nature. We 
know what he is not, and not what he is. ^ 
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With respect to God, there is neither good nor eril, 
physically or morally. 

. What is physical or natural evil ? Of all evils, the' 
greatest, undoubtedly, is death. Let us for a moment 
consider whether man could have been immortal. 
. In order that a body like ours should have been in- 
dissoluble, imperishable, it would have been necessary 
that it should not be composed of parts ; that it should 
not be bom; that it should have neither nourishment 
nor growth ; that it should experience no change. 
Let any one examine each of these points ; and let 
every reader extend their number according to his 
own suggestions, and it will be seen that the proposi- 
tion of an immortal man is a contradiction. 

If our organized body were immortal, that of mere 
animals would be so likewise : but it is evident that, in 
the course of a very short time, the whole globe would, 
in this case, be incompetent to supply nourishment to 
those animals; those immortal beings which subsist 
only in consequence of renovation by food, would then 
perish for want of the means of such renovation. All 
this involves contradiction. We might make various 
other observations on the subject, but every reader who 
deserves the name of a philosopher will perceive, that 
death was necessary to everything that is born ; that 
death can neither be an error on the part of God, nor 
an evil, an injustice, nor a chastisement to man. 

Man, born to die, can no more be exempt from 
pain than from death. To prevent an organized sub- 
stance . endowed with feeling from ever experiencing 
pain, it would be necessary Siat all the laws of nature 
should be changed ; that matter should no longer be 
divisible ; that it should neither have weight, action, nor 
force ; that a rock might fall on an animal without 
crushing it ; and that water should have no power to 
suffocate, or fire to bum it. . Man impassive, then, is 
as much a contradiction as man immortal. 

This feeling of pam was indispensible to stimulate us 
to self-preservation, and to impart to us such pleasures 
as are consistent with those general laws by which the 
whole system of nature is bound and regulated. 
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If we never experienced pain, we should be every mo- 
ment injuring ourselves without perceivings it. Wiih-^ 
out the excitement of uneasMes, witboot some sensa- 
tion of pain, we should perform no function of lifei, 
should never communicate it, and should be destitute 
of all the pleasures of it. Hunger is the commence- 
ment of pain, which compels as to take our required 
nourishment. Ennui is a pun which stimulates to ex- 
ercise and occupation. Love itself is a necessity 
which becomes, painful until it is met with correspond- 
ing attachment. In a word, every desire is a want, a 
necessity, a beginning of pain. Pain, therefore, is liie 
main spring of all the actions of animated beings. 
Every animal possessed of feeling must be liable to 
pain, if matter is divisible ; and pain was as necessary as 
death. It is not, tberefete, an error of providence, nor 
a result of malignity, nor a creature of imagination. 
Had we seen only brutes sufier, we should, for that, 
never have accused nature of harshness or cruelty ; 
had we, while ourselves were impassive, witnessed Aier 
lingering and torturing death of a dove, when a kite 
seized upon it with his murderous talons, and leisurely 
devouring its bleeding limbs, doing in that no more' 
than we do ourselves, we should not express the slight- 
est murmur of dissatisfaction. But what claim have 
we for an exemption of our own bodies from such dis- 
memberment and torture beyond what might be urged 
in behalf of brutes ? Is it that we possess sm intellect 
auperior to theirs? But what has intellect to do with 
the divisibility of matter ? Can a few ideas more or 
less ixi^ a brain prevent fire from burning, or a rock' 
from- crushing us ? 

Moral evil, upon which so many volumes have been 
written is, in met, nothing but natural evil. This 
mor^ evfl ia a sensalioB of pain M^casioned by one or* 
ganized being ta another. Rapine, outrage, &c. are 
<evil only because- thsv prodnea evil; But a§ we cer- 
tainly are unsdble to do anyevily or ocea^bv any pain 
to God» it is enideni by the light of reason, (for mith la 
altqgirther a. diflerent principle) t&at in relaticm to the 
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Supreme Being and as affecting him, moral evil can 
have no existence. 

As the greatest of natural evils is death, the greatest 
of moral evils • is, unquestionably, war. All crimes 
follow in its train ; false and calumnious declarations, 
perfidious violation of the treaties, pillage, devastation, 
pain^ and death under every hideous and appalling 
form. 

All this is physical evil in relation to man, but can 
no more be considered moral evil in relation to God 
than the rage of dogs worrying and destroying one 
another. It is a mere common-place idea, and as 
false as it is feeble, that men are the only species that 
slaughter and destroy one another. Wolves, dogs, 
Cjats, cocks, quails, &c. all war with their respective 
species: house spiders devour one another; the male 
universally fights for the female. This warfare is the 
result of the laws of nature, of principles in their very 
blood and essence ; all is connected ; all is necessary. 

Nature has granted man about two-and-twenty years 
of life, one with another ; that is, of a thousand cnildren 
bom in the same month, some of whom have died in 
their infancy, and the rest lived respectively to the age of 
thirty, forty, fifty, and even eighty years, or perhaps 
beyond, the average calculation will allow to each the 
•above mentioned number of twenty-two years. 

How can it affect the deity, whether a man die in 
battle or of a fever? War destroys fewer human beings 
than the small-pox. The scourge of war is transient, 
that of the small-pox reigns with paramount and perma- 
nent fatality throughout the earth, followed by a nume- 
rous train of others ; and taking into consideration the 
combined, and nearly regular operation of the various 
causes which 9weep mankind from the stage of life, the 
allowance of two-and-twenty years for every individual, 
will he found in general to be tolerably correct. 

Man, you say, offends God by killing his neighbour; 
if this be the case, the directors of nations must indeed 
be tremendous criminals; for, while even invoking 
God to their assistance, they urge on to slaughter im- 
mense multitudes of their fdlow-beings, for contemp- 
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tible interests^ wbkli it would show infinitely more po- 
licy, as well as humanity, to abandon. Bat how {to 
reason merely as pUIosophers) how do they ofiepd 
God? Just as much as tigers and creeodii^ o£fend 
him. It is; surely, not God whom they harrass and tor- 
ment, but their neighbour. It is only against man 
that man can be guilty. A highway robber can commit 
no robbery on God. What can it signify to the eter&al 
deity, whether a few pieces of yellow metal are in the 
hands of Jerome or of Bimaventure? We have ne- 
cessary desires, necessary passions, and necessary 
laws ror the restraint of both ; and while on this o«r 
ant-hill, duritag the little day of ovtr existence, we are 
engaged in eager and destructive contest about a straw, 
the universe moves on in its majestic course, directed 
by eternal and unalterable laws, wlych comprehend in 
t£^ir operation the atom that we €ar the earth. 

GOSPEL. 

It is a matter of high importance to ascertain which 
are the first gospels. It is a decided truth, whatever 
Abbadie may assert to the contrary, that none of the 
first fathers of the church, down to Ireneus inclusively, 
have quoted any passage from the four gospels with 
which we are acquainted. And to this it may be added, 
that the Alogi, the Theodosians, constantly rejected 
the gospel of St. John, and always spoke of it with 
contempt ; as we are informed by St. Epiphanius in 
Ms thirty-fourth homily. Our enemies farther observe^ 
that the most ancient fathers do not merely forbear to 
quote anything from our gospels, bat relate many" 
passages or events which arc to be found only in th^ 
apocryphal gospels rejected by the canon. 

St. Clement, for example, relates that our Lord, 
having been questioned concerning the time when his 
kingdom would come, answered, ^* That will be when 
What is without shall resemble thai within, and when 
there shall be neU&er male nor female." But we musf 
admit that this passage dqes not occur in either of .our 
gospels. There are innumerable other instances to 
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prove this truth ; which may be seen ia the Critical 
EhLamination of M. Freret^ perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of BeUes Lettres at Paris. 
. The learaed Fabricius took ^e pains to collect the 
ancient gospels which &ne has spared ; that of James 
appears to be the first; and it is, certain that it still 
possesses considerable authority with some of the 
oriental churches. It is called ^' tlie first gospel." 
There remain the passion and the xesurrectiony pre- 
tended to have been written by Nicodemus. This 
gospel of Nicoikmus is quoted by St. Justin and Ter- 
tulhan. It is there we &id t^e names of our Lord's 
accusers — Annas^ Caiaphas^Soumas, Dathan^Gamalidy 
Judas, Levi, and Na{^hali; the attention and particu'- 
laritywith which these names are given, confer upon the 
worE an appearance of truth and sincerity. Our ad- 
versaries have inferred, that as so many false gospels 
were forged, which at first were recognized as true, 
those which constitute at the present day the founda- 
tion of our own faith may have been, forged afaso. 
They dwell mudi on the circumstance of the first 
heretics suffering even death itself in defence of these 
apocryphal gospels. There have evidently been, they 
say, forgers, seducers, and men who have been seduced 
by them into error, and died in defence of that error ; 
it is, at least, therefore, no proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity that it has had its martyrs who have died for it. 
They add farther, llkat the martyrs were never asked 
the question, whether they believed the gospel of John 
or the gospel of James. The pagans could not put a 
series of interrogatories about books with which they 
were not at all acquainted ; the magistrates punished 
some christians very unjustly, as disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace, but they never put particular questions to 
them in relation to our four gospels. These books 
were not known to the Romans before the time of 
Dioclesian, and even towards the close of Dioclesian's 
reign, they had scarcely obtained any publicity. It was 
deemed in a christian a crime both abominable and 
unpardonable to show a gospel to any gentile. Thid is 

2i2 
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so true, that you cannot find the word gospel in any 
profane author whatever. 

The rigid socinians, influenced by the above-men- 
Uoned or other difficulties, do not consider our four di- 
vine gospels in any other light than as works of clan- 
destine introduction, fabricated about a century after 
the time of Jesus Christ, and carefully concealed from 
the gentiles for another century beyond that; works, 
as tihey express it, of a coarse and vulgar chara'^ter, 
written by coarse and valgar men, who for a long time 
confined their discourses and appeals to the mere po- 
pulace of their party. We will not here repeat the 
blasphemies uttered by them. This sect, although con- 
siderably diffused and numerous, is at present as much 
concealed as were the first gospels. The difficulty of 
converting them is so much the greater, in consequence 
of their obstinately refusing to listen to anything but 
mere reason. The other christians contend against 
them only with the weapons of the holy scripture : it is 
consequently impossible that, being thus always in 
boslility with respect to principles, they should ever 
unite in their conclusions. 

With respect to ourselves, let us- ever remain invio- 
lably attached to our four gospels, in utiion with the in- 
fallible church. Let us reject the five gospels which it 
has rejected ; let us not enquire why our Lord Jesus 
Christ permitted five false gospels, five false histories 
of his life to be written ; and let us submit to our spi- 
ritual pastors and directors, who alone on earth are 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. 

Into what a gross error did Abbadie fall when he 
considered as authentic the letters so ridiculously forged 
from Pilate to Tiberius, and the pretended proposal of 
Tiberius to place Jesus Christ in the number of the 
gods. If Abbadie is a bad critic and a contemptible 
reasoner, is the church on that account less enhghtened? 
are we the less bound to believe it? ought we at all the 
lesd to submit to it ? 
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GOVERNMENT. 

S£CT{ON I. 

The pleasure, of ^▼erniag' must certainly be ex- 
quisite, if we may judge irom the yast numbers who 
are eager to be concerned in it. We have many more 
books on government than there are monarchs in the 
world. Heaven preserve me from making any attempt 
here to give instruction to kings and their noble mini- 
sters— ^their valets, confessors, or financiers. I under- 
stand nothing about the matter ; I have the profoundest 
respect and reverence for them all. It belongs only to 
Mr. Wilkes, with his English balance, to weigh the 
merits of those who are at the head of the human race. 
It would, besides, be exceedingly strange if, with three 
or four thousand volumes on the subject of govern- 
ment, with Machiavel, and Bossuet's *• Policy of the 
Holy Scripture,'* with the " Genew^ l^mancier," the 
". Guidef to Finances," the */ Means i^' Enriching a 
State," &c. there could possibly be a single person 
living who was not perfectly acquainted with the duties 
of kings and the science of government. 

. Professor PufFendorf,* or, as perhaps we should 
rather say, bctfon Puffendorf, says that king David, 
having sworn never to attempt the life of Shimei, his 
privy counsellor, did not violate his oath when, accord- 
ing to the Jewish history, he instructed his son Solo- 
mon to get him assassinated, '' because David had 
only engaged that he himself would not kill Shimei." 
The baron, who rebukes so sharply the mental reserva- 
tions of the Jesuits, allows David, in the present in- 
stance, to entertain one which would not be particu- 
larly palatable to privy councellors. 

» Let us consider the words of Bossuet in his *' Policy 
of the Holy Scripture," addressed to monseigneur the 
Dauphin. *' Thus we see royalty established accord- 
ing to the order of succession in the house of David 
aitd Solomon, and the throne of David is secured for 

* Puffendoif^ book iv. chsp. II, article xiii. 
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ever,* (although, by the way, that same little joint-stool 
called a ' throne/ instead of being secured for ever, 
lasted, in feet, only a very short time.)" By virtue of 
this law, the eldest son was to succeed to the exclusion 
of his brothers, and on this account Adonijah, who 
was the eldest, said to Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, ** Thou knowest that the kingdom was miiie, 
and all Israel had recognized my right ; but the Lord 
hath transferred the kingdom to my brother Solomon/' 
The right of Adonijah was incontestible. Bossuet 
expressly admits this at the close of this article. '' The 
Lord has transferred" is only a usual phrase, which 
means, I have lost my property or right, I have been 
deprived of my right. Adonijah was the . issue of a 
lawful wife; the birth of his younger brother was the 
fruit of a double crime. 

" Unless, then," says Bossuet, " something extra- 
ordinary occurred, the eldest was to succeed." But 
the something extraordinary, in the present instance, 
which prevented it was, that Solomon, the issue of a 
marriage arising out of a double adultery and a mur- 
der, procured the assassination, at the foot of the altar, 
of his elder brother and his lawful king, whose rights 
were supported by the high priest Abiathar and the 
chief commander Joab. After this we must acknow- 
ledge, that it is more difficult than some seem to ima- 
gine to take lessons on the rights of persons, and on 
the true system of government from the holy scrip- 
tures, which were first given to the Jews, and after- 
wards to ourselves, for purposes of a far higher 
nature. 

" The preservation of the people is the supreme 
law." Such is the fundamental maxim of nations; 
but in all civil wars the safety of the people is made 
to consist in slaughtering a number of the citizens. In 
all foreign wars, the safety of a people consists in 
killing their neighbours, and taking possession of their 
roperty! It is difficult to perceive in this a particu- 
arly salutary ** right of nations/' and a government 

* Book ii« propoiL 9. 
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eminently favourable to liberty of thought and social 
happiness. 

There are geometrical figures exceedingly regular 
and complete in their kind; arithmetic is perfect; 
many trades or manufactures are carried on in a man- 
ner constantly uniform and excellent ; but with respect 
to the government of men, is it possible for any one to 
be good, when all ^are founded on passions in conflict 
with each other ? 

No convent of monks ever existed without discord ; 
it is impossible therefore to exclude it from kingdoms. 
Every government resembles not merely a monastic 
institution, but a private household. There are none 
existing without quarrels ; and quarrels between one 

Eeople and another, between one prince and another, 
ave ever been sanguinary ; those between subjects 
and their sovereigns have been sometimes no les% de- 
structive. How is an individual to act? Must he 
risk joining in the conflict, or withdraw from the scene 
of action V 

SECTION II. 

More than one people are desirous of new constitu- 
tions. The English would have no objection to a 
change of ministers once in every eight hours, but they 
have no wish to change the form of their government. 

The modem Romans are proud of their church of 
St. Peter and their ancient Greek statues; but the 
people wQuld be glad to be better fed, although they 
were not quite so rich in benedictions ; tlie fathers of 
families would be content that the church should have 
less gold, if the granaries had more corn ; they regret 
the time when the apostles joumied on foot, and when 
the citizens of Rome travelled from one palace to 
another in a litter. 

We are incessantly reminded of the admirable repub- 
lics of Greece. There is no question that the Greeks 
would prefer the government of a Pericles and a 
Demosthenes to that of a pacha; but in their most 
prosperous and palmy times they were always com- 
plaining; discord andhatred prevailed between all the 
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cities without, and in every separate city within. Thej 
gave laws to the old Romans, who before that time had 
none ; but their own were so bad for themselves that 
they were continually changing them. 

What could be said in favour of a government un- 
der which the just Aristides was banished, Phocioa 
put to death, Socrates condemned to drink hemlocic 
after having been exposed to banter and derision on 
the stage by Aristophanes ; and under which the Am«- 
.phyctions, with contemptible imbecility, actually deli- 
vered up Greece into the power of Philip, because the 
Phocians had ploughed up a field which was part of 
the territory of Apollo ? But the government of the 
neighbouring monarchies was worse. 

Puffendorf promises us a discussion on the best 
form of government. He tells us,* " that many pro- 
nounce in favour of monarchy, and others, on the con- 
trary, inveigh furiously against kings; and that it does 
not fall within the limits of his subject to examine in 
detail the reasons of the latter." 

If any mischievous and malicious reader expects to 
be told here more than he is told by Puffendorf, he will 
be much deceived. 

A Swiss, a Hollander, a Venetian nobleman, an 
English peer, a cardinal, and a count of the empire, 
were once disputing, on a journey, about the nature of 
their respective governments, and which of them deser- 
ved the preference : no one knew much about the mat- 
ter ; each remained in his own opinion without having 
any very distinct idea what that opinion was ; and they 
retumed without having come to any general conclu- 
sion ; every one praising his own country from vanity, 
and complaining of it from feeling. 

What, then, is the destiny of mankind ? scarcely 
any great nation is governed by itself. 

B^n from the east and take the circuit of the 
world. Japan closed its ports against foreigners from 
the well4bunded apprehension of a dreadful revolution. 

China actually experienced such a revelation; she 

* Book vii. cb«p. 5. 
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obeys Tartars of a mixed race, half Mantchou and 
half Hun. India obeys Mogul Tartars. The Nile^ 
the Orontes, Greece, and Epirus are still under the 
yoke of the Turks. It is not an English race that reigns 
m England ; it is a German family which succeeded to 
a Dutch prince, as the latter succeeding to a Scotch 
family which had succeeded an Angevin family, that 
had replaced a Norman family, which had expelled a 
family of usurping Saxons. Spain obeys a French 
family; which succeeded to an Austracian race, that 
Austracian race had succeeded families that boasted of 
Visigoth extraction ; these Visigoths had been long 
driven out by the Arabs, after having succeeded to the 
Romans who had expelled the Carthaginians. 

Gaul obeys Franks, after having obeyed Roman pre- 
fects. 

The same banks of the Danube have belonged to 
Germans, Romans, Arabs, Sclavonians, Bulgarians, and 
Huns, to twenty different families, and almost all fo- 
reigners. 

And what greater wonder has Rome had to exhibit 
than so many emperors who were born in the barbarous 
provinces, and so many popes born in provinces no less 
barbarous ? Let him govern who can. And when any 
one has succeeded in his attempts to become master, he 
governs as he can. 

^ SECTION III. 

In 1769, a traveller delivered the following narra" 
tive : " I saw, in the course of my journey, a large and 
populous country, in which all offices and places were 
purchasable ; I do not mean clandestinely, and in eva- 
sion of, the law, but publicly and in conformity to 
it. The right to judge, in the last resort of the honour, 
property, and life of the citizen, was put up to auction 
m the same maimer as the right and property in a few 
acres of land.* Some very high commissions in the 
army are conferred only on the highest bidder. The 

* If this traveller had passed through the country only two years 
afterwards, he would have found this infamous custom abolished, 
and four years after that he would have found it re-established. 

French Ed* 
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principal mystery of their religion is celebrated for tbe 
petty 8H1& of three sesterces, and if the celebrator 
does BOt obtain this fee he remains idle like a porter 
without employment 

** Fortunes in this country are not made by agricul- 
tare, but are derived from a certain game of chance, in 
great practice there, in which the parties sign their 
names, and tranfer them from hand to hand. If thej 
lose, they withdraw into the mud and mire of their ori- 
ginal extraction ; if they win, they share in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, they marry their daughters to 
inandarinsy and their sons become a species of manda- 
rins also. 

" A connderable number of the citizens have their 
whole means of subsistence assigned upon a house, which 
possesses in fact nothing, and a hundred persons have 
bought ibif a hundred thousand crowns each the right 
of receiving and paying the money due to these citizens 

Xn their assignments on this ima^ary hotel ; rights 
ch they never exercise, as they in reality know 
nothing at all of what is thus supposed to pass through 
their hands. 

. ** Sometimes a proposal is made and cried a^ut the 
streets, that all who have a Httle money in ^eir chest 
should exchange it for a slip of exquisitelv manufac- 
tured paper, which will free you from all pecuniary 
care, and enable you to pass through life with ease ana 
comfort. On the morrow an order is published, com- 
pelling you to change this paper for another, much 
better. On the following day you are deafened with 
the cry of a new paper, cancelling the two former ones. 
You are ruined ! But long heads console you with the 
assurance, that within a fortnight the newsmen will cry 
up some proposal more engaging. 

^* You travel into one province of this empire, and pur- 
chase articles of food, drink, clothing, and lodging. 
If you go into another province, you are obliged to 
pay duties upon all those commodities, as if you had 
just arrived from Africa. You enquire the reason of 

* It need not b^ added, how much this, at oooe Teal and ima- 
gkiary species of property, has increased in France and elsewhere, 
since the days of Voltaire.^>T. 



this, but obtain no answer ; or if, from extraordinary 
politeness, any one condescends to notice your que^ 
don, he replies liiat you come from a province reputed 
foreign, and tbat, consequently, you are obliged to pay 
for the convenience of commerce. In vain you puzzle 
yourself to comprehend how the province of a kingdom 
can be deemed foreign to that kingdom. 

'^ On one particular occasion, while changing horses, 
finding myself somewhat fatigued, I requested the post- 
master to favour me with a glass of wine. ' I cannot 
let you have it,' says he ; Uhe superintendants of thirst, 
who are very considerable in number, and all of them 
remarkably sober, would accuse me of drinking to ex- 
cess, which would absolutely be my ruin/ ' But diink- 
ing a single glass of wine,' I replied, ' to repair a man's 
strength, is notdrinking to excess ; and what difference 
can it make whether Uiat single glass of wine is taken 
by you or me ?* 

'^ ^ Sir,' replied the man, ' our laws relating to thirst 
are much more excellent than you appear to think 
them. After our vintage is fmished^ physicians are 
appointed by the regular authorities to visit our cel- 
lars. They set aside a certain quantity of wine, such 
as they judge we may drink consistently with health. 
At the end of the year they return ; and if diey con- 
ceive that we have exceeded their restriction by a single 
bottle, they punish us with veiy severe fines ; and if 
we make Uie slightest resistance^ we are sent to Tou^p* 
Ion to drink salt-water. Were I to give you the wine 
you ask, I should mosi certainly be charged with 
excessive drinking. - You must see to what danger 
I should be exposed from the ftupervitors of our 
health.'* 

'^ I could not refrain from astonishment at 1^ exist- 
ence of such a system; but my astonishment was no 
less on meetisig with a disconsolate and mortified 
pleader, wJbo in&rmed me'tliat he had jmt tlhen lost, a 

* The vexalimw inconsistencies ainl tnonaUcfi of the olid 
F^nch regime are happily exposed by Voltaire »t every oppor* 
tHnitijr. We hear mach, by rote, of the horrors of llie French Re« 
▼oHitien; no insigmficant volume might be written upon its 
bei)efits.-i-T. 
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little beyond the nearest rivulet, a cause precisely sum- 
lar to one he had gained on this side of it. I under- 
stood from him that, in his country, there are as many 
different codes of laws as there are cities. His conver- 
sation raised my curiosity. * Our nation/ says he, 
' is so completely wise and enlightened, that nothing 
is regulated in it. Laws, customs, the rights of cor- 
porate bodies, rank, precedence, everything is arbi- 
trary ; all is left to the prudence of the nation.' 

" I happened to be still in this same country when it 
became involved in a war with some of its neighbours. 
This war was nicknamed * the Ridicule,* because there 
was much to lose and nothing to be gained by it. I 
went upon my travels elsewhere, and cud not return till 
the conclusion of peace, when the nation seemed to be 
in the most dreadful state of misery: it had, lost its 
money, its soldiers, its fleets, and its commerce. I 
said to myself, its last hour is come ; every thing, 
alas! must pass away. Here is a nation absolutely 
annihilated. What a dreadful pity ! for a great part 
of the people were amiable, industrious, and gay, 
after having been formerly coarse, superstitious, and 
barbarous. 

'* I was perfectly astonished, at the end of only two 
years, to find its capital and principal cities more opu- 
lent than ever. Luxury had increased, and an air of 
enjoyment prevailed everywhere. I could not com- 
prehend this prodigy; and it was only after I had exa- 
mined into the government of the neighbouring nations 
that I could discover the cause of what appeared so 
unaccountable. I found that the government of all 
the rest was just as bad as that of this nation, and 
that this nation was superior to all the rest in industry. 

^' A provincial of the country I am speaking of was 
once bitterly complaining to me of all the grievances 
which he laboured under. He was well acquainted with 
history. I asked him if he thought he should have 
been h^pier had he lived a hundred years before, 
when his country was in a comparative state of bar- 
barism, and a citizen was liable to be hanged for 
having eaten flesh in Lent? He shook his head in the 
negative. Would you prefer the times of the civil 
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wars, which began at the death of Francis 11. ; or the 
times of the defeats of St. Quintin and Pavia ; or the 
long disorders attending the wars against the English ; 
or the feudal anarchy ; or the horrors of tiie second 
tace of kings, or the barbarity of the first ? At erery 
successiye question he appeared to shudder more rio- 
lently. The government of the Romans seemed to 
him the most intolerable of all. '' Nothing can be 
worse/* he said, " than to be nnder foreign masters." 
At last we came to the druids. ** Ah !*' he exclaimed, 
'* I was quite mistaken-: it is still worse to be governed 
by sanguinary priests.'' He admitted, at last, although 
with sore reluctance, that the time he lived in was, all 
things consi3ered, the least intolerable and hateful.* 

SECTIOir IV. 

An eagle governed the birds of the whole country 
of Oruithia. He had no other right, it must be al- 
lowed, than what he derived from his beak and claws ; 
however, after providing liberally for his own repasts 
and pleasures, he governed as well as any other bird 
of prey. 

In his old age he was invaded by a flock of hungry 
vultures, who rushed from the depths of the north to 
scatter fear and desolation through his provinces. 
There appeared, just about this time, a certain owl, 
who was born in one of the most scrubby thickets of 
the empire, and who had long been known under the 
name of luci-fugax, or light-hater. He possessed 
much cunning, and associated only with bats; and, 
while the vultures were engaged in conflict with the 
eagle, our politic owl and his party entered with great 
adroitness, in the character of pacificators, on that 
department of the air which was disputed by the com- 
batants. 

The eagle and vultures, after a war of long duration, 

— .._. ■■^_-^^.-, -, 111. Ill-- - 1 

* An admirable leMon for a oertaia class of i\w squirarchy, 
who prate witb the appreciation and profandity of Hotspnr's star- 
ling, of ^' the wisdom of our ancestors," whenever^ as the northern 
Keview once observed, some folly of their posterity is to be d»- 
lended.«-T. 
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at last actually referred the cause of contention to 
the owl, who, with his solemn and imposing physiog- 
nomy, was well formed to deceive them both. 

He persuaded the eagle and vultures to sufier their 
claws to be a little pared, and just the point of their 
beak to be cut off, in order to bring about perfect 

Eeace and reconciliation. Before this time, the owl 
ad always said to the birds, " Obey the eagle ;'' 
afterwards, in consequence of the invasion, he had 
said to them, "Obey the vultures." He now, how- 
ever, soon calls out to them, " Obey me only/' The 
poor birds did not know whom to listen to : they 
were plucked by the eagle, the vultures, and the owl 
and bats. " Qui habet aures audiat" — " He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." 

SECTION V. 

" I have in my possession a great number of catapuItaB 
and balistae of the ancient Romans, which are cer- 
tainly rather worm-eaten, but would still do very Veil 
as specimens. I have many water-clocks, but half of 
them probably out of repair and broken, some sepul- 
chral lamps, and an old copper model of a quin- 
quereme. I have also togas, pretextas, and laticlaves 
in lead ; and my predecessors established a society of 
tailors ; who, after inspecting ancient monuments, can 
make up robes tolerably awkwardly. For these rea- 
sons thereunto moving us, after hearing the report of 
our chief antiquary, we do hereby appoint and ordain, 
that all the said venerable usages should be observed 
and kept up for ever; and every person, through the 
whole extent of our dominions, shall dress and think 
precisely as men dressed and thought in the time of 
Cnidus Rufillus, proprietor of the province devolved to 
us by right," &c. 

It is represented to an officer belonging to the de- 
partment whence this edict issued, that all the engines 
enumerated in it are become useless. 

That the understandings and the inventions of man- 
kind are eveiy day making new advances towards per- 
fection ; and that it would be more judicious to guide 
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and govern men by the reins in present use^ than by 
those to which they were formerly subjected. 

That no person could be' found to go on board the 
quinquireme of his most serene highness. 

That his tailors might make as many laticlaves as 
they pleased, but that not a soul would purchase one 
of them ; and that it would be woiihy of his wisdom 
to condescend, in some small measure, .to the manner 
of thinking that now prevailed among the better sort 
of people in his own dominions. 

The officer above mentioned, promised to commu^ 
nicate this representation to a clerk, who promised 
to speak about it to the referendary, who promised to 
mention it to his most serene highness whenever an 
opportunity offered. 

SECTION VI. 

Picture of the English Government, 

The establishment of a government is a matter of 
curious and interesting investigation. I shall not 
speak, in this place, of the great Tamerlane, or Timer- 
bng, because I am not precisely acquainted with the 
mystery of the Great Mogul's government. But we can 
see our way somewhat more clearly into the administra- 
tion of affairs in England ; and I had rather examine 
that, than the administration of India ; as England, we 
are informed, is inhabited by men and not by slaves ; 
and in India, according to the accounts we have of it^ 
there are many slaves and but few men. 

Let us, in the first place, view a Norman bastard 
seating himself upon the throne of England. He had 
about as much right to it as St. Louis had, at a later 
period, to Grand Cairo. But St. Louis had the mis- 
fortune not to begin with obtaining a judicial decision 
in favour of his right to Egypt from the court of Rome; 
and William the bastard failed not to render his cause 
legitimate and sacred, by obtaining, in confirmation of 
the rightfulness of his claim^ a decree of pope Alex- 
ander II. issued without the opposite party having ob- 
tained a hearing, and simply in virtue of the words 
^' Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound 

2 k2 
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mbesven/' His competitor Harold, a perfectly Ic^ki- 
mate monarob, bckig thus bound by a decree of kepb- 
Ten, William united to this virtue of the holy see an- 
other of far more powerful efficacy still, which was 
the victory of Hastings. He reigned, therefore, by the 
light of the strongest, just as Pepin and Ciovis had 
TOtgned in France; the Goths and Lombards in Italy; 
the Visigoths, and afterwards the Arabs in Spain; 
the Vaoikls in Africa, and all the kings of the world 
in succession. 

It Binst be nevertheless adasttted, that our bastard 
poasessed as just a title as the Saxons and the Danes, 
whose title, again, was quite as good as that of the 
Romans. And the title of ail th^ heroes in sucoeB* 
sion was precisely that of ^' robbers on the highway," 
or, if vou like it better, that of foxes and pole-cats 
when they commit their depredations on the farm-yard. 

All these great men were so completely highway 
robbers, that from liie time of Romulus down to the 
buccaneers, the only question and concern were about 
the'' spolia opima," the pillage and plunder, the cows 
and oxen earned off by the hand of violence. Mer- 
cury, in the fable, steals the cows of Apollo; and in 
the Old Testament, Isaiah assigns the name of robber 
to the son whom his wife was to bring into the world, 
and who was to be an important and sacred type. 
Hiat name was Mahershalalhashbaz, *' divide speedily 
the spoil." We have already observed, that the names 
of soldier and rdbber were often synonymous. 

Thus then did William soon beoome king by divine 
right William Rufus, who usurped the crown over 
his elder brother, was also king by divine right, without 
cmy difficulty; and the same right attached after him 
to Henry, the third usurper. 

The Norman barons who had joined at their own 
expense in the invasion of England, were desirous of 
compensation. It was necessary to grant it, and for 
this purpose to make them great vassals, and great 
officers of the crown. They became possessed of die 
finest estates. It is evident that William would rather, 
had he dared, have kept all to himsdf, and inade all 
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these lords his guards and lacqueys. But this would 
have been too dangerous an attempt. He was obliged, 
therefore, to divide and distribute. 

With respect to the Anglo-Saxon lords, there was no 
very easy way of killing, or even making slaves of the 
whole of them. They were permitted in their own 
districts, to enjoy the rank and denomination of lords 
of the manor, (seignieurs chatelains). They held of 
the great Norman vassals, who held of William. 

By this system everything was kept in equilibrium 
until the breaking out of the first quarrel. 

And what became oT the rest of the nation ? The' 
same that had become of nearly all the population of 
Europe. They became serfs, or villeins. 

At length, after the frenzy of the crusades, the 
ruined princes sell liberty to the serfs of the glebe, who 
had obtained money by labour and commerce. Cities 
are made free, the commons are granted certain privi- 
leges ; and the rights of men revive even out of anar- 
chy itself. 

The barons were everywhere in contention with their 
king, . and with one another^ The contention became 
everywhere a petty intestine war, made up out of num- 
berless minor civil wars. From this abominable and 
gloomy chaos appeared a feeble gleam, which enlight- 
ened the commons, and improved considerably their 
situation. 

The kings of England, being themselves great vas- 
sals of France for Normandy, and afterwards for 
Guienne and other provinces, easily adopted the usages 
of the kings from whom they held. The states of the 
realm were long made up, as in France, of barons and 
bishops. 

The English court of chancery was an imitation of 
the council of state, of which the chancellor of France 
was provident. The court of king's bench was formed 
on the model of the parliament instituted by Philip le 
Bel. The common pleas were like- the jurisdiction of 
the chatelet. The court of exchequer resembled that 
of th^ superintendants of the finances (generaux des 
finances) which became, in France, the court of aids. 

2k 3 
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The Biaxim th^ the king's dotnaia is m ali^iaMe, is 
evidently taken from the system of French goremment 

The right of the king of England to call on his sub- 
jects to pay his ransom, should he become a prisoner of 
war; that of requiring a subsidy when he married his 
eldest daughter, and when he conferred the hoiumr of 
knighthood on his son ; all these circumstances call to 
recollection the ancient usuages of a kingdom of which 
William was the chief vassal. 

Scarcely had Philip le Bel summoned the commons 
to the states-general, before Edward, king of England, 
adopted the l3ce measure, in order to balance the great 
power of the barons. For it was under this monarch's 
reign that the commons were first clearly and distinctly 
summoned to parliament. 

We perceive, then, that up to this epoch in the 
fourteenth century, the English government followed 
regularly in the steps of France. The two churches 
are entirely alike ; the same subjection to the court of 
Rome; the same exactions which are always com- 
plained of, but, in the end, always paid to that rapa- 
cious court ; the same dissensions, somewhat more or 
less violent ; the same excommunications ; the same 
.donations to monks; the same chaos; the same mix- 
ture of holy rapine, superstition, and barbarism. 

As France and England, then, were for so long a 
a period governed by the same principles, or rather 
without any principle at all, and merely by usages of 
of a perfectly similar character, how is it that, at 
length, the two governments havelsecome as different 
as those of Morocco and Venice ? 

It is, perhaps,nn the first place to be ascribed to the 
circumstance of England, or rather Great Britain, 
being an island, in consequence of which the king has 
been under no necesuty of constantly keeping up a 
considerable standing army which might more fre- 
quently be employed against the nation itself than 
against foreigners. 

It may be farther observed, that the English appear 
to have m the structure of their minds something more 
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firm, more reflective, more persevering, and, perhaps, 
more obstinate than some other nations. 

To this latter circumstance it may be probably attri- 
buted, that, after incessantly complsdntng of the court 
of Rome, they at length completely shook off its dis- 
graceful yoke ; while a people of more light and volatile 
character has continued to wear it, affecting at the 
same time to laugh and dance in its chains. 

The insular situation of the English, by inducing the 
necessity and urging to the particular pursuit and 
practice of navigation, has probably contributed to the 
result we are here considering, by giving to the natives 
a certain sternness and ruggedness of manners. 

These stem and rugged manners, which have made 
their island the theatre of many a bloody tragedy, 
have also contributed, in all probability, to inspire a 
generous frankness. 

It is in consequence of this combination of opposite 
qualities that so much royal blood has been shed in the 
field, and on the scaffold, and yet poison, in all their 
long and violent domestic contentions, has never been 
had recourse to ; whereas, in other countries, under 
priestly denomination, poison has been the prevailing 
weapon of destruction. 

The love of liberty appears to have advanced, and to 
have characterised the English, in proportion as they 
have advanced in knowledge and in wealth. All the 
citizens of a state cannot be equally powerful, but they 
may be equally free. And this high point of distinc- 
tion and enjoyment the English, by their firmness and 
intrepidity, have at length attained. 

To be free, is to be dependent only on the laws. 
The English, therefore, have ever loved the laws, as 
fathers love their children, because they are, or at least 
think themselves, the formers of them.* 

* This is most acutely discriminated on the part of Voltaire; 
there is pcesibly no people on earth who are more tenacious for the 
preservation of the forms of law than the Enelish, or who suffer 
annoyance, rapacity* and inconvenience with so much patience 
telon lea regies. That a great intellectual country should go ob, 
generation after generation, enduring the expeoae and delay 
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A goverament like this could be established only at 
a late period ; because it was necessary long to strag- 
gle with powers which commanded respect, or at least, 
impressed awe ; — the power of the pope, the most terri- 
ble of all, as it was built on prejudice and ignorance ; 
the royal power ever tending to burst its proper boun- 
dary, and which it was requisite, however difficult, to 
restrain within it ; the power of the barons, which was, 
in fact, an anarchy ; the power of the bishops, who, 
always miting the sacred with the profane, left nd 
means unattempted to prevail over both barons and 
kings. 

The house of commons gradually became the im- 
pregnable mole, which successfully repelled those 
serious and formidable torrents. 

The house of commons is, in reality, the nation ; 
for the king, who is the head^ acts only for himself, 
and what is called his prerogative. The peers are a 
parliament only for themselves ; f and the bishops only 
for themselves, in the same manner. 

But the house of commons is for the people, as every 
member of it is deputed by the people. The people are 
to the king in the proportion of about eight millions to 
unity. To the peers and bishops they are as eight 
millions to, at most, two hundred. And these eight 
million free citizens are represented by the lower 
house. 

With respect to this establishment or constitution, 
— in comparison with which the republic of Plato is 
merely a ridiculous reverie, and which might be 

of a court of chancery, and allow litigation to be conducted on a 
principle which renders it an affair of common sense and prudence 
to put up with losses of no inconsiderable amount, rather than 
commence an action, can only be accounted for on the idea of Vol- 
taire, that the English people imagine the law to be of their own 
making. In reference to criminal jurisprudence, the same atten- 
tion to form, and comparative indifference to substance, is often 
equally observable. Even this sort of tenacity is in no small de- 
gree beneficial, but might be much improved by a little more at- 
tention to the laws themselves. — T. 

* Voltaire means that they represent themselves only: the 
theory is certainly not as here more largely expressed ; the /acf, 
however, may he another affair; — T. 
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thought to hsLYe been invented by Locke, or NewtoAi 
or Halley, or Archimedes,*~it sprang, in fact, out of 
abuses of a most dreadful description, and such as are 
calculated to make human nature shudder. The inev* 
kaUe frictioQ of this rast machine nearly proved ita 
destruction in the days of Fairfax and CromwelL 
Senseless fanaticism broke into this noble edifice, like 
a devouring fire that consumes a beautiful building 
fonned only of wood. 

In tbe time of William the Third it was rebuilt of 
stone. Philosophy destroyed fanaticism, wkkich con- 
vulses to their centre states even the most firm and 
powerful. We cannot easily help believing that a cod^- 
ttitution which has regulated the rights of king, lords, 
and people, and in which every individual finds seen* 
rity, will endure as long as human institutions and 
concerns shall have a being. 

We cannot but believe also, that all states not estab<» 
lished upon similar principles will experience revo* 
lutions. 

The English constitution has in fact arrived at that 
point of excellence, in consequence of which every man 
18 restored to those natural rights, which, in nearly all 
monarchies, they are deprived of. These rights are, entire 
liberty of person and property ; freedom of the press ; the 
right of being tried in all criminal cases by a jury of 
independent men; the right of being tried only according 
to the strict letter of l^e law ; and the right of every 
man to profess, unmolested, what religion he chti^, 
while he renounces ofiices, which the members of the 
Anglican or established church alone can hold. These 
are denominated privileges. And, in truth, invalual^ 
privileges they are in comparison with the usages of 
most other nations of the world ! To be secure on lying 
down that you shall rise in possession of the same 
property with which you retired to rest; that you shall 
not be torn from the arms of your wife, and from your 
children, in the dead of night, to be thrown fnto a 
dungeon or buried in exile in a desart; that, when 
rising from the bed of sleep, you will have the power of 
publishing all your thoughts; and that, if you are 
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accused of having either acted, spoken, or writtea 
wrongly, you can be tried only according to law. 
These privileges attach to every one who sets his foot 
on English ground. A foreigner enjoys perfect liberty 
to dispose of his property and person; and, if accused 
of any offence, he can demand that half the jury shall 
be composed of foreigners.* 

I will venture to assert, that, were the human race* 
solemnly assembled for the purpose of making laws, 
such are the laws they would make for their security. 
Why then are they not adopted in other countries? 
But would it not be equally ju(]Qcious to ask, why cocoa- 
nuts, which are brought to matuiity in India, do not 
ripen at Rome? You answer, these cocoa-nuts did not 
always, or for some time, come to maturity in England; 
that the trees have not been long cultivated; that 
Sweden following her example planted and nursed 
some of them for several years, but that they did not 
thrive; and that it is possible to produce such fruit in 
other provinces, even in Bosnia and Servia. Try and 
plant the tree then. 

And you who bear authority over these benighted 
people, whether under the name of pacha, effendi, or 
mollah, let me advise you, although an unpromising 
subject for advice, not to act the stupid as well as 
barbarous part of rivetting your nations in chains. 
Reflect, that the heavier you make the people's yoke, 
•the more completely your own children, who cannot all 
of them be pachas, will be slaves. Surely you would 
not be so contemptible a wretch as to expose your 
whole posterity to groan in chains, for the sake of en- 
joying a subaltern tyranny for a few days ! Oh, how 

* It need not be remarked, that Voltaire occasionaliy carried 
panegyric to a great extent, in order to stimulate French attention, 
and render the public mind of France sensible of the national de- 
gradation under the existing system. In his days, England might 
perhaps enjoy more liberty than any other nation on earth ; a 
lavourke theme of expatiation with certain reasoners, when in the 
natural pursuance of the spirit of self-improvement which has 
made her so, some further amelioration is advocated. A sapient 
M.P. once quoted certain usages in Morocco, and called upon 
Britons to be thankful. — T. 
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great at present is the distance between an* Englishman 
and a Bosnian ! 

SECTION VII. 

The mixture now existing in the government of 
England, — this concert between the commons, the lords, 
and the king, — did not exist always. England was long 
a slave. She was so to the Romans, the Saxons, 
Danes, and French. William the Conqueror, in par- 
ticular, ruled her with a sceptre of iron. He disposed 
of the properties and lives of his new subjects like an 
oriental despot ; he prohibited them from having either 
fire or candle in their houses after eight o'clock at 
night, under pain of death :* his object being either to 
prevent nocturnal assemblies among them, or merely, 
* by so capricious and extravagant a prohibition, to show 
bow far the power of some men can extend over others. 
It is true, that both before as well as after William the 
Conqueror, the English had parliaments ; they made a 
boast of them ; as if the assemblies then called parlia- 
ments, made up of tyrannical churchmen and baronial 
robbers, had been the guardians of public freedom and 
happiness. 

The barbarians, who, from the shores of the Baltic 
poured over the rest of Europe, brought with them 
the usage of states or parliaments, about which a 
vast deal is said and very little known. The kings 
were not despotic, it is true ; and it was precisely on this 
account that the people groaned in miserable slavery. 
The chiefs of these savages, who had ravaged France, 
Italy, Spain, and England, made themselves monarchs. 
Their captains divided among themselves the estates of 
the vanquished. Hence, the margraves, lairds, barons, 
and the whole series of the subaltern tyrants, who often 
contested the spoils of the people with the monarchs, 
recently advanced to the throne, and not very firmly 
fixed on it. These were all birds of prey, battling 
with the eagle, in order to suck the blood yf the 

* A merely antedated Irish Insurrectioa Act.— 'T. 
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doves. Every nation, instead of one good master, had 
a hundred tyrants. The priests soon took part in the 
contest. From time immemorial it had been the fate 
of the Gauls, the Germans, and the islanders of 
England to be governed by their druids and the chiefs 
of their villages, an ancient species of barons, but less 
tyrannical than their successors. These druids called 
tnemselves mediators between God and men; they 
legislated, they excommunicated, they had the power 
of life and death. The bishops gradually succeeded 
to the authority of the druids, under the Goth and 
Vandal government. The popes put themselves at 
their head ; and, with briefs, bulls, and monks, struck 
terror into the hearts of kings, whom they sometimes 
dethroned and occasionally caused to be assassinated, 
and drew to themselves, as nearly as they were able, 
all the money of Europe. The imbecile Ina, one of 
the tyrants of the English heptarchy, was the first who, 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, submitted to pay St. Peter's 
penny (which was about a crown of our money) for 
every house within his territory. The whole island 
soon followed this example; England gradually became 
a province of the pope ; and the holy father sent over 
his legates, from time to time, to levy upon it his exor- 
bitant imposts. John, called Lackland, at length made 
a full and formed cession of his kingdom to his holi- 
ness, by whom he had been excommunicated; the 
barons, who did not at all find their account in this 
proceeding, expelled that contemptible king, and sub- 
stituted in his room Louis VIIL father of St. Louis, 
king of France. But they soon became disgusted 
with the new-comer, and obliged lum to recross the 
sea. 

While the barons, bishops, and popes, were thus har- 
as^ng and tearing asunder England, where each of 
the parties strove eagerly to be the dominant one, the 
people, who form the most numerous, useful, and vir- 
tuous portion of a community, consisting of those who 
study the laws and sciences, merchants, artisans, and 
even peasants, who exercise at once the most important 



9fid the most 4e8pi9ed of occupations; the people, I 
say, were looked down upon eq)is^ly by all.tbeise com- 
batants, as a species Qt beings inferior to nMuikiad- 
Far indeed, at that time, were the compf^ons from 
Ifav^ng the slightest particmation in the government: 
diey ^ere yiUems, or serfs of the soil ; both their labour 
and their blood belonged to their masters, who were 
called ^^ nobles/* The greater number of men in Eu- 
rope were what tb€^ still contique to be in many parts 
of the world — the serfs of a lord, a species of cftttle 
bought and sold together with the land. It required 
centuries to get justice done to humanity; to produce 
an adequate impression of the odious and exe^able 
nature of the system, according to which 4ie m^y 
spw, and only the few reap ; and surely it may even 
be considered fortunate for France that the power of 
ihese petty robbers was extinguished there by the legi- 
timate auUiority of kings, as it was in England by t^t 
of the king and nation united. 

Happily, in consequence of the convulsions of em- 
pires by the contests between sovereigns and nobles, 
the chains of nations are more or less relaxed. The 
barons compelled John (Lackland) and Hepry III. to 
iprant the famoiis charter^ the great obiect of which, 
m reality, was to place the king in dependence on 
the lords, but in which the rest of the nation was a 
little favoured, to induce it, when Qipcasion might re«- 
quire, to range itself in the ranks of its pretended pro- 
tectors. This great charter, which is regarded as the 
sacred origin of English liberties, itself clearly shows 
liow very little liberty was understood. The very title 
proves that Ihe king considered ^imself absolute by 
right, and that the barons 9fid clergy compelled him to 
i^bate his cla^n to this aVsolutci power only by .the ap- 
pUcation of superior force* These arie til^e words with 
which Magna C}^arta begins ; '' We grau)^ ^ our free 
Vf'41, the fbUowing privileges to the ^<£bis|ipp9, bishops, 
abbots, priors, and barons, ikC our kij^pyn,'* &c. 
ThrougMit th^ a^des of M^ »ot a i^r4 is 9^ of the 
•'house <>f C9i]|jp^gv» ; a proof tl^vitdid ppt t^^ asist, 

TOL. III. L 
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or that it existed without power. The freemen of 
England are specified in it, a melancholy demonsJtra- 
tion that there were men who were not free. We per- 
ceive, from the thirty-Beyehth article, that the pre- 
tended freemen owed service to their lord. Liberty of 
such a description had but too strong a similarity to 
bondage. By. the twenty-first article, the king ordains, 
that henceforward his o£Eicers shall not take away the 
horses and ploughs of freemen, without paying for 
them. This regulation was considered by the people 
as true liberty, because it freed them from a greater 
tyranny. Henry VII. a successful warrior and poli- 
tician, who pretended great attachment to the barons, 
but who cordially hated and feared them, granted them 
permission to alienate ^their lands. In consequence of 
this, the villeins, who by their industry and skill accu- 
mulated property, in the course of time became pur- 
chasers of the castles of the illustrious nobles who had 
ruined themselves by their extravagance, and, gra- 
dually, nearly all the landed property of the kingdom 
changed masters. 

The house of commons now advanced in power every 
day. The faipilies of the old nobility became extinct 
in the progress oC time ; and, as in England, correctly 
speaking, peers only are nobles, there would scarcely 
have been any nobles in the country, if the kings had 
not, from time to time, created new barons, and kept 
up the body of peers, whom they had formerly so 
much dreaaed, to counteract that of the commons, 
now become too formidable. All the new peers, who 
compose the upper house, receive from the king their 
title and nothing more, since none of them have the 
property of the lands of which they bear the names* 
One is duke of Dorset, without possessing a single 
foot of land in Dorsetshire ; another is an eairl under 
the name of a certain village, yet scarcely knowing 
, wherf that village is situated. They have power in the 
parliament, and nowhere else. 

You hear no mention, in this country, of the high. 
Huddle, and low courts of justice, nor of the right of 
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chase over the lands of private citizens, who have no 
right to fire a gun on their own estates.* 

A man is not exempted from paying particular taxes 
because he is a noble or a clergyman. All imposts 
are regulated by the house of commons, which, al- 
though subordinate in rank, is superior in credit to 
that of the lords. The peers and bishops may reject a 
bill sent up to them by the commons, when the object 
is to raise monev, but they can make no alteration in 
it : they must admit it or reject it, without restriction. 
When the bill is confirmed by the lords, and assented 
to by the king, then all classes of the nation contri- 
bute. Every man pays, not according to his rank 
(which would be absurd) but according to his revenue. 
There is no arbitrary taille or capitation, but a real 
tax on lands. These were all valued in the reign 
of the celebrated king William. The tax subsists still 
. unaltered,^ although tiie rents of lands have consider- 
ably increased : thus no one is oppressed, and no one 
complains. ■ The feet of the cultivator are not bruised 
and mutilated by wooden shoes; he eats white bread; 
he is well clothed. He is not afraid to increase his 
iarming-stock, nor to roof his cottage with tiles, lest 
the following year should, in consequence, bring with 
it an increase of taxation. There are numerous farm- 
ers who have an income of about lave or six hundred 
pounds steriing, and still disdain not to cultivate the 
land which has enriched them, and on which they 
enjoy the blessing of freedom. 

SECTION VIII. 

The reader well knows that in Spain, near the coast 
of Malaga, there Was discovered, in -the reign of 
Philip Ih a small community^ until then unknown, 
concealed in the recesses of the Alpuxarras mountains. 

* The eame-laws in England are certainly less tyranpical than 
in some other countries, but far from being worthy of a people whe 
consider themselves free. — Frendi Ed. 

Well observed ; and as to the " less tyrannical," it is pro- 
bable that, in the way of comparison^ they are now more 
no.— T. 
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This ehtdti of inttCce^sible rockd is intersected by la^stti- 
riant yalleys, and the^ Talleys are i^tiU cQltiVated by 
the descendants 6f the Moors, who were forced, for 
^Mk own happiness, to b^ome christians^ or at leMt 
to app«sa¥ anch. 

Among these Moors, as I was stating, lliere was, in 
the time of Philip, a small society, inhabiting a valley 
to which there existed ho an^cess bnt through caverns. 
This valley is situated between Pitos and Portugoil. 
The inhabitants' of this secluded abode were almost 
unknown to the Moors themselves. iPhey spoke a 
language that was neither ^padish nor Arabic, aild 
which was thought to be ^biived ftotii the ancient 
Carthagibians. 

This society had biit little increased in numbers ; 
tike reason alleged for which was that the Arabs, their 
neighbours, and before their time the Africans, were 
in the practice of coming and taking Arom them the 
young woftnen. 

These poor and humble, but nevertheless happy 
peo]f»fe, hid never heard any mention of the christian, 
or the Jewish religion 5 and knew very littFe about that 
of Mahomet, not holding it in any estimation. They 
Offered up, fi'om time immemorial, milk and fruits to 
St statue of Hercules. This was the amount of theh: 
religion. As to other matters, they spent their days 
in indolence and innocence. They were at length dis- 
covered by a familiar of the inquisition. The grand 
inquisitor had the whole of them bu^rnt This is the 
sole event of their history. 

The hallowed motives of their condemnation were, 
th^t they had never payed taxes, although, in fact, 
tone had ev^r been demanded of them, and they 
Were totally unacquainted with money; that they 
l»ete not pbssessea of any bible, aKhoUgh they did 
not understand latin ; and that no person had been at 
the pains Of baptising them. They were all invested 
with the San*benito, ajid birofled to death whh becotoiStig 
ceremony. 

tt is evident that fhis is a specimen of the true sys- 
tem of government; nothing can so completely con- 
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tribute to the content, harmony, and happiness of 
society.* 

GOURD OR CALABASH. 

This fruit grows in America on the branches of a 
tree as high as the tallest oaks. 

Thus, Matthew Garo, who is tliought so wrong in 
Europe for finding fault with gourds creeping on the 
ground, would have been right in Mexico. He would 
have been still more in the right in India, where cocoas 
are very elevated. This proves that we should never 
hasten to conclusions. What God has made, he has 
made well no doubt; and has placed his gourds on 
the ground in our climates, lest, in falling from on 
high, they should break Matthew Garo's nose. 

The calabash will only be introduced here to show 
that we should mistrust the idea that all was made for 
man. There are people who pretend that the turf is 
only green to refresh the sight. It would appear, 
however, that it is rather made for the animals who 
nibble it, than for man to whom dog-grass and trefoil 
are useless. If nature has produced the trees in favour 
of some species, it is difficult to say to which she has 
given the preference. Leaves, and even bark, nourish 
a prodigious multitude of insects : birds eat their fruits, 
and inhabit their branches, in which they build their 
industriously-formed nests, while the flocks . repose 
undeir their shades. 

The author of the Spectacle de la Nature pretends 
that the sea has a flux and reflux, only to facilitate the 
going out and coming in of our vessels. It appears 
that even Matthew Garo reasoned better ; the Mediter- 
ranean, on which so many vessels sail, and which only 
has a tide in three or'four places, destroys the opinion 
of this philosopher. 

Let us enjoy what we have, without believing out- 
selves the centre and object of all things. 

• Yes, and the countrymen of Voltaire are doing their best 
to restore it to Spain. — ^T. 

21.3 
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GRACE. 



In persons and works, grace signifies, not only that 
which is pleasing, but that which is attractive; so that 
the aadeiits imagined that the goddess of beauty ought 
never to appear without the graces. Beauty never dia^ 
|»leate8, but it may be deprived of this secret charm, 
which invites us to regard it, and sentiinentidly at- 
tracts and fills the soul. Grace in figure, carriage, 
action, and discourse, depends on its attractive 
merit. A beautiful woman will have no gtace, if h&r 
mouth be shut without a smile, and if her eyes display 
no sweetness. The serious is not always graceful, be- 
cause unattractive, and approaching too near to the 
severe, which repels. 

A well-made man, whose carriage is timid or con- 
ati^ained, gait precipitate or heavy, and gestures awk- 
ward, has no gracefulness, because he has' nothing^ 
•gentle or attractive in his exterior. The voice of an 
orator which wants flexibility or softness, is without 
grace. 

It is the same in all the arts. Proportion and beauty 
may not be graceful. It cannot be said that the pytft- 
mids of Egypt are graceful ; it cannot be said that the 
colossus of Rhodes is as much so as the Venus of 
OniduR. All that is merely strong and vigorous 
exhibits not the charm of graces 

It would show but small acquaintance with Michaal 
Ang^ and Caravaggio to attrilmte to them the grace 
of Albano. The sixth book of the Eneid is sublime; 
'the fourth has more grace. Some of the gs^lant odes 
of Horace breathe gracefulness, as some of hss episttes 
cultivate reawm. 

It seems, in general, that the little and pretty of all 
kinds are ^ore susceptible of grace than the laige. A 
faneral oratioft^ a tragedy, oir a sermcm, axe badly 
praised, \f they wtH only honoured with ^e efiitbst of 
gracef uL 

It is not good for any kind of work to be opposed to 
grace, for its opposite is rudeness^ barbarity^ and dry- 
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ness. The Hercules of Farnese shmild net have the 
gracefulness of the ApoUo of Belvidere and of Antinous, 
but it is neither rnde nor clumsy. The burninr of 
Troy, in Virgil, is not described with the graces of an 
elegy of TibulluS) it pleases by stronger beauties^ 
A work, then, may be deprived of grace, without being 
in the least disagreeable. The terrible^ or horrible, 
in description, is not to be graceful, neither should 
it solely afiect its opposite ; for if an artist, whaterer 
branch he may cultivate, only expresses frightful things, 
and softens them not by agreeable contrasts, he will repel« 

Grace, in painting and sculpture, consists in softness 
of outline and harmonious expression ; and psdnting, 
next to sculpture, has grace in the unison of parts, and of 
figures which animate one another, and which become 
agreeable by their attributes and their expression. 

Graces of diction, whether in eloquence or poetry, 
depend on choice of words and harmony of phrases, 
and still more upon delicacy of ideas and smiling des^ 
criptions. The abuse of grace is affectation, as the 
abuse of the sublitne is absurdity : all perfection is 
nearly a fault. 

To have grace applies equally to persons and things. 
This dress, this work, or that woman, is graceful. 
What is called a good grace, applies to manner alone. 
She presents herself with good grace. He has done 
that which was expected of him with a good grace. 
To possess the graces : — ^This woman has grace in her 
carriage, in all that she says and does.* 

To obtain grace is, by metaphor, to obtain pardon, as 
to gf^nt grace is to pardon. We make grace of one 
thing by taking away all the rest. The commissioneffs 
took all his effects and made him la gift (a grace) of his 
money. To grant graces, to diffuse graces, is the finest 
prMiege of ^e sovereignty; it is to do good by some- 
thing mbre than justice.! To have any one's good 

^■* * ■ * - ■ ■ ' ' ' I * ■"- ■ ^ - • r - - I - I ■ • i I r — 1 T - ^ III ' 

* Lord C)h«8terfie14 has completely anglicised ibis phrase.— l^. 

f It is scarcely necessary to observe that this paragraph appUea 
only partially to the English language. Qraets, tpealing of cmrti- 
irental ftovereifnty, piincip4llywgnify reiussionvsrtbmw&htltight 
' tuiv* bt9tt cMaoed or exacted, either penally of otherwise.— ^T. 
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graces, is usually said in relation to a superior : to have 
a lady's good graces, is to be her fevourite lover. To be 
in grace, is said of a courtier who has been in disgrace ; 
— we should not allow our happiness to depend on the 
one, or our misery on the other. Graces, in Greek, are 
' charites :' a term which signifies amiable. 

The g^ces, divinities of antiquity, are one of the most 
beautiful allegories of the Greek mythology; As this 
mythology always varied according either to the imagi- 
nation of the poets, who were its theologians, or to the 
customs of the people, the number, names, and attri- 
butes of the graces often change': but it was at last 
agreed to fix them to the number of three, Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne, that is to say, sparkling 
blooming, mirthful. They were always near Venus. No 
veil should cover their charms. They preside over 
favours, concord, rejoicings, love, and even elo- 
quence ; they were the sensible emblem of all that can 
render life agreeable. They were painted dancing and 
holding hands ; and every one who entered their tern- 

Sles was crowned with flowers. Those who have con- 
emned the fabulous mythology, should at least ac- 
knowledge the merit of these lively fictions, which 
announce truths intimately connected with the felicity 
of mankind. 

» 

GRACE (Of). 

SECTIOK I. 

This term, which signifies favour or privilege, is 
employed in this sense, by theologians. They call 
grace a particular operation of God on mankind, to 
render them just and happy. Some have admitted 
universal grace, that which God gives to all men, though 
mankind, according to them, with the exception of a 
very small number, will be delivered to eternal flames : 
others admit grace towards christians of their com- 
munion only; and lastly, others only for the elect of 
that communion. 

It is evident that a general grace, which leaves the 
universe in vice, error, and eternal misery, is not a 



gr^ce, a flttoillry or ptivilege^ but a contrtidKcdoA iti 
tefniB. 

Particular grac<i> according^ to theologians, is either 
in the first place " sufflcing", whidi if resisted, suf- 
fices not, — ^redembling a pardon given by a king to a 
criminal, who is neveitheless delivered over to the 
punishment; or ''efficacious,^ when it is not rc^ 
sisted, although it map he resisted; in this Case, they 
just resemble famished guests to whom are presented 
delicious- viands, of which they will surely eat, though, 
in general, they may be supposed at liberty not to 
eat; or ** necessary ,'' that is, unavoidable, being 
nothing more than the chain of eternal decrees and 
events. We shall take care not to enter into the long 
and appalling details, subtleties, and sojphisms, with 
which these questions are embarrassed. The object 
of this dictionary is not to be die vsun echo of vain 
disputes. 

St. Thomas <^ls grace a substantial fwm, and the 
Jesuit Bouh4Surs names it a je ne sais quoi; this is 
perhaps the best definition which has ever been given 
of it. 

If the theologians' had wanted a subject on which 
to ridicule Providence, they need not hat« taken any 
other than that which they nave chosen. On one side, 
the Thomists assure us that man, in tecetving effica- 
cious grace, is not free in the compound sense, but 
that he is free in the divided sdnse; on the other, 
the Molinists invent the medimn doctrine of God 
and congruity, See. and imagine exciting, preventing, 
concomitant, and co-operating grace. 

Let us quit these bad, but serioirsly-constructed 
jokes of the theologians; let ns leave thdir books, and 
each consult his common sense ; when he will see that 
all these reasoners have sagaciously deceived them- 
selves, because they have reasoned upon a principle 
evidently false. They have supposed that God acts 
upon particular views ; now an eternal God, withoilt 
gen«i^I, immutable, and eternal laws, is an imaginafy 
b^ng, a phantom, a god of fable. 

Why, in all religions, on which men pique them- 
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selves on reasoning, have theologians been forced to 
admit this grace which they do not comprehend ? It 
is, that they would have salvation confined to their 
own sect, and further, they would have this salvation 
divided among those who are the most submissive to 
themselves. These particular theologians, or chieis 
of parties, divide among themselves. The mussulman 
doctors entertain similar opinions and similar disputes, 
because they have the same interest to actuate them. ; 
but the universal theologian, ^ that is to say, the true 
philosopher, sees that it is contradictory for nature to 
act on particular or single views ; that it is ridiculous 
to imagme God occupying himself in forcing on6 man 
in Europe to obey him, while he leaves all the Asiatics 
untractable; to suppose him wrestling with another 
man who sometimes submits, and sometimes disarms 
him, and presenting to another a help, which is never- 
theless useless. Such grace, considered in a true pdint 
of view, is. an absurdity. The prodigious mass of books 
composed on this subject, is often an exercise of in- 
tellect, but always the shame of reason. 

SECTION II. 

All nature, all that exists, is the grace of God ; he 
bestows on all animals the grace of form and nourish- 
ment. The grace of growing seventy feet high is 
granted to the fir, and refused to the reed. He gives 
to man tiie grace of thinking, speaking, and know- 
ing 'him ; he e^rants me the grace of not understanding 
a word of all that Tournelli, Molina, and Soto, &c. 
have written on the subject of grace. 

The first who has -spoken pf efficacious and gra- 
tuitous grace is, without contradiction. Homer. This 
may be astonishing to a bachelor of theology, who 
.knows no author but St. Augustin; but, if he 
reads the third book of the Iliad, he will see that 
Paris says to his brother Hector: ** If the gods have 
given you valour, and me beauty, do not reproach 
me with the presents of the beautiful Venus; no gift 
of the gods is despicable, it does not depend upon 
man to obtain them." 
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Nothing is more positive than this passage. If we 
further remark that Jupiter, according to his pleasure, 
gave the victory son^etimes to the Greeks, and at 
others to the Trojans, we shall see a new proof, that 
all was done by grace from on high. Sarpedon and, 
afterwards, Patroclus are barbarians, to whom by turns 
grace has been wanting. 

There have been philosophers who were not of the 
opinion of Homer. They have *^pre tended that general 
providence does not immediately interfere with the 
affairs of particular individuals ; that it governs all by 
universal laws ; that Ther sites and Achilles were equsu 
before it, and that neither Chalcas nor Talthybius 
ever had versatile or congruous gi'ace. 

According to these philosophers, the dog-grass and 
the oak, the mite and the elephant, man, the elements 
and stars, obey invariable laws, which God, as im- 
mutable, has established from all eternity.* 

SECTION III. 

If any one came from the bottom of hell, to say to us 
on the part of the devil — Gentlemen, I must inform 
you, that our sovereign lord has taken all mankind 
for his share, except a small number of people who 
live near the Vatican, and its dependencies; — ^we 
should all pray of this deputy to inscribe us 9n the 
list of the privileged ; we should ask him, what we 
must do to obtain this grace. 

If he answered, You cannot merit it, my master 
has made the list from the beginning of time ; he has 
only listened to his own pleasure, he is continually 
occupied in making an infinity of pots-de-chambre, 
and some dozen gold vases; if you are pots-de-cham- 
bre, so much the worse for you. 

At these fine words we snould use our pitchforks, 
to send the ambassador back to his master. 

This is, however, what we have dared to imputi^y^ 
God— -to the eternal and sovereignly good bemg! 

Man has been always reproached, with bating ma<fe 
God in his own image. Homer has been cOBae|iD^ 

' ■ III ' , ' 4V ' ^ i»' 

* S9e PftOTionrcB. 
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for btviog transported all the vices and follies of earth 
into heavea* rlato, who has thus justly reproadied 
him, has not hesitated to call him a blasphemer; while 
we, a hundred times more thoughtless, hardy, and 
hbiipheming than this Greek, who did not undesstand 
Gonventinal language, devoutly accuse God of a thing 
of which we have never accused the worst of men. 

It is said that the king of Morocco, Muley Ismael, 
had five hundred children. What would you say, if a 
marabout of Mount Atlas related to you diat the wise 
and good Muley Ismael, dining with his family, at the 
close of the repast, spoke thus? — 
. I am Muley Ismael, who have begotten yqu for my 

flory, for I am very glorious. I love you very tenderly, 
shelter you as a hen covers her chickens ; I have 
decreed tlmt one of my youngest children shall have the 
kingdom of Tafilet, and that another shall possess 
Morocco; and for my other dear children, to the number 
of four hundred and ninety-eight, I order that one half 
shall be tortured, and the other burnt, for I am the 
Lord Muley Ismael. You would assuredly take the 
marabout for the greatest fool that Africa ever pro- 
duced; but if three or four thousand marabouts, weU 
entertained at your expense, were to repeat to you the 
flame story, what would you do? would you not be 
tempted to make them fast upon bread and water until 
they recovered their senses? 

You will all^^e that my indignation is reasonable 
enough against the supra-lapsarians, who believe that 
the king of Morocco only begot these five hundred 
diildren for his glory ; and that he had always the in- 
tention to torture and bum them', except two, who 
were destined to rdgn. 

But I am wrong, you say, against the infralapsarians, 
who avow that it was not the first intention of Muley 
Ismael to cause his .children to perish ; but, that having 
foreseen that they would be of no use, he thought that 
he should be actii^ 9$ a good father in gettiog rid of 
ihem by toiture and fire. 

Ah, supralapsarians, infralapsarians^ free-gracians, 
SQfficiers, efficacians, jauftemUy and molinists, become 
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men^ and no longer trouble the earth with such absurd 
and abominable fooleries. 

SECTION IV. 

Holy consultors of modem Rome, illustrious and in- 
fallible theologians, no one has more respect for your 
divine decisions than myself; but if Paulus EmUius, 
Scipio, Cato, Cicero, Ceesar, Titus, Trajan, or Marcus 
Aurelius revisited that Rome to which they formerly did 
such credit, you must confess that they would be a little 
astonished at your decisions on grace. What would 
they say if they heard speak of healthful grace accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, and medicinal grace according to 
Cajetan ; of exterior and interior gi*ace, of free, sanctify- 
ing, co-operating, actual, habitual, and efficacious 
grace, which is sometimes inefficacious ; of tlie sufficing 
which sometimes does not suffice, of the versatile and 
congruous ; — ^would they really comprehend it more than 
you and I ? 

What need would these poor people have of your in- 
structions ? I fancy I hear them say : — 

Reverend fathers, you are terrible genii; we fool- 
ishly thought that the eternal being never conducted 
himself by particular laws like vile human beings, but 
by general laws, eternal like himself. No one among 
us ever imagined that God was like a senseless master, 
who gives an estate to one slave and refuses food 
to another; who orders one with a broken arm to knead 
a loaf, and a cripple to be his courier. . 

All is grace on the part of God ; he has given to the 
globe we inhabit the grace of form; to.the trees, the 
grace of making them grow ; to animals, that of feeding 
them ; but will you say, because one wolf finds in his 
road a lamb for his Supper, while another is dying 
with hunger, that God had given the first wolf a par - 
ticular grace? Is it a preventive grace to cause one 
oak to grow in preference to another, in which sap is 
wanting? If throughout nature fdl being i^ submitted 
to general laws, how can a single species of animals 
avoid conforming to them ? 

Why should the absolute master of all be more 

VOL. III. 2 M 
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occvpied ia directing the ioterior of a angle ohhi than 
in conducting the remainder of entire nature. By what 
caprice would he change something in the heart of a 
Courlander or a Biscayan, while he changes nothing 
in the general laws which he haa imposed upon idl the 
Stan. 

What a pitT to suppose that he is continucdly makkigj 
de&cing, and renewing our sentiments! And what au-^ 
dacity in us to believe ourselves excited from all 
beings. And further, is it not only for those who con- 
fess that these changes are imagined? A Savoyard, a 
B e r ga m asky on Monday, will have the grace to have a 
mass said for twelve sous ; on Tuesday he will go to ^le 
tavern and have no grace ; on Wednesday he win hare 
a coroperating grace which will conduct him to confes* 
tion» but he will not have the eflicacious grace of perfect 
contrition; on Thursday there will be a sufficing grace 
which will not suffice, as has -been already said. God 
will labour in the head of this Bergamask — sometimes 
atroagly, sometimes weakly, while the rest of the earth 
will no way concern him! He will not deign to meddle 
widi the interior of the Indians and Chinese! If you 
possess a grain of reason, reverend fathers, do you not 
find diis system prodigiously ridiculous ? 

Poor miserable man! behold this oak which rears 
its head to the doads, and this reed which bends at its 
feet ; you do not say that efficacious grace has been 
given to the oak, and withheld from the reed. Raise 
your eyes to heaven; see the eternal Demiourgos 
creating millions of worlds, which gra^tata towsffds 
one another by general and etemaf lawsi See the 
same light reiect^ from the sun to Saturn, and from 
Saturn to us ; and in tins giant of so many stars, urged 
Ottward in dieir rapid course; in this general obed^ce 
of allrnataie, dare to believe, if yoa can^ that God is 
aoev^ied i» giving a versatile grace to sistor Theresa, 
or a concomitant one to sister Agnes« 

Atomy — to whicli;anodierfiK^8h alXMn-has saiA, tikat 
iIm BternaL has pasliettlar laws for some atoms ^^T 
neighbourhood ; that he gives bis grace to tihat one ana 
lefiuee it to this ; thi^suebashad'iiotgvs^e yesterday 
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shall have it toneaorrdw ;~Hf^>eat not this folly. Goi 
has made the umvenie, and creates not n«vr winds to 
remove a few straws in one -corner of the universe* 
TheoU^iaiis ate like the coralMitants in Homer, who 
believed that the. gods were sometimes armed lor and 
sometimes against them. Was not Homer considered 
a poety be would be deemed a bbuspfaemer. 

It is Marcus Aurelius that speaks and not I ; for 
Gody who iaspioes you, h«s given me grace to betievo 
aU*that yott say, all that you have said, and all Aat 
you will say. 

GRAVEr^GRAVITY. 

Grave, in its moral meaning, always corresponds 
with its ^ysical one ; it expresses something of wei^t : 
thus, we say — ^a person, an author, or a maxim of 
weight, for a grave person, author, or maxim. The 
grave is to die serious what the lively is to the agree* 
abie. It is one degree more of the same thing, and 
that d^ee a considerable one. A man may be se* 
rioQs by temperament^ and even from want of ideas. 
He is grave, either from a sense of decorum, or from 
having ideas of depdi and importance. Which induce 
gravity. There is a difference between being grave 
and bdng a grave man. It is a fault to be unseason- 
ably grave. He who is grave in society is seldom 
much sought for; but a graye man is one who ac«- 
qokes influence and authority more by his real wisdom 
than his external carriage. 

Turn pietate gravem ac mentis si forte rirum qu>em 
Coiupexere) silent, adreatiaqiM auribus adutant. 

Virqil'b JSneid^ book i. til. 

If then some grave and pi<99» man appear. 
They hu&h their noise, and lend a listening ear. 

Drtdeit. 

A decorous sur should be always preserved, but a ^ 
^rave air is becoming only in the function of some 
nigh and important office, as for example, in council. 
When gravity consists, as is frequently the case, rnily in 
the exterior carriage, frivolous remarks are delivered with 
a pompous solemnity, exciting at once ridicule and 

2m2 
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aversion. We do not easily pardon those who wish to 
impose upon us by this air of consequence and self- 
sufficiency. 

The duke of Rochefoucauld said, ^* Gravity is a mys- 
terionsness of body assumed in order to conceal de- 
fects of mind/'* Without investigating whether the 
phrase " mysteriousness of body" is natural and judi- 
cious, it is sufficient to observe that the remark is ap- 
plicable to all who affect gravity, but not to those who 
merely exhibit a gravity suitable to the office they hold, 
the place where tibey are, or the business in which they 
are engaged. 

A grave author is one whose opinions relate to mat- 
ters obviously disputable. We never apply the term to 
one who has written on subjects wmch admit no 
doubt or controversy. It would be ridiculous to call 
Euclid and Archimedes grave authors. 

Gravity is applicable to style. Livy and de Thou 
have written with gravity. The same observation can- 
not with propriety be applied to Tacitus, whose object 
was brevity, and who has displayed malignity; still 
less can it be applied to cardinal de Ret^, who some- 
times infuses into his writings a misplaced gaiety, and 
sometimes even forgets decency. 
.. The grave style declines all sallies of wit or plea-r 
santry : if it sometimes reaches the sublime, if on any 
particular occasion it is pathetic, it speedily returns to 
the didactic wisdom and noble simplicity which habi- 
tually characterise it : it possesses strength without 
daring. Its greatest difficulty is to avoid monotony. 

A grave affair (affaire), a grave case (cas), is used 
rather concerning a criminal than a civil process. A 
grave disease implies danger. 

GREAT— GREATNESS. 

Of the Meaning of these Words. 

Great is one of those words which are most fre- 
quently used in a moral sense, and with the least con- 

• Shaftesbury, still better, calls ** gravity of the essence of im- 
posture." 



sideration and jud^ent. Great man, great geniUSy 
great captain, great philoftopher, great poet ; we meaa 
by this language *' one who has far exceeded ordinary 
limits." Bat, as it is difficult to define those limits, the 
epithet great is often applied to those who possess only 
mediocrity. 

This term is less vague and doubtful when applied 
to material dian to moral subjects. We know what is 
meant by a great storm, a great misfortune, a great 
disease, great property, great misery. 

The term large (gros) is sometimes used with respect 
to subjects of the latter description, that is, material 
ones, as equivalent to great, but never with respect to 
moral subjects. We say large property for great 
wealth, but not a large captain for a great captain, or 
a large minister for a great minister. Great financier 
means a man eminently skilful in matters of national 
finance; but gros financier expresses merely a man 
who has become wealthy in the department of finance. 

The great man is more difficult to be defined than 
the great artist. In an art or profession, the man who 
has far distanced his rivals, or who has the reputation 
of having done so, is called great in his art, and ap- 
pears, therefore, to have required merit of only one 
description, in order to obtain thi9 eminence ; but the 
great man must combine different species of merit. 
Gonzalva, sumamed the great captain, who observed 
Aat " the web of honour was coarsely woven,'* was 
never called a great man. It is more easy to nafne 
those to whom this high dii^nction should be refused^ 
than those to whom it should be granted. The deno* 
mination appears to imply some great virtues. All 
agree that Cromwell was the most intrepid general, the 
most profound statesman, the man best qualified to 
conduct a party, a parliament, or an army, of his day ; 
yet no writer ever gives him the title o£ great man ; 
becaascj iMiough he possessed great qualities, he pos- 
iessed not a siagle great virtue. 

This title seems to fall to the let only of the small 
number of nawn whO' have been distinguished at once 
by TirtBML eserdoni^ and sueciss. Success i»«igeii- 

2m 3 
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lialy because the man who is always unfortunate is sup- 
posed to be so by his own fa^lt. 

Great (grand), by itself, expresses some dignity. In 
Spain it is a high and most distinguishing appellative 
(grandee) conferred by the king on those whom he 
wishes to honour. The grandees are covered in the 
presence of the king, either before speaking to him, or 
after having spoken to him, or wUle taking their seats 
with the rest. 

Charles the Fifth confirmed the privil^es of gran- 
deeship on sixteen principal noblemen, ^at emperor 
himself afterwards granted the same honours to many- 
others. His successors., each in his turn, have added 
to the number. The Spanish grandees have long 
claimed to be considered of equal rank and dignity 
with the electors and the princes of Italy. At the court 
of France they have the same honours as peers. 

The title of great has been always given, in France, 
to many of the chief officers of the crown — as great 
seneschal, great master, great chamberlain, great 
equerry, great pantler, great huntsman, great falconer, 
&c. These titles were given them to distinguish their 
pre-eminence above the persons serving in the same 
departments under them. The distinction is not given 
to the constable, npr to the chancellor, nor to the 
marshals, although the constable is the chief of all the 
household officers, the chancellor the second person in 
the state, and the marshal the second officer in the 
army. The reason obviously is, that they had no 
deputies, no vice-constables, vice-marshals, vice-chan- 
cellors, but officers under another denomination, who 
executed their orders, while the great steward, g^eat 
chamberlain, and great equerry, &c. had stewards, 
chamberlains, and equerries, &c. under them. 

Great (griand) in connection with seigneur, '' great 
lord," has a signification more extensive and uncertain. 
We give this title of grand seigneur (seignor) to the 
Turkish sultan,' who assumes that of pacha, to whidi 
the expression grand seignor. does not correspond. 
The expression " un grand," a "great man," is used in 
speakbg of a man of dbtinguished birth, invested with 
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:' dignities, but it is used only by the common people. A 
person of birth or consequence never applies the term 
I to any one. As the words great lord (grand seigneur) 

} are commonly applied to those who unite birth, dig- 

[ nity, and riches, poverty seems to deprive a man of 

I the right to it, or at least to render it inappropriate or 

ridiculous. Accordingly, we say a poor gentleman, 
[ but not a poor grand seigneur. 

Great (grand) is different from mighty (puissant). 
A man may at the same time be both one and the 
other, but puissant implies the possession of some 
office of power and consequence. " Grand" indicates 
more show and less reality : the " puissant" commaiids, 
the " grand" possesses honours. 

There is greatness (grandeur) in mind, in sentiments, 
in manners, and in conduct. The expression is not 
used in speaking of persons in the middling classes of 
society, but only of those who, by their rank, are 
bound to show nobility and elevation. It is perfectly 
true, that a man of the most obscure birth and connec- 
tions may have more greatness of mind than a mo- 
narch. But it would be inconsistent with the usual 
phraseology to say, " that merchant or that farmer 
acted greatly " (avec grandeur) ; unless, indeed, in very 
particular circumstances, and placing certain charac- 
ters in striking opposition, we should, for example, 
make such a remark as the following : — " The cele- 
brated merchant who entertained Charles the Fifth in 
his own house, and lighted a fire of cinnamon wood 
with that prince's bond to him for fifty thousand ducats, 
displayed more greatness of soul than the emperor." 

The title of * 'greatness" (grandeur) was formerly given 
ta various persons possessing stations df dignity. French 
clergymen, when writing to bishops, still call them 
** your greatness." Those titles, which are lavished by 
sycophancy, and caught at by vanity, are now litde 
used. 

Haughtiness is often mistaken for greatness (gran- 
deur.) He who is ostentatious of greatness, displays, 
vanity. But one becomes weary and exhausted with 
writing about greatness. According to the lively re- 
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nark of Montatgne, ** we cannot obtain it, let us there- 
fore take our revenge by abusing it^" 

GREEK. 

Observations upon the Extmction of the Greek Language 

at Marseilles, 

It is exceedingly strange that, as Marseilles was 
founded by a Greek colony, scarcely any vestige of thl& 
Greek language is to be fotind in Provence, Langae^ 
doc, or any district of France; for we cannot cou-o 
sider as Greek the terms which were taken, at a com- 
paratively modern date, from the Latins, and which had 
been adopted by the Romans themselves from the 
Greeks so many centuries before*. We received those 
only at second hand. We have no right to say that we 
aband<Hid the word Got for that of Theos, rather than 
that of Deus, from which, by a barbarous termination, 
we have made Dieu. 

It is clear that the Gauls, having received the Latin 
language with the Roman laws, and having afterwards 
recmed from those same Romans the christian religion, 
adopted from them all the terms which were con- 
nected with that religion. These same Gauls did not 
acquire, until a very late period, the Greek terms, 
which relate to medicme, anatomy, and surgery. 

After deducting all the words originally Greek 
which we have derived through the Latin, and all the 
anatomical and medical terms which were, in compa- 
rison, so^recently acquired, there is scarcely anything 
left; for surely, to derive "abreger" from "brakus," 
rather than from "abreviare;" "acier" from "axi^" 
rather than from ^^ acies ; " <^ acre'' from " agros,'' ra^ 
ther Aan from " ager ; " and « aile" from " ily," rather 
Iban &om '^ ala ;"-~-this, I say, would mtdj be perfectly 
ridiculous. 

Some have even gone so far as to say that ^ ome- 
lette" copies from ^^ omeitaton,'* because ^'meli,^ m 
Gaeek, signifies honey, and 'Vooo," an egg. In the 
^ Xaasdon of Greek Roots,!' there is amose curima dier- 
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rivation still : it is pretended that " diner" (dinner) 
comes from " deipnein," which signifies supper. 

As some may be desirous of possessing a list of the 
Greek words, which the Marseilles colony might intro- 
duce into the Gauls, independently of those which 
came through the Romans, we present the following 
one : — 

Aboyer, perhaps from bauzein. 

Afire, afireux from afronos, 

Agacer, perhaps from anaxdn. 

Alali, a Greek war-cry. 

Babiller, perhaps from hahazo. 

Balle, from hallo. 

Bas) from hatyi. 

Blesser, from the aorist of blapto 

Bouteille, from bouttit. 

Bride, from hryter, 

Brique, from hryka. 

Coin, from gonia. 

Colere, from cfiole. 

CoUe, from colla 

Couper, from copto 

Cuisse, perhaps from ischis, 

Entraille, from entera 

Ermite, from eremos. 

Fier, from ^aro« 

Gargarizer, from gargarizein. 

Idiot, from idiotes. 

Maraud, from miaros. 

Moquer, from mekeuo. 

Moustache, from mustax 

Orgueil, from orge. 

Page, from pais, 

Siffler, perhaps from siffloo. 

Tuer, thuein. 

I am astonished to find so few words remaining of a 
language spoken at Marseilles, in the time of Augustus, 
ih all its purity; atid I am particularly astonished to 
find the grjBater number of the Greek words preserved 
in Provence, signifying things of little or no utility, 
while those used to express things of the first necessity 
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and unportaBce are utterly lost We have not a nngfe 
one remaining that signifies land, sea, sky, the sun, tktQ 
noon, rirers, or the principal parts of the human body ; 
the words used for which might have been expected to 
be transmitted down from the be^nning through every 
soeeeeding age* Perhaps we must attribute the caau^ 
of this to the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and tfa« 
Franks; to the horrible barbarism of aH those nations 
which laid waste the Roman empire, a barbarism of 
which so many traces yet remain. 

GUARANTEE. 

A GUARANTEE is a person who renders himself 
responsible to another f<Hr something, and who is bound 
to secure him in the enjo3rmi)ent of it, The word 
(garant) is derived from the Celtic and Teutonic *' war- 
rant/' In all the words which we have rets^ned from 
those ancient languages we have changed the to into 
g* Among the greater number of the nations of the 
north, warrant still signifies assurance, guarantee ; and 
in this sense it means, in English, an order of the 
king, as signifying the pledge of the king. When in 
the middle ages kings concluded treaties, they were 
guaranteed on both sides by a considerable numbar of 
knights, who bound themselves by oath to see that the 
treaty was observed, and even when a superior education 
qualified them to do so, which sometimes happei^ed, 
signed their names to it. When the emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa ceded so many rights to pope Alexander 
III. at the celebrated congress of Venice, in 1117, the 
emperor put his seal to the instrument which the pope 
and cardinals signed. Twelve princes of the empire 
guaranteed the treaty by an oath upon the gospel ; but 
none of them signed it. It is not said that the doge of 
Veniee guaranteed that peace which was concluded in 
his palace. 

When Philip Augustus made peace in 1200 with 
king John of England, the principal barons of Fraroe 
and Nonnsmdy swore to the due observance of it, as 
cautionary or guaranteeing parties. The French swore 
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that they would take arms against their king; if he vio- 
lated his word, and the Normans, in like manner, to 
oppose their sovereign if he did not adhere to his. 

One of the constables of the Montmorenci family, 
after a negotiation with one of the earls of March, in 
1227, swore to the observance of the treaty, upon the 
soul of the king. 

The practice of guaranteeing the states of a third 
party was of great antiquity, although under a different 
name. The Romans in this manner guaranteed the 
possessions of many of the princes of Asia and Africa, 
by taking them under their protection until they se- 
cured to themselves the possession of the territories 
thus protected. 

We must regard as a mutual guarantee the ancient 
alliance between France and Castile, of king to king, 
kingdom to kingdom, and man to man. 

We do not find any treaty in which the guarantee of 
the states of a third party is expressly stipulated for 
before that which was concluded between Spain and 
the States General in 1609, by the mediation of Henry 
IV. He procured from Philip III. king of Spain, the 
recognition of the United Provinces as free and sove- 
reign states. He signed the guarantee of this sove- 
reignty of the seven provinces, and obtained the signa- 
ture of the same instrument from the kin^ of Spain ; 
and the republic acknowledged that it owed its freedom 
to the interference of the French monarch. It is prin- 
cipally within our own times that treaties of guarantee 
have become comparatively frequent. Unfortunately 
these engagements have occasionally produced ruptures 
and war i and it is clearly ascertained that the best of 
all possible guarantees is power. 
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